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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the offices named below: 


Admission of students . . . . Chairman of Committee on Admissions 
Alumni affairs . 9. 6s sss s » « «) (Director of WA 
Business. affairs 0 3 5 ss) ws kv eee ee 
Catalogues and bulletins . . . . . |... Secretary Of Tieemacumy 
Public events and lectures . . . . . ct. . Director or iiigeaeeeee 
Scholarships, employment and student aid . . . Director of Student Aid 
Student Affairs. 600.003, 5.6 +e 0st 2 DCA see ee 
Summer Session . . . . . . . . . Director of the Summer Session 
Transcripts of Records, etc. 2°. 20 5 3 
Veterans. Affairs’) 3 0u.i gait Wate ee . » »  » Desa ces 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 


1949-1950 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SEPTEMBER 15, Thursday - SEPTEMBER 16, Friday: Registration. 


SEPTEMBER 19, Monday: Classes begin. 


NOVEMBER 24, Thursday, through NOVEMBER 27, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 17, Saturday, through JANUARY 2, Monday: Christmas Vacation. 


JANUARY 16, Monday - JANUARY 17, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations 
for mid-year degree candidates. 


JANuARY 18, Wednesday, through JANUARY 26, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


JANUARY 24, Tuesday: Commencement. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


FEBRUARY 2, Thursday - FEBRUARY 3, Friday: Registration. 


FEBRUARY 6, Monday: Classes begin. 
APRIL 1, Saturday, through APRIL 9, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 


May 29, Monday - May 30, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for June 
and September degree candidates. 


May 31, Wednesday, through JUNE 9, Friday: Final Course Examinations. 


JUNE 12, Monday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1950 


JUNE 19, Monday - JuLy 28, Friday, inclusive. 


1949 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is a private, independent, co-educational college of the 
liberal arts and sciences. Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group of Presby- 
terian ministers and laymen, it has maintained the tradition and spirit of a 
non-sectarian Christian institution as called for by its charter. The College 
reports annually to the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, 
even though not organically connected with that church. The College cordially 
acknowledges its gratitude to this church for its aid in many ways, and appre- 
ciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for its 
character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus was “To 
secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize a culture that 
is practical and Christian.” Still remaining as an objective, that expression of 
purpose guides the plan of study and the life of the College. Occidental is 
concerned with promoting the intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well- 
being of its students. 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study the funda- 
mental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees of either Bachelor of 
Arts or Master of Arts. In other sections of this catalogue will be found full 
details of the curriculum and of the plans for both undergraduate and graduate 
study. 


The College has a faculty of approximately ninety members. At the present 
time the student body is limited to twelve hundred in number. 


Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading national 
education agencies. It is.on the accredited lists of the Association of American 
Universities and the Western College Association; its women graduates are 
admitted to membership in the American Association of University Women; 
and by authority of the California State Department of Education it has the 
right of recommending candidates for elementary and secondary teachers’ cre- 
dentials. The Delta Chapter of California of Phi Beta Kappa was established 
at Occidental College in 1926. 


ORGANIZATION 9 


The administrative officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility 
of administering the educational policy and functioning of the College, and 
in cooperation with a student association, organized under a constitution and 
by-laws, control certain student enterprises placed under the supervision of 
joint faculty and student committees. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of thirty 
members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni 
Association and serve for a period of three years; the remainder are elected 
at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general over- 
sight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, 
and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the business 
center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain special advantages. Its large 
and secluded campus of more than one hundred acres enables the College to 
be free from the noise and confusion of the city and to live its life in an environ- 
ment of tranquillity and beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to 
Los Angeles, Occidental possesses the advantages enjoyed by a metropolitan 
college. It is also within close reach of such centers of research as the Hunt- 
ington Library and the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institute. 


Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of modern 
type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a description of the 
campus and of the buildings and equipment which have been developed since 
the College moved to its present location in 1914. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


BANK ONS RUSH. ills President 
PAARGID AC MCCLELLAN Uh. Okt Ne a ae ea First Vice-President 
STUART (CHEVALIER, (LE Dai 0 ee ae a eee Second Vice-President 
BORED EO IVLCLAIN |i. . 2 ot rt UY ee eee Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
DOAN NS HAMMACK Sota Oa eats arena ee Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


REMSEN. Birp, D.D., (LL.D, LID) oe oe Carmel 
VEDONV®: BURNS 0 i0 EN CO eee Los Angeles 
Huey IK. WALKER, D:D.) LED) Ae eae Los Angeles 
PIBRBERT Go WYLIR Aoi Ce Se ae Los Angeles 


ARTHUR W.: BUELL) M.D) oa ee Long Beach 
STUART (CHEVALIER, ELD oh ei ee a a Pasadena 
ELAR OLD. Cy UMCOLBLLAN Si UU a ear 2 ee San Marino 
GRAHAM: LEE STERLING, JRiv.- 2.30, tag 2 eee ee ee Los Angeles 


BRON CARVER Use M lie is oD eee Cg San Marino 
ROBERT, G. CLELAND, Ph.D.) (LLD., ‘Litt:D... ee Pasadena 
Mrs) EUCLID OV ip MCBRIDE. i050 i2 ee OE eo) a eae eee Greenwich, Conn. 
Miss \ANNE MUMFORD s. 0 00 008g ol ee Los Angeles 
MRS, JAMES.) INEWCOMB. 0. 0.0).0-0, 1/4 vse: ccna ec Pasadena 
Mrs, HALLETT! THORNEAG a Pasadena 


Term expires 1952 


EUGENE CARSON BLAKE, D:D... a Pasadena 
DAN ‘SOHAMMACK Os anni OAR on Lea ae cee a South Pasadena 
RAYMOND 'G. IBN YONGE is 7a Sad 2 ee ee San Marino 
PRANK ON: RUSH a Clan NC ON IE Sh UE a a ae ena South Pasadena 
MRS. MAYNARD Jul POL guy UNS ee eee Los Angeles 


Term expires 1953 


BeVERICIBLOY {D:D Sree Ae ae SO oN aan ae len a) ora Los Angeles 
Miss‘ Louise KEtlocei i ee a Pasadena 
PRANK? McCovey. ici) clit Sa 2 Ue in ieee Mkt, Slams Relat (eg Santa Maria 
RICHARD |W MIC AR ofl) rena ah Ty Re fe Pasadena 
PRED STL, SCHAUER. 8 uo gil aay Ge ity Ndi cs la a Santa Barbara 


*For the calendar year 1949. 
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Term expires 1954 


COU SE 4S nL RR TAB RED Be Se Can Beat eo SS SS Oe Port Hueneme 
WinSMmInREN TAYLOR UELBINEMAN coe a ets an Glendale 
rte ae FTN TSB ERGER ioe hed rans ligt dectpadnas, thie nds ilo dnecholedeldube deck Montrose 
CP VER YTS SN STM SIF) Sass 2M ce tie Ree a SUI we EAD a Ul ae ones ten EPO Los Angeles 
ee eePSHA TTS RY OLING Hic ene ORG el Ase mL ek eh el 8 on Pasadena 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 
Term expires 1950 


MERE PEIMLON TCOMERY ciate oe eran ees Siar Moder als ot Glendale 
Term expires 1951 

TEENA SON oS) ec tere renee yy cikk ee CRD MCT Gy Ee Uy Sunland 
Term expires 1952 

[OL VED aS eet era te RUD Rect a ag Ta a San Marino 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 
Executive: Mr. RusH, Dr. BLAKE, Mr. CHEVALIER, DR. CLELAND, MR. 
HAMMACK, Mr. KENYON, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mrs. NEWCOMB. 


Degrees: Dr. BUELL, Dr. BLAKE, BisHop BLoy, Mrs. HEINEMAN, MR. 
HUNTSBERGER. 


Faculty and Studies: DR. BLAKE, BisHop BLoy, MR. CHEVALIER, MRs. 
HEINEMAN, Miss MuMFoRD, Mr. YOUNG. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. MCCLELLAN, MR. CARVER, Mr. CHEVALIER, 
Mr. Rusu, Mr. Younc. 


Financial Planning: Mr. MILiar, Mr. KENYON, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mrs. 
THORNE, Mrs. TOLt. 


Grounds and Buildings: Miss KELLOGG, Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, MR. 
McCoy, Mr. STERLING, Mrs. THORNE. 


Legal: Mr. HaMMACK, Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HUNTSBERGER, MR. 
SCHAUER, Mr. STERLING. 


Library: Mr. MONTGOMERY, Dr. CLELAND, Mrs. HEINEMAN, MR. JONES, 
Miss MUMFORD. 


Nominations: Mr. HAMMACK, Dr. CLELAND, Mr. KENYON, Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN, Mr. MILLAR, Mrs. TOLL. 


Pensions: Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HAMMACK, Mr. Lawson, Mr. SCHAUER, 
Mr. YOUNG. 


Public Relations: Mr. KENYON, Mr. Carver, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. 
Jonts, Mrs. McBripz, Mrs. NEwcoms, Mrs. THORNE, Mrs. TOLL. 


Religious Life: Dr. CLELAND, DR. BLAKE, BisHop BLoy, Mrs. HEINE- 
MAN, Mr. LAWSON. 


Student Interests: Mr. HUNTSBERGER, Mr. LAWSON, Mr. MONTGOMERY, 
Mrs. NEwcoMB, Mr. STERLING, Mrs. TOLL. 


*For the calendar year 1949, 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


1949 - 1950 

ARTHUR GARDINER GOONS; Ph.D.) LUDie0 0 er President 
MAURER TIC. NOBLE) MLA eee oe Ai cen ae te Acting Dean of the Faculty 
FRED (FRENCH McCLAIN, | A.Bi2ae 222) sect see Comptroller 
BBPSIE AMEAY SMITHTIES IMAGER co eh oi Ns Dean of Women 
BENJAMIN HAYS \CULLEY) (EGS ie ee a ee Dean of Men and Director 
of Student Aid 

FLORENCE ‘NORMA Brapy, A.B.o.000 2. 2) Registrar 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCoy, M.S..0.02000.. 0 ee Librarian 
WHILBERT, BRIGHOUSE, Ph. Due. do ee Director of the Summer Session 
WAGES (Es CELOLIO Pic es es 70 ane) Nace Mie Manager of Residence, O fice Manager, 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 

LAURENCE RUSSELL Cook, M.A..............- Director of Publicity and Publications 
ROBERT J OUIS HABER Aim. Gis cee. al eee Director of Alumni Activities 
MARGUERITE VANDEVER, M.A...........2-..2-2------- Director of Vocational Guidance 


and Placement 
WIRGINIA SUTTONS oie varie waned ERG) OUT Secretary of Teacher Placement 


LEON ‘ETTINGERA/Bits Bae! Laat. Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 


FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in groups as 
indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments and academic rank indicated 
are for the current academic year, 1949-1950. Marginal references are as fol- 
lows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; (1) on leave of absence for first 
semester only; (7) on leave of absence for second semester only; (#) appoint- 
ment for first semester only; (°) appointment for second semester only. 


ARTHUR GARDINER COONS (1927 )......-.--------------- President of the College and 
Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; LL.D., 1946, Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College. 


PAU Bee eG NOBLES (1944) oe ke Acting Dean of the Faculty, 
Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 
1931, Columbia University. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


CHARGES oo ALEXANDER’ (1936)i20 000002... Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of Technology. 


JAMES MELVILLE ANDERSON (1948) .............. Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1943, Stanford University; Ed.M., 1946, Harvard University. 


WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924).........-2----::0ce0ee-000-- Director of Athletics, 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


RICHARD NORMAN BAISDEN (1949) ............-2-:2-:-2:0ee0eee0000" Assistant Professor 
| of Political Science 
A.B., 1946; M.A., 1948, Rutgers University. 


JAMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935)..............------ Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

MERNUN LEROY DOLLMAN (1936) 20-02-22... Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of 
Technology. 

MEMORIA RAN ITT EY ((1930) 000) assole td Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


PST BERT ORIGHOUSE ( 1958.). 9.80 yi he aie gael Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Summer Session 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Iowa. 


14 FACULTY 


RoGER K. BuRKE (1947).........----- Instructor, Department of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College. 


CHARLES UNi OUT (LOAG ) h 2.00)... eared Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, and Audio-Visual Coordinator 


B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. 


ROBERT GEASSHC LELAND \(1912)) free) sl ye eee Professor of History 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; 
LL.D., 1941, Coe College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


POAVIDGCOLE LOA7)) tr tec s unin ae anee Instructor, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


PALTBERTACROISSANT (1927) i. 00-30) ire Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN) HAYS: CULLEY' (1943) -: 2/2 27 hea eae Dean of Men and 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


<SEORGE |) MARTIN DAY) (1923) 2. cnivusennssester semie aan ee te Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern 
California. 

ROY DENNIS |.(1935 20000 kv coun ae Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education and Coach of Football and Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


LAURENCE DEARYGKE (1943) 20 Ves Associate Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of 
California. 

GLENN ©. DUMEE) (1940) ico! oy Ue oy ae Associate Professor of History 


and Political Science 


A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


CECI LETTS DUNN TOR 2) coe VS ee Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1930, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Claremont 
Colleges. 


GHAZEL) BVIZABETHOETELD (1092 7)) oases de eee Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 
1927, University of California, 


AUSTIN E, FIFE (1946) 000002... Associate Professor of Romance Languages 


A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1939, Stanford University. 


FACULTY a 


MARGERY FREEMAN (1940) 020. cecccccecseeneesette Assistant Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


NORMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940).............-- Associate Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of 
Southern California. 


Serer LOY NN (1946 foe es HN ocd, Oe EN Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, 
University of London; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


WR mC ROSS ULI ) ise iin cctt te cet demednnananns oda tedy desbas in eae Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


ee DMLTARD Yn GLO 2A \ipietie eee OR 0. bbe ea Norman Bridge Professor 

of Hispanic American History 

A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, 
University of California. 


CAROLINE EMERSON HODGDON (1923) .........2------:.2---eeseeseo+ Associate Professor 
of Physical Education 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


UP OMe AEN OELOUSTON (CL 92e Joon oo acco encveucncntegacteeses Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard University. 
PAM | OPONSONI: (1947) 22) 28a: -..-.---- Assistant Professor of Mathematics 

M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
GEORGE PAYTON JORDAN (1946)..............-- Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education, Coach of Track and Assistant Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


?ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925).............-.- Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


Pena eUListeR, KIRKPATRICK (1935 )o...-2 22. Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


KENNETH SAMUEL KURTZ (1946) 2W222..-222222222--c--eececeecesceeee Professor of English 


A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 
1947, Yale University. 


FRANK L. LAMBERT (1948)..............---2:0.0000+- Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 


On As DUB TL LAURIDSEN.|(1946)u0. oe) eh. s Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. | 


GAR Es EREDERICK LINDSLEY) (1923) »...-0-04.----0--- dat Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern 
California. 
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LIZABETH JOHNSTONE McC Loy (1924) .........2-2-.------ Librarian and Instructor 
in Library 
A.B., 1913, Oberlin College;'M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


RAYMOND Goss MCKELVEY (195) )i ci aie eee Professor of History 
and Political Science 


A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


JOHN WILLIAM McCMENAMIN (1946)................ Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles. 


WILLIAM MELTON (1948).......222..222:02200220000-+ Instructor, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, San Jose State College; M.A., 1948, Stanford University. 


Lois ELsA MESSLER (1938).........- Instructor, Department of Physical Education 
A.B., 1938, Occidental College; M.S.Ed., 1947, University of Southern California. 


PooN-KAN Mok (1944)........ Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


WiRDUACHI IT, MOORE) (1046) 2 ooc08 112 ae eet see Professor of Education 


A.B., 1923, Davidson College; Ed.M., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1936, Har- 
vatd University; Ph.D., 1937, Stanford University, 


KENNETHAOLIVER (1948) o2 0008 Te ee Associate Professor of English 


A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 
1947, University of Wisconsin. 


CONSTANCE .M. PERKINS (1947) (200.022). 20 ei Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


SAMUEL? |PPUSATERI (L948 jo 2009.20 Instructor, Department of Biology 
A.B., 1936, University of Buffalo; M.A., 1937, University of Southern California. 


RICHARD Frost REATH (1947).............- Assistant Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


CARROLL HarRIs RICHARDSON (1949).............- Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, Whittier College; M.A., 1946, University of Southern California. 


RAYMOND MARTIN: SBLUBM oa i wc a sec Professor of Biology 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, 
University of Southern California. 


ANTONIO SERRANO (1946)........ Instructor, Department of Romance Languages 


B.D., 1929, United Evangelical Seminary of Madrid; M.Th., 1942, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
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GORDON SEVERANCE (1946)........2.220222:2:2000-+ Assistant Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1943; M.A., 1945, Stanford University; LL.B., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University 
of Southern California. 


fe MceerAUIN CC UMY, SINGEAIR” (1922) 0... lode iticus tessa Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


Ps OLITHAIES (1944 yo oe, nepal ed coe dando s chute sepsnwatraes Dean of Women 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


HOWARD S. SWAN (1934)....20.22--02::000+- James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


RICHARD H. SWIFT, JR. (1948) ....22...222.2--20220000+- Instructor, Department of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. 


Eg LL Calg) 11) BSPK sp A ee a eA, CERRY be Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


EVELYN FLAGG THOMPSON (1944).............. Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


CARL) FREDERICK TRIEB'( 1928) 02.2.2... tae Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; 
Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 


GORGE Bs PURNER '(1949) Wont. Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1932, Coe College; M.S., 1942, University of Ilinois. 


INGRAM P. WALTERS (1947)........-.-- Assistant Professor of Instrumental Music 


A.B., 1943, East Carolina Teachers College; M.A., 1945; M.M., 1946, Eastman 
School of Music. 


PATRICIA MCGRATH WHITE (1942).........22.-.220--220----+- Instructor, Department of 
Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


ROBERT CARLETON WHITE (1948).............------- Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1942, Dartmouth College; M.S., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 


WILLIAM ROBERT WINANS (1949).........--------- Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1941; M.A., 1943, Wesleyan University; Ph.D., 1949, University of California. 


RIPON LI MAY OUNG (1950) Or Se Atice Ue eeccel sae eel telnet dealers Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 
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LECTURERS AND SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 


HADOLPH IDACLER we see ee eae Ls a eaten eee Master Teacher of Piano 


Soloist, Salzburg Festivals; accompanist for Yehudi Menuhin; guest member of 
Griller Quartet; member of Alma Trio. 


BLANCHE! BROCKLEBANK (C1935). ye Teacher of Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 

DAVID (ES CRAIGHEAD (1948) tayo) see.) sell eae esa ene Teacher of Organ 
B.Mus., 1946, Curtis Institute of Music. 

HAROLD GEBHARDT (1942).......... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 

RICHARD HIARSH!:( 1941) ie Wn Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

REBECCA HAIGHT HATHAWAY (1947) \).c0 es Teacher of Cello 
Cellist, 1928-40, San Francisco Symphony; 1943-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

ROBERT HINSHAW (1947) ..0...2-20 el Lecturer, Department of Psychology 


A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1944, Princeton University. 


ANDREW KALPASCHNIKOFF (1948)............ Lecturer, Department of Languages 


Lycee, Janson de Sailly; Baccalaureate and Master’s degrees in Law, Sorbonne, 
1910; Doctor, Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1911; Doctor in International 
Law, Moscow University, 1913; Graduate, Imperial Russian Diplomatic School. 


SILVA LAKE (1948)................ Lecturer, Department of Philosophy and Religion 


A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, 
Brown University. 


ROBERTI W . LAMSON (L048) 010 eer ares By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. 


EUGENE KIMBARK MACCOLL (1949).........22022:022::020000++ By Special Appointment, 
Department of History 
A.B., 1948, Princeton University; M.A., 1949, University of Colorado. 


JOHN JE. McDOWEEL (19A 7) bo. Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1930; M.B.A., 1932, Stanford University. 


DONALD HAROLD MARVIN (1949) ......-2-2-:::2:::ceeceseoe=: By Special Appointment, 
Department of English 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 


PREDERICK MARVIN (1947) OC, So sce as ae Pete es Teacher of Piano 
Curtis Institute of Music. 
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Mt Ue PETERSHNG (1949) 0) Glioma lies 1) By Special Appointment, 
Department of Sociology 


A.B., 1932, Wagner College; B.Th., 1935, Luther Seminary; M.S., 1947, Columbia 
University. 


GENEVIEVE PRIGER (1948) ....By Special Appointment, Department of Education 
A.B., 1942, Occidental College. 


BO RM meee) ae U's tea) a Ns ae Master Teacher of Cello 


Artist’s Diploma, Royal Academy, Budapest, 1935; student of Casals; member of 
Lener and Gordon String Quartets; member of Alma Trio. 


DIGRa Os ROBERTS: (1949)) EV 2 Cues pel nod ee he By Special Appointment, 
Departments of Mathematics and Physics 


A.B., 1948, Pomona College; M.Sc., California Institute of Technology, 1949. 


Egy os U8 EVLA 9) feed Rees Sm Ree Ae to Sane ee SR Lecturer, Department of Music, 
Teacher of Violin and Chamber Music 


Graduate, 1917, Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, Budapest; Founder of the 
Roth String Quartet; Mus.D., 1949, New York College of Music. 


PELECEL IO OCHUBE (1946)... .ce ls. ta. Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
B.S., 1927; B.M., 1929; M.S., 1930, University of Cincinnati. 


EAMG AM) PeONIDER): (1947. )isi gh ie 4 os Coes ben. onsod atestocnee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
A.B., 1924, University of California; M.A., 1926, University of Southern California. 


PIER MANPIAOWEET CLO4S Jute rie A By Special Appointment, 
Department of Religion 
A.B., 1922; D.D., 1943, Huron College. 


MIRIAM BERTRAM TAYLOR (1947 )......---c:..-c-.-c-c-ltesseess By Special Appointment, 
| Department of Education 
B.Ed., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles. 


BRO Me hOTEN BERG W622 35 Pala tA, Sa efeest Master Teacher of Violin 


Student of Carl Flesch and Georges Enesco; Concertmaster, New Friends of Music 
_ Orchestra, New York City, and New York Civic Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski; 
formerly Chairman of Violin Department, Peabody Institute of Music; Violin Instruc- 
tor, Mannes School; member of Alma Trio. 


Max ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948)..........---.--0---------e By Special Appointment, 
Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris. 


VERNON? A), UTZINGER) (1948)... t-te at--n-ce- Lecturer, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1922, North Central College; M.A., 1929, Northwestern University. 
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ASSISTANTS 


JacK GoRDON BELL (1947 )........-..--- Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1946, Occidental College. 


JOSEPH HAROLD. BIRMAN (1949)... Sats eabsett cepa Graduate Assistant, 
Department of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University. 


CSRACE ERAME EIN: (L969) 0.5..:ih ade Curator, Department of Chemistry 


bJack WILLIAM HupDsON, JR. (1949) ......... s eter cE Sen Graduate Assistant, 
Department of Biology 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. 


PUTHER: B. JENNINGS (1949 )) 00 oo cca sae eee ee Graduate Assistant, 
Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College. 
ROBERT G. MILLER (1949).............. Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1949, Occidental College. 


RICHARD O. WILSON (1948)............ Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College. . 


FACULTY EMERITUS 


WILLIAM GoRDON BELL (1909)......Professor of Romance Languages, Emeritus 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


ELBERT EDWIN CHANDLER (1909)..............--.. Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 
1906, University of Chicago. 


WALTER EARLE HARTLEY (1926)... Ree Professor of Music, Emeritus 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 
1924. 

HuGH SEARS LOWTHER (1924)........ Professor of Classical Languages, Emeritus 

 A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 

JosePpH AMOS PIPAL (1911)............. Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 

FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919).......... Professor of Biology and Geology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard 
University. 

MARTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926)...............- Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, 
University of Chicago. 


Guy ANDREW THOMPSON (1920).......- Associate Professor of English, Emeritus 


A.B., 1898, University of Illinois; A.B., 1900; M.A., 1901, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1912, University of Chicago. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES, 1949 - 1950 
Admissions: Brady, Cole, Culley, Smithies. 


Advisory: Coons, Noble, Culley, Smithies, Kirkpatrick, Moore, de Rycke, 
Gloyn. 


Assembly: Reath, Coons, McKelvey, Melton, Walters, Mrs. White, and 
ASOC representatives. 


Athletics: Kirkpatrick, Hardy, W. W. Anderson, Bagnard, Culley, Dennis, 
Jordan, McLain, Shafer, and ASOC representative. 


Audio-Visual: Butt, Croissant, Fife, Hare, Lindsley, McLain, Moore, Selle. 


Curriculum: Bollman, Bickley, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, Culley, Dumke, 
Dunn, Gloyn, Lindsley, Oliver, McKelvey, Moore, Noble, Richardson, Selle, 
Swan, Trieb, R. C. White, Young. 


Graduate: Brighouse, Brady, Brantley, Dumke, Dunn, Moore, Noble, 
Oliver, Swan. 


Health: Burke, Burgar, Hamilton, Kinney, McLain, Miller, Pusateri. 
Library: Young, J. M. Anderson, Dumke, Kurtz, McCloy, Serrano. 


Men's Interests: Culley, W. W. Anderson, R. C. White, Winans, and 
AMS representative. 


Religious Interests: Lambert, Burke, Freeman, Johnson, Lauridsen, Mc- 
Menamin. 


Scholarships and Student Aid: de Rycke, Brady, Culley, Freestone, McLain, 
Noble, Smithies. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Noble, Brady, Brantley, Cole, Culley, 
Lindsley, Smithies. 


Student Life: Gloyn, Culley, Hoit, Perkins, Reath, Noble, Smithies, and 
ASOC representatives. 


Summer Session: Brighouse, Brady, Hoit, McKelvey, Moore, Reath. 


Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Hoit, McCloy, Messler, and 
AWS representative. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF* 


ANNETTE) ADAMS st mae stn (AL Ali OR ae eiaE eme at Registrar's Office Assistant 
CAROLYN J) (AYARS, (bs cab secon CSU. L0 Se in aie Lae Registrar's Office Assistant 
RICHARD (Wu BAGNARD) PA Beg ihc), 0 ee Graduate Manager 
BDITH BLEITZ, Ea Bis a Secretary to the Director of Alumni Activities 
WILLIAM E. "Brock MA. CP VAL Accountant 
JEANTE) ML BURK GH SION 0s ONCE OC Or eee Secretary to the Chaplain 
ALMA CREAGER) Es Se iiCnhs co¥ 900): 0 cee uve Manager of Bookstore, 
and Manager of Student Activities 

UO MMe 0) hE NNRUN NI) AN EN an MMP E RUAN 0% Office Assistant 
MARTORIEDAILEY, AB uty Secretary to the Department of Music 
CSLUADYS| DOONALDSON( ju) ctial ct)! 07 t easel cs cele eset a Office Assistant 
PATRICIA DOUGLAS ANB. L000 ea Secretary to the Dean of Women 
VERNA; GALES) M Auaiaegit. si, ......Secretary to the Audio-Visual Coordinator 
TRAIN GOREGORY Me ict | VIE C60 OTN ee ee ‘Bookstore Assistant 
OVIVE) HUTCHISON, (ALB yo kat i a ee Secretary to the President, 
and Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 

MARTH AMI PER ESI: eicgs 05 0400 U0 a ae ee Registrar’s Office Assistant 
CAROLYN JOHNSON, A.B............. Assistant to the Manager of Student Activities 
JRAN CENT EU wai ely a) Ea ON NI 2 Assistant to the Director of Publicity 
CLAIRE V. LOMBARD, A.B..............--- Secretary to the Dean of Men and Director 
of Student Aid, and to the Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
PETC MUUNDAT Crm selUsg as ee) 3 ga Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
PEAIN TS tAVCATTEENVS fh colts U0) 2 rei ab al Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hall 
ID GRISOMIGK ERY ANB Matai is coy. J. Ie asa ee Registrar's Office Assistant 
VE UVEREDLCE Sorc i Cosi 0 Ae 2s Oe Maly Silay Accountant's Office Assistant 
NANCY OSHIRO Git ialacs il ile O fice Assistant, Department of Psychology 
ESTHER IEIERGE hurt oasis seh aeeae Registrar's Office Assistant 
JANETTE AsRE RDU each edo ui lily Cashier and Secretary to the Accountant 
PMO RIGHARING] Wee ane ORC) AUC et tbe Assistant to the Accountant 
FRANCES STi GRORGH) i) 00003) oti Secretary to the Department of Psychology 
and to the Director of the Summer Session 

DWPARIAN) OMAUB ACBLOM Ma Wich kun LE uae Registrar's Office Assistant 
EMALEAIW) STEEL AM Da iulae ust ie Secretary to the Manager of Residence 
and Office Manager 

IWARIE STEVENS... hus COP MEAP? he) A Secretary, Veteran's Office 
VIRGINIA! SUE TONG OW SUM ia ans Secretary to the Department of Education 
VANDA WHEELER O00 07 Sigal alls | Office Assistant in Charge of Mailing 
ANN WHITAKER............---- in aN i Roel ioe Secretary to the Comptroller 


*As of July 1, 1949 
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FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION 


PPESRUNOMIEGREISUNY 3 .S/) Uke. Loans wee ca Manager 
TSAREL TRUS EAGLE cM aE a Spel ae PSE AOE WEEN Assistant Manager 


TALE be LUST Baas aM AS USE RY 3 eas eae eo a ee aa Office Assistant 


HEAD RESIDENTS 


PB UI EPRI A PEST AL Dike Wee ehh ES Pp Noy Campus House 
DNR AOE  feite cee MN Eee iN de (cid ta le Swan Hall 
Peat Stal (ed Se 20 Wa WT Ee 1 aM Ie NO ee se leas CORR ARAN ee Haines Hall 
eA ONE ey eet ee hee re eA ON IY the LG a La Casa 
Mary Mars, A.B................. UES AP LAU CH ANDES SAR SEAR DN PRONG ICONS Erdman Hall 
HES OES TG TUTE UL ATS BEANS SEE US LS EMR ACY TER ae EE Wylie Hall 
LoS 2 TLS gL EA SA a I ote a AAC DOE Haines Hall 
RM RRM EEO TIVE NN et oe Orr Hall 
Re MIO MAS ea OO el Te Armadale 


Pm ELA MID TONY MADR rose igor eel sece lp baeee College Physician 
RICHARD Mini ERY M.Dei 20 sort at, Red erie Polion sh ANH eS, College Physician 
Pe UGUASIEATON (MUD eeu ot ih Ll Consulting Psychiatrist 
Pee HS RCARG RON MOE big ee hu ak! A ul Resident Nurse 
WV AVIRA VEC IS RIN ee pe NA cote aude Assistant Resident Nurse 


LIBRARY STAFF 


PIG AMDT ROWN ) DOs ace Shel Secretary to the Librarian 
Een AVELY Vi oe Cr heath Order Librarian 
ETS 1B CURA CONGUE RS ee le a A Bindery Department 
PRAREEO GARDNER AGI, fiir is oes osane ethnics Reserve Room Librarian 
UCR VOM TS Oty OM ke A ei Head Cataloger 
Pee My WacD a nun Cua ae Le kee Typist 
PRE Um TICINDY WA Gc ie Ce ie et Reference Librarian 
PERT CRDTATHIES lice) afb sce oie csbec cpa Lae Assistant Reference Librarian 
DRAB MORO MORRALLD WABI a A ln! Circulation Librarian 
USO CCT NEES G4 ELL OU LP General Library Assistant 
PUT RS GG 0 CA Mae AM CP bed eS ALN De a a General Library Assistant 
TAD ermm NEE Peis tec isc ON es ae Ey Reserve Room Librarian 


PLANT STAFF 


Biers COLLIER NAY Boa tcc sister sikenscuee shee gcteeh ec tonp Superintendent of Grounds 
HENRY HAROLD Hake, A.B........... Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenance 
SPENORREEIAYS tesa i AW QE eT Ue a ere ni Date ALES Technical Supervisor 
SLATS, UWE TC Lg UPS SE RUA bac cai a dl A aR NOL CHRD Chief Housekeeper 
[TEE SOS S94, GN LSID OW CRIP SSE WH SS sa rene a Chief Engineer 
DIOR EDIE MOK EEG EY sie eu hk ube. Secretary to the Superintendents 


of Maintenance and Grounds 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and midway 
between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the 
slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and treatment of 
landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. 


The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings and 
several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Studio Annex, the 
Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six tennis 
courts and two athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic facilities. 
All buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, A.I.A., 
thus creating a unification of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


CAMPUS REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for four dormitories and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the use of 
the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was a gift from 
Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and the 
college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


JOHNSON HALL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In Johnson 
Hall are located the Administrative offices, and approximately thirty faculty 
offices and class rooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English type, known 
as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


FowLer HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena 
by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, laboratories and 
offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Museum 
of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection are also located 
in this building. Erected 1914. 


THE Mary Norton CiAppP Lisprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of seminar 
rooms. Erected 1924. 


THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION setves as a center for the social 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall and 
dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social rooms 
for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club room. This building 
also contains the central heating plant. About twenty friends of the college 
joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, seating | 
one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal rooms 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE, CLASSROOM UNITS, THORNE HALL 


A GROUP OF FOREIGN-BORN STUDENTS 


ART CLASS IN THORNE HALL PATIO; MUSIC BUILDING AT RIGHT 


ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION, CENTER OF STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


we. 


ERDMAN AND ORR HALLS, RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


SWAN HALL, A RESIDENCE F 
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for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and Speech 
Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 


THE Music BUILDING, providing departmental offices, practice rooms and 
an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne Audi- 
torium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends of the 
college. Erected 1929. , 


THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basket-ball floor and offices for the Department 
of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and 
the Associated Students. Erected 1926. 


THE E. S. FreLD MEMORIAL BUILDING and the TAYLOR SWIMMING POOL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker rooms and 
an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is protected from cross- 
drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley 
Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building 
honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 


HELEN G. EMMONS MEMoRIAL is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor illness. 
Erected 1936. 


JAMEs SWAN HALt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute to her 
husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 


HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a building 
which combines many modern features of student housing and provides rooms 
for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 


BERTHA HarTON Orr HALyt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This hall 
offers living quarters to sixty-six women. Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, 
Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by a loan from endowment funds 
which is being amortized out of income. Erdman Hall accommodates seventy 
women. Erected 1927. 


Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary Orr 
Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close neighbors of the college, 
is the third of the residences for women. This building accommodates seventy- 
five students. Erected 1940. 


THE PRESIDENT’s RESIDENCE, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey style 
of architecture. Erected 1932. 

THE RESIDENCE FOR THE DEAN OF THE FACULTY is built in the American 
Colonial style of architecture and is located north of the women’s residence halls 
in a grove of beautiful oaks. Erected 1922. 
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A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adjacent 
to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of architecture. 
Erected 1932. . 


THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equipment 
for Physical Education work for Women. Erected 1922. 


THE W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, 
baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for physical educa- 
tion and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 


There are six TENNIS Courts on the campus, three of which are the gift 
of Mr, A. E. Bell, 95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 1945, 
and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


THE Hittsie THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. William Meade Orr, Mrs. 
Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the College. In the main it is Greek in 
design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit approached by a 
stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, 
and is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic properties. 
Erected 1925. 


THE Epwarp Hayes Morse MEMoriAL Opsservatory is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving mecha- 
nism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, and a solar 
telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse collection of astro- 
nomical instruments. Erected 1944. 


Through the Federal Works Agency, eight all-metal prefabricated buildings 
of 1,000 square feet each were located conveniently and unobtrusively about the 
campus for auxiliary laboratory, classroom and shop purposes. These buildings 
are quite permanent in character and were provided to aid in the training of 
veterans. Erected 1947. 


The Federal Public Housing Authority erected forty-two apartments on 
the campus for the use of married veterans and four units housing forty single 
men. Ownership of these units was transferred to the College in 1948 under 
the McGregor Act. 


The State of California, in cooperation with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, erected twenty-two apartments on the campus for married veterans. 
The College operates these buildings for the State. 


Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr, and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission of both 
resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selection is based on 
all available information concerning the aptitudes, interests, scholastic achieve- 
ment and personal qualifications of each applicant, and decisions by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions reflect judgment combining all of these factors. 


Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has little 
bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and non-resident 
students is desirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college work 
or plans for college courses. 


Not more than 300 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in September 
and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each semester. Formal 
application should be filed before March 15 for the fall semester and December 
15 for the spring semester. 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms pro- 
vided by the office of the Registrar, the following information: 


1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going to 
college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the college 
he would like to attend. An application fee of three dollars must accompany 
each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seeking 
admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks for 
detailed records of high school work together with complete transcripts from 
all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the candi- 
date’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these statements 
should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the school last 
attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of the applicant’s 
own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, is familiar with Occi- 
dental College. 


4, All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental College. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories and 
physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the College before 
final action is.taken on their applications for admission. 
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The date for selection of new students is announced well in advance of 
the opening of each semester. Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 
is required toward tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, 
students accepted into college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 
toward room rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit 
applies on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, full 
tuition deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded provided written 
notice of cancellation is received in the Registrar’s office on or before August 
first from fall semester applicants or January first from applicants accepted for 
the spring semester. No refund will be made after these dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all appli- 
cants for admission to Occidental College. Dates for the tests given by the 
College may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. 
These tests are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is charged; 
this fee is non-refundable. 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus are 
expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and various foreign 
countries. Applicants for fall admission may take tests either in December, 
January or March. Those seeking admission to the spring semester may take 
tests either in August or December. 


During the academic year 1949-1950, the College Entrance Examination 
Board will hold a complete series of examinations on each of the following 
dates: 


Saturday, December 10, 1949 Saturday, March 11, 1950 
Saturday, January 14, 1950 Saturday, May 20, 1950 
Wednesday, August 9, 1950 


Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains rules 
regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of the tests; 
advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions; and lists of 
examination centers, 


Candidates should make applications by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to P.O. Box 
775, Berkeley 4, California, by students who wish to take the examinations in 
any of the following states, territories or foreign areas: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Province of Alberta, Prov- 
ince of British Columbia, Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, 
including Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in any 
state or foreign area not given above should write to P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 


Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon request. 
When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they wish applica- 
tions for the December, January, March, May or August tests. Each application 
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for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be accompanied by a fee of six dollars. 
All applications and fees should reach the approptiate office of the Board not 
later than the dates specified below: 


For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, Outside the United States, 
the Canal Zone, Mexico or Canada, the Canal Zone, 

Date of Tests the West Indies Mexico, or the West Indies 
December 10, 1949 November 19 October 22 
January 14, 1950 December 24 November 26 
March 11, 1950 February 18 January 21 
May 20, 1950 April 29 April 1 
August 9, 1950 July 9 June 21 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a penalty 
fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. Under no circumstances will 
an application be accepted if it is received at a Board office later than one week 
prior to the date of the examination. Candidates are urged to send in their 
applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks before the 
closing date. 


The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated 
on the candidates’ applications. The college will, in turn, notify the candidates 
of the action taken upon their applications for admission. No action is taken 
by Occidental College without full information as indicated on page 27. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school programs to 
the following subjects which are considered especially desirable as preparation 
for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign language, history, 
mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis should be given to those 
subjects which are directly related to the student’s proposed field of concen- 
tration in college. 


Grades of “A” and “B,” or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, the 
minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission is approxi- 
mately a ‘““B” average from high school. In addition, students seeking to transfer 
with advanced standing are expected to present college records of “C” average 
or better, together with statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate insti- 
tutions previously attended. Both grades in previous scholastic work and scores 
in aptitude tests are considered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation 
and promise. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred units. 
Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classification for 
work completed at other institutions is provisional during the first semester of 
attendance. 
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In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty com- 
mittee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regular Occi- 
dental College courses, although not completed in an institution of recognized 
collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, with satisfactory 
evidence of the work completed, must be presented to the Registrar. 


Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for admis- 
sion to graduate standing, will be found on pages 56-59 of this catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of work a 
special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all degree 
requirements. 


No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. Special 
students are subject to all the rules and regulations which apply to regular 
undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evaluated 
in accordance with the established regulations governing admission to Occi- 
dental College. No action will be taken concerning the admission of a student 
from a non-English speaking country until there has been presented, in addition 
to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of record and estimates of personal 
qualifications, acceptable evidence that the applicant’s command of English is 
sufficient to enable him to carry college courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regular 
standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in preceding 
paragraphs. 


Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educational 
experience, including both formal study and informal learning. Veterans are 
invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence work or other 
educational experience, and to request evaluation of such records in terms of 
possible credit toward a degree. 


Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy of 
his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Committee on 
Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably in person, with 
the Dean of Men. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support from 
taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee which covers 
about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him by the College. The 
balance of these costs is met by income from endowment and by gifts from 
trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are interested in the type of 
training which this institution provides. — 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the schedules 
which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body fee, and certain 
other fees are payable each semester on or before the day of registration. 
Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service fee of $2.00 is charged. 
Other fees are payable as indicated. The College reserves the right to change 
any of these fees on one month’s notice should economic conditions make it 
necessary. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


Recrrarenemeuriccrotannareamuneit a LiL Sue at tye $250.00 
{UME Tea eg Ya Ps co carn 32a] OE GA COS GR Pp ee ea De eae eee 225.00 
STREET Fg Et 198 IS a RS 7.50 
TUITION, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit ................ 20.00 
TUITION, graduate, less than twelve units, per unit .........2..2.2222..-.-. 18.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) .......................- 3.00 
APIeDE lest (Required of new students) ie 2.00 


SUMMER SESSION—(See Summer Session Bulletin) 


RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 
DEMIS R ESDP NGHS MAG Cees lah ae se te hh. ud tee adil le, $305.00 
DME Tet ESIDEINGES 0 ciueva VU ys Ree cL BEL OUE Oey eat 325.00 


(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room.) 


Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, admission to all 
athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the College, and graduation. The privilege of 
the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures established 
for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 70% of Thorne Hall at each 
event. 


*This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription 
to the college paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for 
membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund thus 
created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student Body. The 
budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President of the College. 
Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is available for general 
college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
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DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, pef COUISE .............-.-0-2--- $2.00 to $ 7.00 

CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT: 1.0.0).220. 2.0 Oe 5.00 

EDUCATION——Audio-Vistial » 23). esi csvacucecdaah ans face ep 4 clten eae 7.00 

Practice Teaching, (4 units) and Placement Fee .................. 20.00 
(This fee is non-refundable). 

Music, ‘APPLIED—Individual Instruction )!...0, 2b 60.00 


Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See Page 106). 
For each additional hour: 


PIANO—5. hours per week 23. 2 2 ee pie Taf ( | 
OrcAN—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per ‘week ....-..../.. eee 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week .................. 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: 
Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller’s office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education ........ 5.00 
AUDITOR’S FEE, per unit: 

LECTURE COURSES: ccchilUui at bee 10.00 

CREATIVE ART Courses, including Art 153, per unit ............ 20.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER ......------ 2.00 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, (based on individual study), per course 5.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ...........--- $1.00 to 3.00 
ExcEss Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit, each ~........2.2.2.:.::es210-+ 18.00 
EXCUSE FROM) ASSEMBLY——late request)! 2002 2.00 
GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical 

ands Pre-Nursing: Courses: i22.0.02.4i..4c0t. eer 5.00 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS—Late: 

First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION: 0.0.1 ee 1.00 | 

EACH WEEK THEREAFTER 200.2)... 2 ee 50 
REGISTRATION, (ate DOL Lday 5.2.5.0). esh de tdsesesten sy <artucastay: ee 1.00 
TEACHER'S CREDENTIALIPERE 05-0 oscsccoccssectadacccisvosecece-cte nes. 5.00 
THESIS FOR M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy .............-.:2-++-+- 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy*...... 1.00 
VOCATIONAL “TBST: Aes 8 A) oh Ue 1.00 
WOMEN'S. GYM /SUTT) inset ey ant ana ae, ee 3.00 


*Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to College have 
been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the College 
for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has been estab- 
lished in order that the College and the student may share the loss equitably 
when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $25.00. 
Withdrawal within five weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week 
or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on room will be 
pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In the case of music 
fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of which 
determines the refund period. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Scholarships at Occidental College include a limited number of competitive 
awatds to new students, both freshmen and junior college transfers, and to 
students in course. These awards, designated as Honor Scholarships and Donor 
Scholarships, are given in recognition of academic attainment and promise, as 
indicated by scholastic records and aptitude test scores, and personal qualifica- 
tions. They involve no obligation for repayment. 


Awards are made also from endowed scholarship funds and special scholar- 
ships, some of which are subject to restrictions established by the donors. 


Prospective students who wish to ask for scholarship consideration should 
indicate their requests on applications filed with the Committee on Admissions. 
Students in course, other than those who qualify for Honor Scholarships, should 
file applications with the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. Dates 
for selection of scholarship recipients are announced each semester. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRESHMAN Honor SCHOLARSHIPS: Ten awarded by the Committee on 
Scholarships and two awarded through the California Scholarship Federation, 
with special consideration of academic achievement. Valued from $250 to $500; 
for two semesters. 


JuNIoR COLLEGE HONor SCHOLARSHIPS: Four awarded by the Committee 
on Scholarships and one awarded through Alpha Gamma Sigma. Valued from 
$250 to $500; for two semesters. 


HoNor SCHOLARSHIPS IN Course: Awarded by the Committee on Schol- 
atships to the three students in the sophomore, junior and senior classes who 
attained the highest academic rating for the preceding semester in their respective 
classes. Valued at $250 if the recipient lives in a college dormitory, otherwise, 
$125; for one semester. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: The Committee on Scholarships makes awards to 
winners of the American Chemical Society Contest, the Southern California 
Association of Physics Teachers Contest and the Los Angeles Hi-Y Contest. 
Valued from $250 to $500; for two semesters. 


Donor SCHOLARSHIPS: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarships ac- 
cording to the terms of the gift. Valued from $100 to $500. 


MINISTERIAL GRANTS: Awarded by the Committee on Scholarships to the 
children of ordained ministers in full-time active service. Valued at $125 per 
semester if the recipient lives in a college dormitory; otherwise $62.50 per 
semester. 


ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIP FUNDS 


The following endowed funds are held by the Board of Trustees or other 
agencies in behalf of the College, the income therefrom being available for 
scholarships under the terms of each fund for students of promise and financial 
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need. The administration of these grants is under the Faculty Committee on 
Scholarships and Student Aid. 


An anonymous donor has deposited a fund of $19,050, the revenue from 
which is to be used to finance scholarships for students from the Department 
of Economics. ; 


The Bidwell Fund of $21,500, administered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Dean Thomas Gregory Burt Scholarship Fund of $9,671, established 
by the Board of Trustees in recognition of his long service as a teacher and 
administrator and his supervision of the scholarship program throughout his 
deanship. 


The Mary Andrews Clark and Mary Margaret Miller Memorial Scholar- 
ship of $1,900, established by Mrs, Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs, J. M. 
Newell and Anna B, Clark. 


The Horace Cleland Scholarhsip of $1,000 established by the Alumni 
Association in honor of T, Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper 
classman on the basis of need, merit and scholarship. 


The Albert B. and Florence O. Cutter Scholarship of $20,000, the in- 
come preferably for students from Riverside County and divided equally 
between men and women. 


The Raphael Herman and Norman B. Herman Student Aid Fund of 
$25,000, established by Raphael Herman as a memorial. 


The Theodore C. Koethen Scholarship of $2,000, established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter L. Koethen in honor of their son, available to a young man pre- 
paring for missionary work, or to the son of a missionary. The fund is held 
in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


The Newkirk Memorial Scholarship Fund of $4,768, established in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Garrett Newkirk and their son John Martin Newkirk 
for a student preparing for Christian work. 


, -The Arthur and Frances W. Noble Scholarship Fund of $11,175, for a 
young man and young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
freshman year. 


The Frederick A. Stebler Scholarship of $7,900, established by Fred 
Stebler of Riverside, in honor of his son Frederick A. Stebler, ’39. 


The Lieut. Kevork V. Tashjian Scholarship Fund of $3,400, established 
by Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of 
the 22nd Marines, killed in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for 
entering students as morally repayable grants-in-aid. 


The Pearl Tiffin Scholarship Fund of $30,000, established by Dr. and 
Mts. W. W. Tiffin in memory of their daughter. 


The War Memorial Fund of $11,187, established in 1947-48 in memory 
of Occidental’s World War II dead. 
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In addition to the foregoing funds, The Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships: 


Blee,; Mrv-and Mrs. Robert Jiiic2 ce: .-00 te epee eerste ene $ 2,000 
Bonsak, Louise atid Martane soc. 2c... ceccoeths asp eangevennin senna renee yee 10,000 
Boyd, Dr Edwin! Forrest: 0 i aas ieee erent 355 
Clarke’ Anna Be renee eee ee a veseatna tat Oe er 1,500 
Crawford, O. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years 

and thenavailable for ‘scholarships j...-5.: 2.052), ae 
Dimamick Purid 5 eek ek ee i occ a 1,000 
FulesePirnd: chee Oe ee er ae eee 1,000 
Hoover, Martin, sift of Kate oC. Hoover 2.5 00s ce eee 5,000 
Locke,” Jamies IN. jcc t) sence ee 750 
Newell,’ J. M. and JEllagEs 25 soe ek aah kre 2,500 
Parsons (Fund vies 0 ee a ea 1,000 
Parsons, H.-P. Fund: i202 ee 5,000 
Schoonover, Mrs. L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover ..............22....-221--+-- 664 
Shipman. Furie a. ).a,- bch ce eecs ne ase eee nag 1,000 
Taylor, Mary J.—A fund of $10,000 subject to annuity -..................... 
Whyte, Isabella icc ccc cep eta eo epee eee 14,000 


In the 1906 Endowment Campaign the following churches established 
funds of $1,000 each: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI FuNpD, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and allo- 
cated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1948-49 this fund totalled 
approximately soc... ccs lea cateeneend-webel va slsae oes heel ts tiny tela ane ee $13,500 


THE FEDERATED AID SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of the 
Los Angelés Presbytery) to women of. worth and need) ..0i0.2... $500 


THE WILLIAM N. AND JENNIE H. GOODWIN SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Jennie 
H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in‘ vocational training: ......... 1. 600 


THE Las AMIGAS SCHOLARSHIP FuND, established by the Las Amigas Club and 
based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency 
purposes as determined by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship 
grants to worthy students. In 1948-49 this fund totalled approximately .............-.---.- $700 


THE ROBERT GRANT MARTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, established by 
the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Professor of English, 
sh VL: SS ee NN Ce LET TCC ME TRCN Nt RMU Ee $225 

THE PAN-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Council of 
Occidental College to a woman of worth and need visio cco ccsaesne eee $175 

THE H. B. SILLIMAN SCHOLARSHIP, received through the Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in’ the Ui /SivA(\ yi ee re $50 

THE SIGMA ALPHA IoTA Music SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Occidental 


College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major of high musician- 
SHIP aNd NESd), p.chipci-cchavacovecnanmsidciecatammmbecsdisluudg lace ULM a em ne, 8 Jno Siena ee $125 
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PRIZES 


THE MARTIN DWELLE KNEELAND PRIZE FuND: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a student 
preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good all 
around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 


THE Fred H. SCHAUER PRIZE FuND: From this fund, annually, a trophy 
is purchased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in 
conjunction with the college athletic program. 


POETRY PRIZE: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems 
written by undergraduate students will be offered in 1949-50 under a gift 
received from the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 


THE ELIZABETH Davis PETERS MEMORIAL Music Prize: Given in memory 
of Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in 
Burbank and Glendale. An annual award of $50.00 is made to the Music major 
who in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year 
to advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 


Jim Harvey TropHy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 


THE Percy F. SCHUMACHER AWARD: A plaque awarded annually to the 
person who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of 
the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 


STUDENT AID 


Occidental College endeavors to assist desirable students who are in need 
of financial aid and who expect to graduate from this institution. Such aid takes 
four forms: Scholarships, grants of aid, loans and employment. The student 
should understand, however, that he can not rely wholly upon any or all of 
these forms of aid to meet the costs of tuition and living. Freshmen or new 
students of advanced standing, before enrolling, should have funds sufficient 
to defray expenses for at least one semester. It is difficult for a new student 
to establish himself satisfactorily during the first semester in college if he is 
engaged in remunerative work. Experience has shown that most students who 
attempt to meet the larger part of their college expenses by outside work pay 
too heavy a price either in impaired physical well-being or in an unsatisfactory 
academic record. Some assistance should be available from parents, relatives or 
friends. The Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid gladly undertakes 
the consideration of individual problems. 
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Applications for assistance are carefully investigated by the committee and 
assistance is granted only under the following regulations: 


1. Students who receive financial assistance are expected 
(a) To submit a planned budget and to live economically. 
(b) To maintain satisfactory scholarship. Assistance may be withdrawn 


from any student who falls below an average grade of “C’ in any semester's 
work. 


(c) To live in harmony with the ideals and regulations of the insti- 
tution. 


2. Any student receiving financial assistance of any type from the College 
is expected to confer with representatives of the Committee on Scholarships and 
Student Aid before assuming any new financial obligation not anticipated at the 
time aid was granted. This includes pledging to social organizations, member- 
ship in which increases one’s budget by approximately one hundred dollars 
per year. 

GRANTS OF Alp: A number of “Grants’’ are available to freshmen and 
sophomores of high character with good scholastic and citizenship records who 
have not qualified for scholarships awards and who are in definite need of 
financial assistance. Only those students will be considered who give promise 
of success in college work and who intend to graduate from Occidental College. 


EMPLOYMENT: Numerous campus jobs are open to students on the college 
campus and in the nearby community. An employment grading system is in 
effect on the campus and the employment grade of each student worker is 
permanently recorded each semester in the college files. 


INTEREST-BEARING LOANS: Financial assistance is available to juniors and 
seniors from various loan funds. Loans are repayable and interest bearing in 


accordance with the specific terms of the note. The committee may require the 
signature of a guarantor or satisfactory collateral. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 
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The Mary C, Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty 
Women’s Club 
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Mac Innes Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. McInnes, and consisting of short term interest bearing loans 
of $25 or less. 


The following organizations have in recent years made loan funds available 
to Occidental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman's Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Fund. 
Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Pasadena Rotary Club. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differential 
between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution thoroughly 
for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Two hundred thousand 
dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may teceive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in this phase 
of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information concerning the 
establishment and administration of these funds may be secured from the 
President of the College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and without the 
College. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, honor, or 
good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of the College, will 
be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension 
or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the right to withhold its 
degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding financial obligations 
either to the College, to student organizations, or to others in the community. 
The College also reserves the right, without naming specific charges, to exclude 
from its privileges any student whose presence, in the judgment of appropriate 
administrative officers of the College, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in assisting 
students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include the services 
of the Health Staff, of the members of the Department of Psychology and the 
College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned with 
student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major depart- 
ment chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. 


The College maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service for 
the benefit of students and alumni. 


The vocational counseling service aims to assist students in their formula- 
tion of career plans and to provide reliable occupational information. A fee 
of one dollar is charged to cover the cost of psychological tests and inventories 
used. 


The placement service assists seniors and alumni in securing permanent 
positions, and aids students who desire part time or summer employment. A 
specialized service is provided for those who wish to obtain positions in the 
teaching profession; complete records of the qualifications of each candidate 
are assembled and mailed to school officials at their request or at the request 
of the candidate. A fee of five dollars is charged for each year the registration 
for teacher placement is renewed. 


_ A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service men 
and women. 
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RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory experi- 
ment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume his or 
her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the group aims at 
all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the individual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, all 
undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men must live in a resi- 
dence under college supervision. Information concerning residence facilities 
and regulations will be found on page 44 of this publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is centered 
in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne Hall, through 
which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama and lecture are 
enjoyed by students and members of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general administration 
of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regulations 
governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation and 
administration. 


Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives and 
representatives of both men and women students in college residence halls give 
consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting men’s and 
women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which exist 
on the campus will be found on pages 144-145 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is conducted on a distinctively 
Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential part of culture 
and character. The freedom of each student to make his own choice, however, 
is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion as a part of the curriculum, 
various other activities contribute to the enrichment and expression of the 
religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of the 
assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is held each 
Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen especially for 
their understanding of young people and their problems. 
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The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Student 
Church which also represents the combined work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Students 
interested in various branches of religious work as a profession meet for frequent 
conferences or discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student 
conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the weeks just preceding 
Easter and at other periods of the school year there are special daily gatherings 
for worship and meditation. 


Churches in the immediate vicinity of the College give special attention to 
the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena 
offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its students, 
recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a 
college program, and that good health is necessary if full value is to be attained 
from curricular activities. 


A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including evidence 
of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part of the admission 
credentials. A medical examination is required of all students at the beginning 
of each year.* Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education department to develop physical health as well 
as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent illness by regu- 
lation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in the residence 
halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, 
and by continual care of the college environment. 


Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expectéd in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 


The health services and facilities of the College are available to the students 
within the general charge for tuition. The personnel of the health staff may 
be found listed on page 23 of this bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during daily office 
hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped as a small 
modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses. Emmons Memorial 
furnishes care to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be charged 
a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty cents per 
week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the 
medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of four 
days per term within the tuition charge. Non-resident students, however, will 
be charged $1.75 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for 
additional days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, students in residence 
receiving credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if a 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves the right to give 
preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. 


4, Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
become ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of specialists; addi- 
tional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical service 
beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory 
tests, special medicines and any other expensive tests or treatments; removal to 
a nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 


The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emergencies 


but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a charge is made 
at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but if 
necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


The College assumes no responsibility for injuries in classes, in the residence 
halls or athletics, either intercollegiate or intra-mural, beyond first aid treatment 
and treatment of minor injuries. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the. College include seven residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa and Armadale Houses. 
Each of these is under the supervision of a carefully selected head resident. 


Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining Room 
and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic 
principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health of residence students are 
outlined in detail in the current catalogue. 


There are sixty-four apartments on the campus for the use of married 
veterans and three units for single men. 


MEN 


All non-veteran freshman men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places approved 
by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operated by 
students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. Freshman 
women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women students may live only 
in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing of 
an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reservation 
inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the Regis- 
trar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean of Women and the 
Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 


Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 
A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 


toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will be made (a) to 
new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the Registrar’s Office 
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on or before August first by fall semester applicants or January first by students 
accepted for the spring semester; (b) to previously enrolled students if written 
notice of withdrawal from residence is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean 
of Men before August first. No refunds will be made after these dates. 


All applications for admission of women for residence are considered on 
a competitive basis. The date on which selection is made is announced each 
semester. : 


Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have maintained 
a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have withdrawn 
and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a grade point average 
of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must have filed application 
before the date set by the college for selection of resident students. 


Continuance of men students in residence after the freshman year is on 
a competitive basis. 


The semester charge for room and board is as follows: 
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All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs. The 
College provides for the periodical cleaning of student’s rooms and for the 
laundry of bed linen and towels. 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During the vacations when the halls are closed, provision 
for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those students who have 
adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The services of the Health Center 
and health staff are not available when the residence halls are closed. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the procedure 
outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and countersigned 
by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of 
registration showing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
matriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all students who fail 
to return registration books within the first week of the semester will be charged 
a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the signed approval 
of his official adviser the course of study which he intends to pursue. Both 
courses for which college credit is desired and audited courses must appear on 
this study-list. No student will be admitted to any classes or exercises of the 
College except as authorized by his certificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students may be 
advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. As soon as selection 
has been made of the department in which a student is chiefly interested or 
intends to do his major work, advice should be sought from the chairman of 
this proposed major department. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the upper 
division. 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the instructors 
whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two dollars is charged 
for each change after the first Friday of the semester. No course may be entered 
after the second Friday of the semester; nor may a course be discontinued after 
the fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the class- 
room throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one unit when 
devoted to laboratory or field work. 


Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the maxi- 
mum for which a student may register without formal permission through the 
office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve units or for 
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more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and must be approved 
by appropriate officers of the College. 


If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfinished work 
or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the following semester will 
be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and are 
required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be required as a 
partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take or to pass any regular, 
mid-semester, or other course examinations will result in such deficiencies and 
disqualifications as instructors may impose. A fee of one to three dollars is 
charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) may 
be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for graduate 
reports. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of passing 
grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of illness or for 
some other reason over which the student has no control. This grade may be 
given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of the Faculty. An 
Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some other 
method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade than D may 
be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks after the close of 
the semester in which it was incurred. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Graduate 
Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor, 
who specifies the time limit within which the work of the course is to be com- 
pleted, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed within the specified 
time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the student’s permanent record. 
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Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester written 
statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, Deferred grades 
and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or a Deferred grade, 
the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholarship of 
the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course accord- 
ing to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three grade 
points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, 1 grade point 
for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition or Failure. A 
student’s grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of 
grade points which he receives at the end of a semester by the total number 
of units for which he is registered in that semester. No grade points are as- 
signed for audited courses, or for courses completed through independent study 
and examination. 


An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in estimating 
this average. When the final grade is recorded, however, the student’s perma- 
nent record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 
of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the end 
of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is limited to a 
maximum of sixteen units. 


A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a semester 
or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 2.00 is 
subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be placed 
on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committee on Student 
Conduct and Scholarship. 


A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of one 
semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an individual 
basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifications become a 
part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will be given by Occidental 
College for work completed at another institution by a student who has been 
disqualified. A student under disqualification can not be given a clear record 
for transfer. 


A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire course is 
required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments are 
stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 
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Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part of 
the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assembly exercises. Specific rules governing attendance and outlining 
the penalties imposed for absences are published with the schedule of classes 
at the beginning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw from 
the College may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. A student 
who discontinues his work without complying with these requirements receives 
Failures for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing 
from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his right to 
honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as outlined 
on pages 27-29. 


SOPHOMORE: The completion of a minimum of twenty-eight units. 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, and satisfaction of 
the lower division requirements outlined on pages 50-52. 


SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a member 
of society. 


In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student with 
the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic techniques 
of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation and communication ; 
(2) an integrated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage 
in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and philoso- 
phy; and (3) competence in one or more specialized areas which will permit 
him to achieve a satisfactory personal life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally extends 
through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. During 
the first two years the student’s program includes primarily the lower division 
courses intended to develop the techniques, understanding and appreciation 
which are considered essential to a liberal arts program. The work of the upper 
division is devoted largely to intensive study in one or more areas of con- 
centration. 


Students who entered Occidental College prior to 1948 will follow degree 
requirements as outlined in the published catalogue of the year of their matricu- 
lation. Students who entered in September, 1948, or thereafter will be expected 
to meet the following requirements in order to qualify for formal recommen- 
dation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as described 
on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be credited 
toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more than eighteen 
units will be credited from the lower division. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these 
units shall be selected from courses in Religion 1-22, inclusive; the remaining 
two units will be satisfied through completion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History and one in the pro- 
visions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page 89). 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity, two 
hours per week throughout each semester of the lower division; and the passing 
of a swimming test. 
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5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the two 
final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve units 
per semester. 


Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, but 
the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive exam- 
ination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six weeks 
pfior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is expected 
to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower division 
requirements: 


BA ODOU My ian 4. Al Mo sen 24 units 
Pa Cence mae ke yk 12 units 
BEE OHeDTCompositton mre tsk eGR | ae 4 units 
aT acid EL SIM CENCE 4 units 
Ree OrCiO chan OUApe mi dig a Pe Wea, ath et 8-0 units 
“HESS Sos D od AS ofa RRL ay a ger a BAe Ae 4-0 units 
Hasson miicuicaron it wed oe Meme che ids a os 4 units 
VN Side Vols MULTE Ak SSO) alles oa UN aie U0 RPI 4-16 units 
otariy wer division. wok tenn Oh sao 64 units 


*Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language (writ- 
ten or spoken), English Composition, Speech and Physical Education. A Student who 
demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester 
course in any of these subjects may register for the second semester of the course. Dem- 
onstration of proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of one 
of these subjects will earn for the student the privilege of substituting elective work for 
the required course. 


Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be post- 
poned until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower division elec- 
tives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is advisable, 
however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever possible. 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. Usually 
such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower division. As 
early as possible each student should select his major area and should consult 
the chairman of his proposed major department for counsel concerning sequence 
of courses which will provide for general requirements, major prerequisites 
and desirable electives. 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


History OF CIvILIZATION: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying material 
from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through (1) 
science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or (2) completion 
of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and either Astronomy 30 or 
Geology 30. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated on 
page 51. 


SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, unless 
completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated on page 51. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: Throughout either the freshman or the sophomore 
year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 51. A four unit course each semester in either written or spoken language 
unless the student can pass either an end-of-course examination in a language 
as given at Occidental College or a proficiency test showing superior achieve- 
ment in any language not given in this institution. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE: In either the freshman or sophomore year unless 
postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on page 51. Four 
units from Religion 1-22 inclusive. 


PuysicAL EpucaTION: In the freshman year, Physical Education A-B 
(Basis Skills and Swimming); in the sophomore year, elective activities from 
Physical Education 1-50. 


ELEcTIVEs: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years to 
make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. To 
be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed 
major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no degree 
candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met all of the 
specific requirements of the lower division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are specified 
for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has entered 
the upper division, provided this work completes the total required as a mini- 
mum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chairman of 
the department of major emphasis. 


Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the announce- 
ments of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 64-134). The 
following regulations relate to the administration of all departments, under the 
general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 or more than 24 may be required toward the compre- 
hensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be either in 
that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on the 
sequence of courses, or optional sequences where choice is offered, as published 
in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. The comprehensive exam- 
ination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 


A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not take 
a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 
consideration is recommended by his major department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final course 
examinations in all subjects except their majors. 
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3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted senior 
standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 18 units 
of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his major subject. 


4, Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three semesters, 
including the last two. Students are advised to continue the work of the major 
group or department throughout all semesters of the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship requirements 
for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for graduation but 
may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, students who fail to 
attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division courses of any department 
will not be accepted by that department as majors. The recommendation of the 
major department is necessary for graduation. Each department is required to 
report delinquent scholarship for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty 
at the close of each semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only with the permission of the Dean of the 
Faculty and the consent of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because of 
unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. Unsatis- 


factory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualification from the 
College. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division students through the privilege of obtaining credit by 
examination in a regularly listed course covered by such study. A statement 
outlining in detail the plan under which credit may be so established will be 


found in the class-schedule bulletin which is published at the beginning of 
each semester. . 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a liberal 
education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable preparation for 
professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, however, for flexi- 
bility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ individual needs and 
to provide for the subjects which are specified by many professional schools as 
a basis for graduate study. Suggestions concerning adaptation of majors to 
preparation for various vocational and professional fields are included in depart- 
mental announcements in this catalogue. A partial list of these fields is sum- 
marized below; students interested in any of them should seek counsel from 
advisers as indicated. Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities 
and preparation may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree require- 
ments as outlined on pages 50-54. | 
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Page 
Reference Adviser 

Pia sOMPCOMINerCe a) ere i 76 Dunn 
Eiomeeriine Chemical okie Nye els 72 Brantley 

Mining and Petroleum .................... 87 White 

Civil, Electrical and Mechanical ...... 116 Bollman 
Foreign Service, Government Service or Law ....60, 120 McKelvey 
NOW atic C1tiNe ee ie el, 83 Oliver 
PEF C08 00 MI OI eae ena Ne che ree ee 98 McCloy 
Willer Oh toa OTST R49 a Oe eee 62 Selle 
Ministry and Religious Education ............2..2..2--+-+- 107 Noble 
WREST 0 ce tc) aay Side CRI BARS aac a 101 Swan 
I nie 00 Fp ate 42 GAR) UA Rae Se A 68 Field 
SSS! AI GET pat I a RAC AEA GRIM OUR aR 124 Brighouse 
jes er 1 PEST aa CaF RR a a eS 111 Trieb 
PsiigwerctinlisthatiOny ces CMe 60 Baisden 
EEL NCES oy las Sh al ae ile fap tale eh 128, 124 Richardson, Brighouse 
FEST AUT okt AON ORE NAST IE 79, 138 Moore 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interesting 
educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate students, empha- 
sizing special opportunities which are not available in the regular sessions. 
For example, intensive work is offered in audio-visual education, with practical 
applications in nearby public schools. Special workshops are featured in several 
departments, such as Education, Psychology and the Social Sciences. Standard 
courses in most academic fields also are offered in the Summer Session. 


The 1950 Summer Session will open June 19 and close July 28. Detailed 
information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin, published 
during the spring semester, which may be obtained through request addressed 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies have 
been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexibility in 
the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the program of 
each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests and merit. Graduate 
work may be directed toward research as a foundation for doctoral study at 
another institution, toward attainment recognized by the degree of Master of 
Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Committee, 
which determines the requirements for admission to graduate standing, author- 
izes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several departments of the 
College, and specifies the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. This 
Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes 
upon departmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nominates 
candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


The Graduate Committee recognizes four categories of graduate students: 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Candidates for the California 
General Secondary Credential; Provisional Candidates for the degree or cre- 
dential; and Special Graduate Students. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the College 
and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 


Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seeking admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their requests several months 
in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow sufficient time 
for full consideration. 


Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the College a formal appli- 
cation for admission to graduate standing. In addition, each applicant not 
previously registered as a degree candidate at Occidental College is asked to 
present official transcripts of all academic work, three estimates of personal 
qualifications from former college professors or advisers, a small photograph 
and a three dollar application fee. Aptitude tests also are required of all 
applicants for admission; a fee of two dollars is charged for this service. 
Applicants from a distance may take the Scholastic Aptitude Test administered 
by the College Entrance Examination Board under regulations as described on 
pages 28-29. Application and aptitude test fees are nonrefundable. 


In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate standing. 
In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may be admitted to 
graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses 
may be required if the applicant’s previous work does not provide an adequate 
background for the field in which he wishes to pursue graduate study. 
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GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not and do not intend to become 
candidates for degrees or teaching credentials may be admitted as graduate 
special students provided they meet general requirements for admission and 
provided their objectives for further study are approved by the Graduate 
Committee. 


PROVISIONAL CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


Requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts 
or the General Secondary Credential are outlined in detail in the following 
pages. In exceptional cases applicants whose previous academic record is satis- 
factory may be allowed to register in provisional candidacy subject to presenta- 
tion of a complete Plan of Study, or completion of Qualifying Examination or 
special requirements. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1949-50, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Econom- 
ics, Education, English, History, Music, Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced 
degree for certain courses from other departments as stated in departmental 
announcements concerning graduate work. No credit will be granted toward 
this degree, however, for courses completed before the student received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts degree 
when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


(1) A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division courses in his major. 


(2) Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History and United States Con- 
stitution (see page 89). 


(3) Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 


(4) Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of which 
shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three alternative plans 
are offered: 


(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dis- 
sertation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work. The 
thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. An outline of 
approved styles of thesis writing may be obtained from the Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee. 
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(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musical com- 
position, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the completion of 
from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar type 
in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


The Plan of Study shall be prepared with the recommendation of a Super- 
vising Committee appointed for each candidate. The Chairman of this com- 
mittee shall be the student’s major adviser and the committee shall include at 
least two members from departments other than the student’s major department. 
The Plan of Study shall be presented to the Graduate Committee for final 
approval before the candidate begins his graduate work. No subsequent change 
may be made except with the written approval of both the Supervising Com- 
mittee and the Graduate Committee. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best meet 
the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for the degree 
shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not less than one- 
half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major department; the 
remainder may be chosen either from courses in the major department or from 
related work in other departments to form a consistent plan. Because of the 
emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, the maximum: taken in any 
one semester by a student who is or expects to become a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts should be limited to fifteen units. 


Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the degree 
of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has the approval 
of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate Committee and provided all 
work is completed within five years. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally recom- 
mended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s Super- 
vising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean of the 
Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 


(1) The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved Plan of Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. 


(2) Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Supervising 
Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative work plan 
or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied by (a) evidence 
of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a typewritten original and 
one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in form for permanent binding 
and addition to the College Library. A binding fee of $5.00 per copy shall 
be presented with each thesis. 
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(3) The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examination 
cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Credential 
when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


(1) A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and high 
academic achievement in upper division courses from the department chosen 
for the teaching major. 


(2) Presentation of an acceptable List of Courses, prepared in consultation 
with both the chairman of the Department of Education and the chairman of 
the student’s major department. After the List of Courses has been approved 
by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of 
the Committee. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary Cre- 
dential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of 
Education (pages 138-139). These requirements may be met in part by the 
transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from other institutions. 


Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be estab- 
lished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements of the depart- 
ments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, History, German, 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and for the 
degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objective when filing 
application for admission to graduate standing and in case of conflict between 
requirements for the credential and for the degree, those for the primary objec- 
tive as stated shall take precedence over other requirements. The attention of 
graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete require- 
ments for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within two 
semesters. 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND ECONOMICS _ 


Chairman, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAISDEN 
Committee; PROFESSORS COONS, DERYCKE, DUNN, 
SEVERANCE (of the Department of Economics) 
BAISDEN, MCKELVEY, REATH (of the Department of Political Science) 
BRIGHOUSE (of the Department of Psychology) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics emphasizes adminis- 
tration and public policy as related to both public affairs and private interests. 
It is an inter-departmental program in political economy offered for adequately 
prepared students in economics, political science, sociology, and other depart- 
ments. By giving a new type of education and training to a carefully selected 
group of undergraduate and graduate students, combining practice with theory 
and stressing the importance of making informed decisions, the College aims 
to develop among promising candidates for administration posts a common 
understanding of the tasks which public and private administrators face today. 


The program is based on the philosophy that because modern political, 
economic and social relationships are exceedingly complex, the administrator 
must realize the social significance of private administrative judgments and the 
individual and social impact of the decisions of public officers. Corporate 
structure has become the dominant pattern, both public and private, and cor- 
porate action easily may become impersonal and conceived as free from moral 
and social considerations. Distinctions between public interests and private 
interests are less sharply drawn than formerly and the functions and relation- 
ships of government, business and labor organizations are more closely inter- 
related than is commonly perceived. Recognizing that American democracy’s 
cultural resources and institutions are being strained by this complexity, it is 
believed that the proper functions of government, business and labor and their 
complementary relationships should receive careful study. In addition, there 
is in this program a desire to encourage the spirit of public service and 
democratic life. 


With these ideas to guide it, this curriculum centers on major problems 
of administration or management, seeking a linkage of the concerns of three 
important and increasingly related fields,—business, government and organized 
labor. The program involves: 


1. A two year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree, supplemented by a special certificate of 
completion to be awarded at the close of the senior year. The course compre- 
hends selected phases of history; social, political and economic thought; ethics; 
law; public administration, business administration, labor organization, and 
industrial management. The formal course work of thirty-six upper division 
units is scheduled for the individual student by the chairman of this inter- 
departmental curriculum in consultation with the chairman of the department 
which the student has chosen as his major. It may be supplemented by an 
extensive reading program. 
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2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work with one or more agencies of business, 
government, or labor. This work experience is coordinated with a group seminar 
program which simultaneously develops insights into the relationships between 
the three fields. In the seminars, especially, emphasis is placed on seeking the 
deeper perspectives in investigations, on developing capacity for judgment 
making and for cogent argument in support thereof, as well as on articulate 
expression, both written and oral. Several of the seminars involve considerable 


field work and group projects. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students lay fellows drawn from leaders in industry, 
finance, labor, public administration, the professions, and civic enterprises. This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs not 
only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through which 
the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may be brought 
together and common grounds discovered. 


4, A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the under- 
graduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical research in 
current problems affecting the region. (For the established policies for graduate 
work see pages 56-59.) 


For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, consult 
one of the chairmen of the related departments. 


In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Admin- 
istration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from business, 
government, organized labor and the professions. 


CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


PROFESSOR HarDy, PROFESSOR DuUMKE (of the Department of History) 
PROFESSOR BICKLEY (of the Department of Languages) 
PROFESSOR McKELveEY (of the Department of Political Science) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DE RYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for those 
interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with these countries. 
This major provides a suitable background for students interested in business, 
government service, or professional work in Latin America, Graduate students 
may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for work taken under 
this curriculum, subject to established policies for graduate work as outlined 
elsewhere in this catalogue. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the following 
courses: Economics 101-102; History 109, 110, 112 and 127; Political Science 
155 and 167; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from the above 
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courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. Additional 
units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen from Economics 140, 141; 
History 107-108, 129; Political Science 103-104, 156; and Summer Session 
courses which emphasize a workshop approach to Latin American Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 1-2S 
or 1-2R, or equivalent courses. 


PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 


Adviser, PROFESSOR SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore provided for 
students interested in preparing for these professions. The student is advised 
to complete the full four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
On special petition, however, students who have completed the first three years 
of their course at Occidental College may substitute credit from a fully accredited 
school of medicine or dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to 
the A.B. degree. 


The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is very 
difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high scholastic standing 
required for admission to first-class medical schools under present highly com- 
petitive conditions. Such a program should be undertaken, therefore, only by 
the exceptional student. Usually even such a student will find it necessary 
to attend one or more summer sessions in order to complete all necessary 
requirements. 


Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year programs 
for premedical and predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or 
from the special adviser indicated above. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and Chemistry 
103-104. 


The comprehensive examination for the special group major for premedical 
and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 1-2, 101, 106; 
Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2; Chemistry 1-2, 21; Physics 7-8. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
inter-related departments as follows: I. SociaL ScIENCEs: Economics, History, 
Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; 
II. HUMANITIES: Art, English, Music, Speech and Foreign Languages (Classical 
Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish); III. MATHEMATICS 
AND NATURAL SCIENCES: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; 
IV. EDUCATION AND PHysIcAL EpucaTIion; Library Instruction. 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate year 
courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent upon com- 
pletion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor is prerequisite 
to entering the second half of any hyphenated course unless the description of 
the course indicates that either half may be taken separately. 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either two 
or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the description 
of the course. 


Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1949-50 will be announced in the class-schedule 
bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the opening of the 
semester. 


Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring semester. 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are enrolled 
at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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ART 


PROFESSOR YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PERKINS Mr. SwiFT, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts education. It 
offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses in creative drawing, 
painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical 
and the creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three 
types of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding 
of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as an avoca- 
tional pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession after completion 
of their college course. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four-unit sequence 
from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 form the basis for 
the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve units shall be selected 
in individual consultation with the major adviser from courses offered by the 
departments of Art, English, History, Music, Psychology, Physical Education, 
and Speech. , 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequence from 
Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 73-74. . 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


1. UNDERSTANDING OF ART » YOUNG 


A key to the understanding of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
2 units, first semester. 


CREATIVE ART 
51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION SWIFT 


Freehand drawing for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of 
form, composition, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some use 
of color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units per semester. 


ART 65 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COLOR PERKINS 


Principles of design, color and composition, with practical problems in applied design 
and poster. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor. Art 55 is pre- 
requisite to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 
Fundamental principles of drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. 


Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 
2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING SWIFT 
A practical study of oil techniques to acquaint the student with the creative factors 
of color, design, and form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open 


to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 
units per semester. 


69-70. . ELEMENTARY WATER COLOR SWIFT 
Basic instruction in the use of water color and the materials employed. Frequent 


trips during class hours to various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately, 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 


Basic instruction in clay modelling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


111. ANCIENT ART YOUNG 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome. 3 units, second semester. 


112. CHRISTIAN ART YOUNG 


The origins and development of Christian art from the catacombs of Rome to the 
end of the Gothic period. 2 units, first semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 


The fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the great painters and 
sculptors of the Florentine and Venetian schools. 3 units. Not given in 1949-50. 
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121. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH PAINTING YOUNG 


The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies; consideration of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 
units, first semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 17th century 
to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on France and England. 
3 units, second semester. 


126. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 
A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from Colonial 

times to the present day. 3 units, first semester. 

133-134. CONTEMPORARY ART PERKINS 
Trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on 

painting; in Art 134 on architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 

138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 


Chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of the cultures 
which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis 
on domestic architecture. 3 units, second semester. 


140. ORIENTAL ART YOUNG 


The historical development and aesthetic qualities of the arts in India, China and 
Japan. 3 units. Not given in 1949-50. 


CREATIVE ART 
153. COLOR AND DESIGN FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS PERKINS 


Basic drawing, color, and design for the non-art major and those desiring the ele- 
mentary teaching credential. Open to sophomores. Enrollment limited. 3 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN PERKINS 
Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. 


Art 155 is prerequisite to Art 156. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


157. DESIGN FOR THE THEATRE PERKINS 


An intensive course in planning and designing settings; the relation of costuming 
and lighting to scenic design; principal types of historic and contemporary stage design ; 
practical experience in making working drawings and model sets, and in scene painting. 
Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Art 51 or 55, or equivalent ‘approved by instructor. 


(1 lecture and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 3 units, first semester. 
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161-162. ADVANCED FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

165-166. ADVANCED OIL PAINTING SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

169-170. ADVANCED WATER COLOR SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 
Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only 
to Art majors after consultation with department chairman. Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART THE STAFF 
Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 


courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field selected. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 
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PROFESSOR SELLE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FIELD’ ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MCMENAMIN 
Mr. PusaTERI, Instructor Mr. Hupson,” Graduate Assistant 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its cultural 
value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the professions of 
teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory technology, physio- 
therapy and biological research. 


Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate his 
upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups of 
courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as indicated 
in the following options: 


IN GENERAL BioLoGy: Courses 101, 103, 104, 113, 102 or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 


IN BOTANY: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 126, 212, and elective units; 


IN ZOOLOGY: Courses 101, 103, 104 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 
elective units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the major 
adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chemistry 103, 
104, 113; Philosophy 121; Physics 103; Psychology 130. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either (1) a 
written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses in Biology 
indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investigation and written 
report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, Chemistry 30, or equivalents. 


For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, see 
page 62. 


Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the Regis- 
trar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the program under 
which three years at Occidental and completion of a three-year course in an 
accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


"On leave of absence, second semester, 1949-50. 
*Second semester, 1949-50. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFF 


Fundamental principles of biology and the structure, physiology, classification and 
economic importance of the major groups of plants and animals. This course or its equiva- 
lent required for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine, nursing 
or physical education. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY SELLE, MCMENAMIN 


Survey of the fundamental biological principles and processes. (3 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 


51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 


A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. Intended 
for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or equivalent. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


51L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 
Human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. 


Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a detailed study 
of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of other forms. A 
knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. LOWER PLANTS PUSATERI 


The algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES MCMENAMIN 


Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of the various 
groups of the invertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


104. HIGHER PLANTS PUSATERI 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of the 
seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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105. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY PUSATERI 


Physiological processes in the flowering plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with special ref- 
erence to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial sections. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY PUSATERI 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infection and 
prevention. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


108. HISTOLOGY SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals with special reference 
to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112, MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. 
(2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY MCMENAMIN 


Functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The laboratory work consists chiefly 
of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General 
Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or 
permission of instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units, second 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


114. NUTRITION FIELD 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, the physio- 
logical effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at all age levels, and an 
introduction to the research literature of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or 
General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 
Not given in 1949-50. 


116. GENETICS MCMENAMIN 


Principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including man. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY MCMENAMIN 


The endocrine glands and their functions with special reference to reproductive 
physiology and the problems of growth and development. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry 
or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 
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126. BACTERIOLOGY PUSATERI 
Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice in micro- 

biological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures 

and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

127. FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY SELLE 
Lectures, laboratory and field work on the local plants and animals in relation to their 

environment. 2 units, second semester. 

129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/OR LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts 
for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 116, 117. Courses 
126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward the secondary credential. With 
the approval of the instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are 
open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit per semester 
to be arranged. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit 4 units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR BRANTLEY, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WINANS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAMBERT 


The Department of Chemistry is accredited by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership in the 
A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 


The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, teach- 
ing and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medicine or related 
professions, training is offered in the fundamental and applied branches of 
Chemistry which have become so basic to these professions. In addition, Chem- 
istry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and understanding of the 
discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our present civilization. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemistry 
102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 111 and 
above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, to emphasize one of the following fields of concentration: 


For PHysicAL or INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 102, 
103,107: Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L. 


For ORGANIC CHEMISTRY or BIOCHEMISTRY: From Biology 101, 105, 
10S ATA NTL: Physics 103, 108, 108L. 


For INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103, 119; Physics 
108, 108L, 109, 109L and selected courses in Economics. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive exam- 
ination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in the indi- 
vidual case by the department chairman: (1) A written examination stressing 
the understanding and interrelation of the principles of Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 
103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory investigation and a written 
teport on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry: Chemistry 21, Mathematics 
through Calculus; Physics 1-2, 3, or equivalent; a reading knowledge of German. 


Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathematics 
and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the Chemistry major 
differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. An outline of the four- 
year program may be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of 
the Department of Chemistry. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, including 
laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: High 
school algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods the first term; 
3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the second term.) 5 units per semester. 
Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester.* 


15. GLASS BLOWING BRANTLEY 
Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis 
with solution of many typical problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 2, or equivalent. (2 
lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00.* 


30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE THE STAFF 


Principles and applications of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the 
Alchemists to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to spe- 
cialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS LAMBERT 


Theory and practice of modern methods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, 
gases, water, and fuels. Use of instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
21. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $7.00.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 


Lectures and problems on the principles of organic chemistry. Applications in pre- 
parative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 lectures, 2 three-hour 
laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester.* 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


Introduction to physical chemical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Quantitative Analysis, Physics 1-2-3 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Labora- 
~ tory fee $3.00 per semester.* 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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109. ADVANCED LABORATORY I THE STAFF 


Lectures and demonstrations of research methods and techniques, including the use 
of the literature; accompanied by laboratory instruction related to the material presented 
in Courses 111, 113, 116, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. (1 lecture, 
five hours of laboratory work.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00.* 


110. ADVANCED LABORATORY II THE STAFF 


Supervised investigations by qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 
units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00.* 


111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An introduction to the principles and application of Colloid and Surface Chemistry 
including the study of sols, emulsions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: Physics 1-2-3 or 
equivalent; Chemisiry 21 and 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


113. BIOCHEMISTRY WINANS 
Lectures in the fields of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hormones, and other 

natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 

115. INDUSTRIAL STOICHIOMETRY BRANTLEY 
Chemical calculations of manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 105 

or permission of instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester, 

116. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 
An introductory course in industrial chemistry with special attention given to the 


protective coating industry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103. Recommended: Chemistry 
111. 2 units, first semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed toward 
either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for 
Courses 111 and above. With the approval of the instructor in charge, courses 
numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to be ar- 
ranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: $7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 


Applications of the electronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
first semester. 


* A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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205. THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLEY 


The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to the prob- 
lems of chemistry and physics. Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


207. CHEMISTRY OF MEDICAL COMPOUNDS WINANS 


Lectures and student reports in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship be- 
tween chemical structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 
lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An application of the modern developments of physics and chemistry to a systematic 
study of the non-metallic elements of the fifth, sixth and part of the seventh groups of the 
periodic systems. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 2 units each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
2 units. 
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ECONOMICS 


PROFESSOR DUNN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR COONS ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DE RYCKE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SEVERANCE 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and function. 
It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of business and 
public economic policy, and which afford a background for careers in business 
administration, public service, teaching or research. The economics major also 
prepares students for graduate work in any of these fields. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses selected in consulta- 
tion with an adviser from the department. Twenty-four units shall be in courses 
offered in this department and must include the following: Economics 101, 102, 
131, 132, and Mathematics 119. The remaining twelve units required for’ the 
major may be selected in consultation with the major adviser, from additional 
courses in Economics and courses from other departments. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the required courses 
specified above, and supplementary study under the direction of the major 
adviser. A list of books which all majors in this department are expected to 
read prior to the comprehensive examination should be obtained from the 
chairman of the department early in the student’s course. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, 4; Economics 
5-6, or equivalents. 


See pages 60-61 for information concerning special inter-departmental 
curricula in Applied Politics and Economics and Latin American Affairs. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
5-6. ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


Accounting principles and practices, presented as a type of scientific method useful 
in analyzing and interpreting business and economic data, problems and conclusions ex- 
pressed quantitatively. A tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, science, 
or social service as well as to the major in economics. Emphasis on the corporate form 
of business organization; fundamentals of cost accounting; analysis and interpretation of 
accounting data; problems of valuation. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 3 units per 
semester. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY DAY* 
The location of raw materials and their significance to trade and industry. Economic 


conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. Open to freshmen and 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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10. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND TECHNIQUES DUNN 


Distribution and use of the principal natural resources of the United States, and the 
organization and processes of such major industries as automobile manufacture, coal 
mining, non-ferrous metals, oil, and steel. Lectures and required readings are supple- 
mented by special studies and field trips in the Los Angeles industrial area. Open to 
freshmen and sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE DE RYCKE 


Principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and financial organization, 
particularly in the United States. The second semester deals especially with the theoretical 
bases for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods of 
foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units 
per semester. 


105. PUBLIC FINANCE SEVERANCE 


Financial problems of government, including theory and practice of taxation, control 
of public expenditure, and the relationship of public fiscal policy to economic activity. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY SEVERANCE 


Relationships between business and government; the role of government as a sponsor 
and regulator of economic activity in relationship to problems of agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and business monopolies. 3 units, second semester. 


109. CORPORATION FINANCE DUNN 


Organization and financial policies of business enterprise; particular reference to the 
corporation as a business unit, and in relationship to government and social conditions. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5-6, 101. 3 units, first semester. 


120. METHODS OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH DUNN 


Principal methods of economic research commonly applied to business problems; 
sources and analysis of data; historical and monographic methods; report writing. Pre- 
vequisite: Economics 5-6, Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester. 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES DUNN 


The economic history of Europe, with special reference to the industrial revolution, 
the factory system and labor conditions; the evolution of the United States from an agrarian 
to an industrialized nation, and the part played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor 
and government. Open to sophomores. Either half may be taken separately. 3 units per 
semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


131-132. ECONOMIC THEORY DUNN 


The first semester of the course is intended to give the student a basic knowledge of 
fundamental economic principles which will enable him to deal analytically with the 
_ specific problems raised in other economics courses. Subject to permission of the depart- 
ment chairman, this course is open to upper division students who have had no previous 
work in Economics. The second semester offers a survey of more complex methods of 
economic analysis and considers problems of dynamic theory and recent developments in 
economic analysis dealing with problems such as the business cycle, imperfect markets, 
and economic planning. 3 units per semester. 
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140. INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES DE RYCKE 


International economic policies in the modern period, tracing the growth of economic, 
social, and political forces which relate to modern economic organization, and analyzing 
the various schools of international economic policy. 2 units, second semester. 


141. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY DUNN 


A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, social- 
ism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise within each. 2 
units, first semester. 


146. TECHNIQUES OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING SEVERANCE 


Critical study of the bargaining strategy of unions and employers, with emphasis upon 
practical aspects of wage negotiation, strikes, lockouts, conciliation, mediation, arbitration, 
and grievance procedures. 2 units, second semester. 


147-148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS SEVERANCE 


Problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, unemployment, child 
labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel problems; proposed solutions for 
these problems offered by organized labor, employers and government. Some historical 
aspects; primary emphasis on current problems, developments and proposals. 3 units per 
semester. 


149, LABOR LEGISLATION SEVERANCE 


A critical review of state and federal labor legislation, particularly with reference to 
laws affecting wages, hours, the supply of labor, and police power regulations of the 
several states. Analysis of legal rights and remedies available to employers and unions, 
including the boycott, picket, injunction. Specific analysis of legislation, including the 
Fair Labor Standards Acts, the National Labor Relations Act, the War Labor Disputes Act, 
as well as pending state and federal labor legislation. 2 wmits, first semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING DUNN 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of additional 
work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study. Courses 105, 106, 132 and 141 may be taken by graduate students for 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts. With the consent of the department, qualified seniors may enroll in 
graduate courses. 


212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY THE STAFF 


It is the purpose of this seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of 
the major current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both in public 
life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and govern- 
ment participate in the seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open 
to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, second semester. 


216. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 
A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of the classi- 
cal school to the present day. 3 units, first semester. 


217. MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 
Special emphasis upon the American contribution. 3 ywnits, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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EDUCATION 
PROFESSOR Moore, Chairman 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR KINNEY’ PROFESSOR TRIEB 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HODGDON 
Miss SMITHIES, Dean of Women - Audio-Visual Coordinator: Mr. Buty 


By Special Appointment; Mr. LANNOM, Miss Pricer, Miss SNIDER, Mrs. TAYLOR 
Principals of Training Schools: Mrs. ARCHER, Mr. KELty, Mrs. LEAFGREEN 


The Department of Education has as its major purpose professional prep- 
aration for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the State of 
California. The courses offered include those indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching credentials. 
Requirements for teaching credentials are stated on pages 138-139. 


MAJOR: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential) : Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-seven units shall be in Education 100 or 106, 101 or 117, 110 or 
142, 119, 134, 135-136, 162 and 198. The remaining units shall include Art 
153, a course in Music, a course in Physical Education,’and other courses selected 
in consultation with the major adviser from additional work in Education or 
telated subjects. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on the 
courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. In addition, candi- 
dates for the elementary credential must give evidence of their proficiency in 
the statutory school subjects. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING AND THE STUDY OF EDUCATION KINNEY 


___ A course designed to help teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public educa- 
tion and to acquire a realistic overview of the nature and conditions of the work of the 
teacher. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 
A survey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational practice in a 

democratic society. 3 units, each semester. 

103-104. GREAT ISSUES OF THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MCKELVEY* 
Identical with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 


105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS CULLEY** 


Identical with Mathematics 119. 3 units, each semester. 


*On leave of absence, second semester, 1949-50. 
*Of the Department of Political Science. 
**Of The Department of Mathematics. 
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106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


History of education from classical times to the present, with special emphasis on 
education in the United States. 3 units, each semester. 


110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLAIR 


Problems of learning, individual differences, mental development, and personality. 
3 units, each semester. 


117. EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY MOORE 


Relationships between the school and the community; economic and social back- 
grounds of school populations; current social trends and issues as they affect education; 
democratic ideology and the school; education as a social function. 3 units, each semester. 


118. PRINCIPLES OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION TAYLOR 


Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; and analysis of teach- 
ing problems, content, objectives, and organization of the modern lower elementary school. 
2 units, first semester. 


119. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


Elementary school organization; special emphasis on the basic principles and tech- 
niques of curriculum development. 2 units, each semester. 


120. PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION MOORE 


Objectives, content and organization of secondary education. 2 units, each semester. 


121. INTRODUCTION TO KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY METHODS TAYLOR 


Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading, observation, and 
analysis of teaching porblems in the modern lower elementary school. 2 units, second 
Semester, 


122. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


ELEMENTARY LEVEL HODGDON,* MESSLEER,* WHITE* 
Principles and practice of Physical Education activities for elementary schools. Identi- 
cal with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


123. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LAURIDSEN * * 
Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting elementary school repertory. 
Assigned observations. Prerequisite: Music 120 or equivalent completed or in course; 


candidacy for a state teaching credential. 4 units, first semester. (May be taken for 2 units 
on recommendation of Music Department.) 


124. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LAUDRISEN** 
Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting secondary school repertory. 


Assigned observation. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state teaching credential; Music 11- 
12; membership in an ensemble. 2 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Music. 
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130. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEBT AND HODGDON{ 


Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, with 
observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates for 
the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable. 


134. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A presentation of the curriculum, classroom organization and teaching procedures 
in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent periods of observation 
related to class discussion. 5 units, each semester. 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY AND STAFF 


Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. Open to 
seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 4 units per semester. 
Special fee; $20.00 per semester. This fee is non-refundable. 


142. CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT KINNEY 


Mental and physical growth and development of the school child. 3 wnits, each 
semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS SMITHIES 


Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. Principles 
and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human relationships in the 
secondary school situation with a view to better adjustment for students, both scholastically 
and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with emphasis upon the directive and the non- 
directive procedures, are introduced. Enrollment limited to fifteen. 2 units, first semester. 


145. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS HARSH* 


Identical with Psychology 145. 2 units, first semester. 


160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION MOORE 


Consideration of the agencies, associations and institutions that influence trends, and 
of resultant ideas and practices now current, with emphasis on the junior college. 2 units, 
each semester. 


162. MATERIALS AND METHODS IN AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION BUTT 


A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual education 
and ways of using audio-visual materials. A study of sources, the use of catalogs in the 
selection of materials and the needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual 
projection and recording equipment. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


195-196. DIRECTED STUDY THE STAFF 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to practice 
teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite period scheduled. 
2 or 3 units, per semester. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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198. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART PRIGER 


Art principles and materials as applied to elementary school work. Prerequisite: Art 
153. 2 units, each semester. 


199. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 
AND LANGUAGE LAMSON 


Methods in teaching social studies and language in the elementary school, including 
lesson planning and review of subject matter. 2 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit toward either 
the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Credential for Courses 
101, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 124, 142, 144, 145, 160 and 195-196. In addi- 
tion, Course 119 may be credited toward the advanced degree and Course 162 
toward the credential. With consent of the instructor qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses. 


205. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL SNIDER 


A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. Definite 
assignments in observation of adolescents and of teaching. Enrollment subject to approval 
of instructor. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 3 units, each 
semester. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL KINNEY, MOORE AND SNIDER 


Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate students who 


are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable, 


212. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION KINNEY AND STAFF 
Independent reading, investigation, or field studies, with conference on special prob- 


lems at the elementary level. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2 or 4 units, each semester. 


214. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION MOORE AND STAFF 
Independent reading, investigation and field studies in the fields of curriculum and 
organization of Secondary Education, community backgrounds of education, and Educa- 


tional Sociology. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 2 or 4 units, 
each semester, 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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ENGLISH 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OLIVER, Acting Chairman 
PROFESSOR HOUSTON PROFESSOR KURTZ ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT* 
Miss THOMPSON, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Marvin 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) training in the 
use of the English language as a medium of expression, practical and artistic; 
(2) opportunity for study in the general field of English and American litera- 
ture, its important types, periods, and men, and its cultural relationships as they 
contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of literature; (3) opportunity for 
study in the field of world literature in select fields of particular importance; 
(4) specific preparation for teachers of English; (5) a fundamental cultural 
background for subsequent preparation or experience in various vocations and 
professions, as Journalism, Creative Writing, Library Work, the Law, the 
Ministry, Teaching, and such other professions as might profit from a general 
training in this field. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which at least 
twenty-four shall be from this department. English 130, 145, and either 151A, 
151B, or 153 are required. Not later than the beginning of the second semester 
of the junior year a field of interest will be chosen, within which a coherent 
program shall be worked out under the guidance of a departmental adviser. 
This program will include not only courses within the department, but also 
twelve related units. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the required courses 
and the field chosen for particular emphasis. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. Course 
101B, Expository Writing, or the equivalent, will be required of those majors 
who do not reveal excellence in organization and expression. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THOMPSON 


Required course for those who have not been exempted through a proficiency test 
at the beginning of the freshman year. 2 units per semester. 


7On partial leave of absence, 1949-50. 
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51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE KURTZ, OLIVER 
A comprehensive survey; required of students who intend to major in the depart- 

ment. 3 units per semester. 

61-62. JOURNALISM RICHARDSON * 


News writing. Prerequisite: Course 1-2, completed or in progress. Either half may 
be taken separately. This course cannot be offered as a prerequisite for upper division 
courses. 2 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Courses 1-2 and either Course 51, 52, or 
History of Civilization 1. 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


The Theory and practice of: 

A—Narrative and descriptive writing. (2 units, first semester 1949-50.) 
B—Expository writing. (2 units, second semester 1949-50). 

C—tThe informal essay. 

D—Versification. 

One of the types is offered each semester. 2 units. 


110. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE OLIVER 
An introduction to the nature, origins and development of the English language, 


with special attention to personal vocabulary growth. Designed for prospective teachers 
and writers. 2 units, first semester. 


124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER KURTZ 


The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales and in 
Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semester. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA KURTZ 
From the beginnings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the closing of 

the theatres in 1642, with emphasis on Elizabethan writers, exclusive of Shakespeare. 

2 units, first semester. 

130. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 
Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical and social 

background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 

135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CROISSANT 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and 
prose of the period. 3 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND KURTZ 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers of 
the period. 3 units, second semester. 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD OLIVER 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; other 
writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). 3 units, first semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTON 


The development of the English novel to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
3 units, second semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD OLIVER 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 3 units, 
second semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE KURTZ 


A survey of American Literature to 1860, with emphasis upon major writers who 
represent Puritanism, The Age of Reason, and Romanticism. 3 wmits, first semester. 


151A-151B. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special attention to 
modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Esther half may be taken separately. 3 
units per semester. 


153. MODERN NOVEL, BRITISH AND AMERICAN CROISSANT 


The main novelists and currents of the 20th century. 3 units, second semester. 


155. LITERARY CRITICISM OLIVER 


A study of the best definitions of great literature, relating each philosophy of litera- 
ture to the cultural tradition in which it developed. 3 units, second semester. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTON 


A study of some phase of world literature and its influence upon English. Esther 
half may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 umits 
per semester. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division courses above 
110 may be credited as graduate work toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. Course 110 also may be credited 
toward the General Secondary Credential. With the consent of the instructor, 
qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR KURTZ, OLIVER 


Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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GEOLOGY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WHITE, Chairman Mr. BIRMAN, Graduate Assistant 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr, Frank J. Smiley, Professor of Geology 
1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled through the years of 
his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection, 

The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes at 
work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of the earth 
as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords a natural back- 
ground to philosophy, history and economics and gives some contact with the 
methods and ideals of science. For the major in Geology, the curriculum as- 
sures a sound background in science and requisite training for advanced work at 
graduate schools or for professional work involving geologic data and methods. 

MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 115, 122, 124, 125 and 126; the remaining fourteen units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional courses 
in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped below into three broad fields 
of emphasis offered in Geology: 

For GENERAL GEOLOGY: From Geology 113, 114, 117, 121, 129, 130, 

132; Mathematics 102, 119; Chemistry 105-106; Physics 105-106; se- 

lected courses in Economics. 

For PALEONTOLOGY: From Geology 113, 114, 117, 121, 129, 130, 132; 

Biology 101, 102, 103, 104, 127; Mathematics 119. 

For Geropuysics: From Geology 117; Mathematics 102 and above; 

Physics 105 and above. 


The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
examination based on courses 30, 31, 103, 104, 115, 122, 124 and 126. 

Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 31; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 1, 2, 3; 
Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics may be deferred 
until the junior year.) 

Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to include 
Chemistry 21, Mathematics 5-6 and German 5-6 in their lower division pro- 
gram. A reading knowledge of German and French is generally required for 
advanced degrees at most graduate schools, although requirements vary. 

A summer field course taken at the end of the Junior year will prove to 
be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools in the west 
and last from four to six weeks. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY WHITE 


A consideration of the natural agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, 
and the geologic history of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or 
field trip.) 4 units, each semester. 


31. GENERAL PALEONTOLOGY WHITE 

The various plant and animal groups, especially the vertebrates, with emphasis on 
the role of paleontology in the doctrine of evolution. (2 lectures, occasional field trips.) 
2 units, second semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


103-104. MINERALS AND ROCKS ’ WHITE 


The crystal form, physical properties, mode of origin and natural associations of 
minerals directly related to the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, 
sedimentary and metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals 
by physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the megascopic 
identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1-2. Course 103 is 
prerequisite to 104. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00 per semester. 


113. GEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES WHITE 


Structure and geologic history of the region west of the Great Plains, with special 
emphasis on California. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY 


Origin and evolution of landscape features as produced by the agencies at work on 
the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


115. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


A study of the geological history of the earth based on the succession of plants and 
animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or 
field trips.) 4 units, first semester. 


117. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY WHITE 


A review of the geologic deposits of economic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial 
minerals, metalliferous deposits, and water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lec- 
tures.) 3 units, second semester. 


121. STRATIGRAPHY 


A study of sedimentary rock strata, with emphasis on the stratigraphy of California. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY BIRMAN 


A systematic study of morphology and geologic history of the common groups of in- 
vertebrate fossils. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. FIELD GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


An introduction to the principles and techniques of geologic mapping. Detailed 
mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use of aerial photographs and the 
plane table in field mapping. (2 lectures or 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, 
first semester. 


125. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


Individual investigation of a limited geological problem in the field. (2 three-hour 
laboratory periods.) Prerequisite: Geology 124. 2 units, second semester. 


126. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


A study of the spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, first semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS THE STAFF 


Limited to seniors, with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by quali- 
fied students. 2 units per semester. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR WHITE 


A review of the most important recent literature in Geology. Open only to Seniors. 
1 unit, second semester. 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DUMKE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR CLELAND PrRoFEssor Harpy?’ VISITING PROFESSOR MOK 


By Special Appointment: Mr. MacCoLi 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for the 
understanding of social organization in the present and the past. Sound knowl- 
edge of the field of history is essential to the formation of judgments on current 
conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in this department pro- 
vide a desirable introduction to specialized training in the professions of Law, 
Public Administration, Diplomacy and Foreign Trade. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
units shall be from this department, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106 which are required for the comprehensive examination. The remain- 
ing sixteen units may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from 
Political Science 103-104, 155; Art 111, 115; Economics 105, 106; Geology 
115; Philosophy 101-102, 121; and approved courses from other departments. 


Prerequisite to the Major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to the 
inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 61. 


~~ All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California are 
required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a course in 
American History and one in the provisions and principles of the United States 
Constitution, This requirement is satisfied through History of Civilization 2 
and 3, History 105-106, or Political Science 152 and either History 105 or 106. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses; History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


101. ANCIENT HISTORY MacCOLL 


A general survey of ancient civilizations, the Orient, Greece and Rome. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


1On leave of absence, first semester, 1949-50. 
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102. EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES MacCOLL 
The transformation of European life from the fourth to the fifteenth centuries. Open 

to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 

103. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MacCcoLL 
Modern Europe from the Renaissance through the Napoleonic Era. 3 wmnits, first 

Semester. 

104. MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY MacCOLL 


Modern Europe from 1815 to the present time. 3 units, second semester. 


105. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES MacCOLL 


_ Political history of the United States from its colonial origin through the Civil War. 
3 units, first semester. 


106. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES MacCOLL 
Political history of the United States from 1865 to the present time. 3 units, second 

semester. 

107. HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA CLELAND 


2 units, first semester. 


108. HISTORY OF THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT DUMKE 


2 units, second semester. 


109. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY | 
A general survey of the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New World, 

their attainment of independence, and their modern political, social and economic develop- 

ment. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 

110. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


2 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


111. THE PACIFIC OCEAN IN HISTORY HARDY 
The Pacific Area, with especial emphasis upon the relations of the United States 

and the Far East. 3 units. Not given in 1949-50. 

112. HISTORY OF MEXICO HARDY 


2 units, second semester. 


114. AMERICA AND WORLD WAR II DUMKE 


Background and survey of the war; postwar planning. 3 units. Not given in 1949-50. 


115. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE CLELAND 


__ The development of England and the British Empire with special reference to the 
influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions and culture of the 
United States and modern civilization. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 
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117-118. HISTORY OF CHINA MOK 


History and development of Chinese culture and civilization from the earliest times 
to the present, emphasizing literature, philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese 
people. 3 units per semester. 


119-120. HISTORY OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT MOK 


Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cultural infiltrations and 
influences throughout the course of history. 3 units per semester. 


121-122. HISTORY OF RUSSIA KALPASCHNIKOFF* 


History of Russia from 820 A.D. to 1945; the Slavonic people and their role in world 
events. 3 units per semester. 


123. HISTORY OF IMPERIALISM IN ASIA MOK 


History and development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the im- 
perialistic nations; the rise of nationalism in Asia. 3 units, first semester. 


124. THE POSTWAR’FAR EAST MOK 


The Far East in the postwar world, its recent history and current problems. 3 units, 
second semester. 


125, CULTURAL HISTORY OF EAST ASIA MOK 


A survey of East Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their de- 
velopment in China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. 3 units, 
first semester. 


127. GEOGRAFIA ECONOMICA DE LA AMERICA LATINA HARDY 


A description of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish. 
This course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. 2 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1949-50. 


129. HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST DUMKE 


A survey of the politial, economic and cultural history of Southwestern United States, 
with attention to relations with Latin America. 2 units, first semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper division courses in 
this department. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY HARDY 


Supervised individual research in American history. 2 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Modern Languages. 
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213-214. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN HISTORY DUMKB 
Supervised individual research in late medieval and modern European history. 2 units 

per semester. 

215. SEMINAR IN GROWTH OF ANGLO-AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS CLELAND 


Studies in the Anglo-American political and social heritage. 2 units, first semester. 


216. SEMINAR IN DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN CULTURE CLELAND 


2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REATH, Chairman 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the several departments indi- 
cated by course descriptions. 


1-2. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 


An integrated course using history as the unifying principle and considering at each 
historical stage man’s social, religious, economic, political, and psychological developments; 
and his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year covers 
the period from Classical Greece to 1870. The second semester of the course includes 
the study of the United States Constitution and meets the California State requirements in 
this subject. Required of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4, HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 


A continuation of Course 1-2 above. The first semester covers the period from ap- 
proximately 1870 to the present and includes United States History which completes the 
California State requirement in this field. The second semester deals with current develop- 
ments in international relations, recent intellectual history, contemporary social and psy- 
chological problems, and developments in the humanities, both in Europe and in the 
United States. Required of sophomores. 6 units per semester. 
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LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic knowl- 
edge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year is organized 
to give the student a choice of (1) a ‘reading approach or (2) a speaking 
approach to the language he elects to study. The upper division courses in 
modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the 
written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJOR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division courses 
of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages chosen for the 
group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses outside the depart- 
ment as may be advised in each individual case by the group committee of 
advisets. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the department 
as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this group. 
The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on which the 
comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or in part of the 
following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 125, 195- 
196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108, 195- 
196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108, 125, 
195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate 
credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 103 to 196, inclu- 
sive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for German 103 to 196, inclusive. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. FIRST YEAR GREEK LAKE* 


The fundamentals of grammer and reading of selections from Xenophon or the Gos- 
pels. 4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR BICKLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BUTT Mr. SERRANO, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Dr. KALPASCHNIKOFF, MR. TREUSCORFF 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2R. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Reading approach). THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for French 
1R without French 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-2S. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Speaking approach). THE STAFF 


_ Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations’ and 
kindred techniques. No credit for French 18 without French 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAFF 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in French in various non-technical 
fields; conversation; reading of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and composi- 
tion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students entering with 
3 years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC FRENCH THE STAFF 


Basic review of grammar and composition; reading and translation of scientific 
French, especially in biological fields. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or equivalent. 4 units 
per semester. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with Italian 12, German 12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH | FIFE 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures 
in French based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE THROUGH THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FIFE 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of the civilization of 
France as reflected in her literary masterpieces and the fine arts; the Renaissance and 
Reformation; the age of Classicism. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1949-50. 
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105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN FRANCE FIFE 
The eighteenth century and the Encyclopedists; Victor Hugo and the age of Romanti- 

cism; Balzac and the age of realism; literary tendencies of the twentieth century; the fine 

arts of modern France. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester. 

125. FRENCH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES FIFE 
French phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of French. Required 

of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major. Prerequisite: French 

101-102. 3 units, one semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
semester, 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading Approach) TAYLOR 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composition, con- 
versation. No credit for German 1R without German 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-2S. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Speaking Approach) TAYLOR 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations’ and 
kindred techniques. No credit for German 1S without German 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, conver- 
sation. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Students entering 
with more than two years of high school German will be expected to take German 4. 
4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. Prerequisite: 
Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 3 units per semester. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with French 12, Italian 12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR 


For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written German. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 


Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest times 
to the present. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1949-50. 
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105-106. GOETHE’S FAUST TAYLOR 


Reading of Part I entire and of selections made from Part II. Lectures on the origin 
and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1949-50. 

107-108. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD TAYLOR 


Reading and discussion of representative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; study 
of selected critical writings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. Not 
given in 1949-50. 

195-196, DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 

Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


12. INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with French 12, German.12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, first semester. 


RUSSIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) DAY* 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose. No credit for Russian 

1R without Russian 2R. 4 units per semester. 

3-4R. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) KALPASCHNIKOFF 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Russian in various non-technical 
fields; conversation; readings of simple literary texts; grammar and Compose Pre- 
requisite: Course 1-2 or the equivalent. 4 units per semester. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 
Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for 

Spanish 1R without Spanish 2R. 4 units per semester. 

1-25. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking Approach) THE STAFF 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for Spanish 1S without Spanish 2S. 4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 
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3-4R. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 


Grammar review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Spanish or 
Spanish-American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Spanish 
in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school 
Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish will be expected to take 
Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. 


3-4S. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Speaking Approach) BICKLEY 


A continuation of Spanish 1-2S. Conversation based on life situations and Spanish 
and Spanish-American culture and civilization. Introduction to formal grammar; com- 
position. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2S or equivalent. 4 units per semester. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with Italian 12, German 12 and French 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken. Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH BUTT 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures 
in Spanish based on extensive collateral reading. 3 umits per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE SERRANO 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as 
reflected in the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, poetry, and 
drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units 
per semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPAIN SERRANO 


Literary movements of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twen- 
tieth through the works of representative Spanish authors; the fine arts in modern Spain. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works from the 
time of the Conquest through the first three decades of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester. 


125. SPANISH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES BICKLEY 


Spanish phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of Spanish. Required 
of candidates for the Secondary credential offering Spanish as a major. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 3 units, one semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
semester, 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McC oy, Instructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation is 
desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools accredited 
by the American Library Association include at least a year each of French and 
German and the ability to type with a fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other 
requirements will be met through completion of work outlined by Occidental 
College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their under- 
graduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary creden- 
tial (see pages 138-139) with the exception of practice teaching. 


1. USE OF THE LIBRARY MCCLOY 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of library 
facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; systems of classifica- 
tion; the making of bibliographies. 2 units, each semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY, Acting Chairman - 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JOHNSON By Special Appointment: Mr. ROBERTS 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary mathe- 
matical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) to give prep- 
aration to those students who look toward professional mathematics after gradu- 
ation in teaching, in research, in government service, or in industrial applications. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
one units must be in Mathematics, and shall include courses 102, 103, 105 or 
106, 107, 108 or 123, and 199. In general, the remainder of the major work 
should be taken outside the field of mathematics in accordance with programs 
planned in individual cases by consultation with the major adviser. 
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A major in this department also requires, as a comprehensive examination, 
the completion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-124, inclusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA THE STAFF 


A course designed to meet the needs of students who find themselves unprepared to 
enter other courses in mathematics. Not recommended for students who have a good 
background in high school mathematics. 3 wmits, first semester. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY THE STAFF 


Trigonometric equations and identities, with applications involving the use of loga- 
rithms and the slide rule. Prerequisites: Plane geometry and Course 1, or equivalent. 
3 units, second semester. 


3. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 
A course designed to prepare students for the major in mathematics, or for those 

who wish a comprehensive survey of the fundamentals of college algebra, trigonometry, 

analytical geometry and the calculus. Prerequisite: A minimum of two years of high 

school mathematics. 5 units, first semester. 

4, MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 
A continuation of Course 3. Prerequisite: Course 3 or equivalent. 3 units, second 

semester. 

5. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 
The usual course in the elements of the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4, or 

equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 

6. INTEGRAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 


Continuation of Course 5. Prerequisite: Course 5 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. ADVANCED CALCULUS JOHNSON 


Advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 6. 3 units, second semester. 
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103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 
A study of ordinary and partial differential equations, with applications to problems 

in geometry, physics, and chemistry. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 5 units, each semester. 

105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ALEXANDER 
The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to mathe- 

matical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, second semester. 

106. COMPLEX VARIABLES JOHNSON 


Complex numbers and the elementary properties of analytic functions. Applications 
to conformal mapping and to the valuation of real integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 
3 units, first semester. 


107.. THEORY OF EQUATIONS ROBERTS 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher numerical 
and algebraic equations. Applications to constructibility problems in geometry. Prerequi- 
site: Course 4. 3 units, first semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


Homogeneous coordinates; the geometries of one, two, three, and N dimensions; 
transformations. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 
1949-50. 


109, COLLEGE GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


The Geometry of the triangle, circle, tetrahedron and sphere by synthetic methods 
and related topics. This course is especially recommended for prospective high school 
teachers. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, second semester. 


112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon their logical 
and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 108. 3 units, second semester. Not 
given in 1949-50. 


117. PROBABILITY: LEAST SQUARES ; JOHNSON 


The mathematical basis for probability; the principle of least squares with applica- 
tions; curve fitting; the normal, binominal, and Poisson distributions; tests of significance. 
Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units, first semester. 


119. STATISTICS CULLEY 


Comprehensive study of measures of central tendency, variation, the normal curve, 
significance of differences and linear correlation. Basic Course for students in Education, 
Economics, Physical Education, Psychology and Sociology. 3 units, each semester. 


123-124. TENSOR ANALYSIS JOHNSON 


Tensor notation, summation conventions, determinants, coordinate systems, geometry 
of curves and surfaces; applications to dynamics, electricity and elasticity. Prerequisite: 
Courses 5 and 6. 3 units per semester. 


199, SENIOR SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Reports and discussion of individual projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. 
2 units, each semester. 
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MUSIC 


PROFESSOR SWAN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR GROSS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WALTERS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR TURNER 
Dr. RotH, Lecturer 
By Special Appointment: Miss BROCKLEBANK, Mr. CRAIGHEAD, 
Miss HATHAWAY, Mr. MarvIN 
Master Teachers (The Alma Trio): Mr. BALLER,’ Mr. REJTO,’ Mr. ToTENBERG! 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become per- 
formers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. The curricu- 
lar work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual instruction is 
made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other instruments; and group 
instruction is offered in choral and orchestral organizations. Adequate opportu- 
nity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this department. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department and shall include Music 
100, 101, 111-112 and courses listed below. (Note exceptions below for Music 
majors who also are candidates for the General Elementary Credential.) The 
remaining twelve units shall be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, 
from music and related departments. 


(A) WITH EMPHASIS ON COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 102, 103, 104, 
135, 135L, two units of ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 
134, 205-206, 117, 2 units of upper division applied music, upper 
division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Literature or Languages. 


(B) WITH EMPHASIS ON RECITAL: REQUIRED: Music 117, 131 or 115 or 
116, 127, 128, 129, 130; a minimum of three units of upper divi- 
sion applied music in recital field, a minimum of two units of upper 

_ division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 115-116, other 
upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, 
Languages. 


(C) WITH EMPHASIS ON CHORAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 117, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 232, two units of upper division 
applied music, two units of upper division ensemble music. RECOM- 
MENDED: Music 115, 116, 134, other upper division courses in 
Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages. 


(D) WITH EMPHASIS ON INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 
117, 134, 135, 135L, 136, 136L, two units of upper division applied 
Music, two units of upper division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: 
Music 115, 116, 131, 132, upper division courses in Music, Art, 
Psychology, Speech, Languages. 


"Second semester, 1949-50. 
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(E) WITH EMPHASIS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FOR GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: REQUIRED: Twenty units in Music, including 
Music 111-112, 117, 121, 122, 132, 134, two units of upper divi- 
sion ensemble music, one unit of upper division piano, one unit of 
upper division voice; Education 123 and other courses in Education 
as listed on page 139. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on the 
required courses specified under each of the above options. Under options 
A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability through 
(A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger or cyclic form, 
or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or (C) training and presenting in 
concert an ensemble group, or (D) training and presenting in concert an 
instrumental group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13 and an elementary knowledge 
of piano. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must complete 
a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for a major 
in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is required also for 
this credential, including Education 206. For further information, see pages 
138-139. A statement of music courses to be completed by candidates for this 
credential may be secured from the Director of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION GROSS 


Training in listening, based on recognizing and locating particular musical values 
at actual hearings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, second semester. 


11-12. HARMONY LAURIDSEN 


Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 2 units per semester. 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY WALTERS 


Modulation; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. Prerequi- 
site: Music 11-12. 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. HARMONIC ANALYSIS GROSS 


Chord and phrase structure; reductions and enharmonics. Prerequisite: Music 11, 12, 
and 13. 2 units, second semester. 


101. FORM ANALYSIS GROSS 


Structural analysis from simple song forms through sonata. Prerequisite: Music 11, 
12, 13, and 100. 2 units, first semester. 
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102. COMPOSITION WALTERS 


Practical work in phrase extensions, small forms, and song writing. Prerequisite: 
Music 100. 2 units, second semester. 


103. ADVANCED COMPOSITION WALTERS 


Original class and individual work in the larger forms. Prerequisite: Music 102. 
2 units, first semester. 


104. COUNTERPOINT | GROSS 
Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. 2 units, second semester. 


105-106. MODERN HARMONY WALTERS 


Contemporary harmonic theory approaches and devices. Prerequisite: Music 103. 2 
units per semester. 


107. THE REPRESENTATIVE TRIOS AND SONATAS OF 
THE ROMANTIC AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS THE ALMA TRIO 


Lectures, discussion and demonstration designed for chamber music instrumentalists 
who desire to improve techniques and interpretation, and also for the development of a 
proper appreciation on the part of the musical layman. 1 unit, second semester. 


111-112. HISTORY AND APPRECIATION GROSS 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from beginnings of 
music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Prerequisite: Upper 
division standing. 3 units per semester. 


115. CONTEMPORARY MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES ROTH 
Their development and relationship in the period since 1900. 2 units, first semester. 


116. AMERICAN MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES ROTH 


Influences affecting the growth of American characteristics in Music. 2 units, second 
semester. 


117. INTERPRETATION GROSS 


Interpretation of music in theory and performance; its bases in experience and musical 
structure. Practical applications and demonstration. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 100 or 
equivalents. 2 units, first semester. 


120. SOLFEGGE TURNER 


Elementary Theory and Music Reading. This course or equivalent is required of all 
non-music majors who are candidates for General Elementary Teaching Credential. Exroll- 
ment is limited to students who are candidates for this credential. 2 units each semester. 


121. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION TURNER 


Scale Structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing 
tones from printed scores and in scoring melodies heard. 2 units, first semester. 


122. ADVANCED SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION TURNER 


_ Intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from the 
printed score and in scoring tones heard. Work in 2 and 3 parts, secondary sevenths and 
modulations. Prerequisite: Music 121 or equivalent. 2 units, second semester. 


123. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY LAURIDSEN 


Identical with Education 123. Students who wish credit for this course toward 
teaching credentials should register under Education. 4 units, each semester. (May be 
taken for 2 units on recommendation of Music Department.) 
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124. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY LAURIDSEN 
Identical with Education 124. Students who wish credit for this course toward teach- 
ing credentials should register under Education. 2 units, second semester. 


127-128. MUSICAL CRITICISM SWAN 


Attendance at concerts, recitals and lectures (16 per semester), with written criticism, 
reports and discussions concerning each performance. Required of junior recital and choral 
conducting majors. No credit for Music 127 without Music 128. 1 unit for two semesters. 


128-130. ADVANCED MUSICAL CRITICISM SWAN 


Continuation of Music 127-128. Required of senior recital and choral conducting 
majors. No credit for Music 129 without Music 130. 1 unit for two semesters. 


131. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 


Historical development of church music and liturgy. Attendance required at desig- 
nated services as basis of bi-weekly written reports. 3 umits, first semester. 


132. CHORAL CONDUCTING SWAN 
Principles and problems; choir organization. 2 units, second semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING WALTERS 


Technic of the baton; discussion of principles and problems, and drill in their 
practical application. 2 units, second semester. 


135. ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRATION WALTERS 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13 and 100. 2 units, first semester. 


135L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 


Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Prerequisite: Music 135 or 
in progress. 1 unit, first semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION WALTERS 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13, 100 and 135. 2 units, second semester. 


136L. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 


Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. Prerequisite: Music 136 or 
in progress. 1 unit, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 umits per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above ate open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for Music 
105, 106, 111, 112, 115, 116, 117, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136 and courses in 
Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 115, 116, 117, 135, 136 are ac- 
cepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. Qualified seniors 
may enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 
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205-206. COMPOSITION SEMINAR GROSS 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; 
advanced orchestration. Prerequisite: Music 103, or approved equivalent. Either half may 
be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


211-212. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR GROSS 


The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music; 
national music. Problems in appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Pre- 
requisite: Music 111-112. Either half may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


232. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Theories of worship and functional use of church music; characteristics of a ministry 
of music; administration of a graded choir program. Discussion and evaluation of various 
individual practices and problems. Prerequisite: Music 11, 12, 13, 131, 132 or equiva- 
lents established by examination. 2 units, either semester. 


233-234. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Liturgy, general and special in 
theory and practice, and its materials. Choir organization, procedures, relationships. Vocal 
methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 131, 132 or equivalents established by 
examination. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and may 
complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the requisite 
Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in the various 
ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit of credit may then 
be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, but not more than three 
in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, 
no credit beyond the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded 
by an equal number of units in theoretical music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the Depart- 
ment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of performance as 
much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be 
accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment of fees 
as listed below. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 105.) 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIANO MARVIN, BROCKLEBANK 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54. ORGAN CRAIGHEAD 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VOICE LAURIDSEN, TURNER, SWAN 
705291 ))°7 25.93, WAS VIOLIN ROTH 
79S LOTT, POU NCELLO HATHAWAY 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
85-86. GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
87-88. VOCAL ENSEMBLES TURNER, SWAN 
91-92. ORCHESTRA WALTERS 
93-94. BAND TURNER 
97-98. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE ROTH 


(2 units per semester.) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, PIANO; 150-154, ORGAN; 160-164, voICE; 170-174, 
VIOLIN; 175-178, CELLO; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTS; 185-186, GLEE CLUBS; 
187-188, VOCAL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND; 197-198, 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, ORGAN; 260-264, VOICE; 270-274, 
VIOLIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


ALMA TRIO INSTRUCTION 


During the second semester special instruction over a period of one month 
will be available from members of the Alma Trio with Adolph Baller, Master 
Teacher of Piano; Gabor Rejto, Master Teacher of Cello; Roman Totenberg, 
Master Teacher of Violin. Students qualified for credit may earn one-half unit 
for eight half-hour lessons in either ensemble or individual lessons. 


MUSIC FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller's O fice 
One ‘half-hour ‘Jesson;weekly i 0 eee $60.00 
Alma 'Trio)Lessons;,(half-hour) per lesson.s2.1.--0.-. 0. 6.00 


Rates for special students not regularly enrolled in the college may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Music Department. 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 


One ‘hour daily. ‘(fiveidays perweek)y 00" ens le 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours ‘per semester (one weekly ) i.e... ss --e seco 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen \hours per ‘semester’ (one) weekly ) ic 4.08.2 s ee 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment........ 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the 
payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
wish time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PROFESSOR GLOYN, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NOBLE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
Dr. Lake, Lecturer By Special Appointment: Dr. SwEET* 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,000.00 and 
by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which ought 
to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, beauty and 
goodness; not only experience with the particular, but understanding of the 
whole; not only orientation in time, but in timelessness. Philosophy and reli- 
gion present man’s attempts to realize these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive and 
critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses in Religion 
indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions of the world, with 
special attention given to Christianity and its application to the problems of 
personal and social life. 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to be 
chosen from Religion 1-22 inclusive. The other two units are incorporated in 
History of Civilization 1-2, 3, 4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, including 
Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to twelve units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses offered in other 
departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and 121, 
together with other courses from this department as included in individual 
programs approved by the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 1, 
La 2oe 


*Second semester, 1949-50. 
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MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, twenty- 
four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 101- 
102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 131 and courses 
selected from other departments in consultation with the major adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Literature of 
the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate majors. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 
A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the philo- 

sophic method. 3 wmnits, first semester. 

12. ETHICS GLOYN 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group motives 
and goals. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


25. LOGIC GLOYN 


Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal logic—the proposition and 
the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 


European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th century, showing the 
development of European thought through the work of the principal philosophers. 3 umits 
per semester. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION GLOYN 
An objective approach to the major types of religious philosophy in contemporary 


western culture: Catholicism, Protestant Fundamentalism, the Religion of Science, Agnos- 
ticism, Ethical Idealism, Modernism, Neo-Orthodoxy. 3 units. Not given in 1949-50. 
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121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND GLOYN 
A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, 


politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, second semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY MOK* 


The more important thinkers and schools of Chinese and Indian philosophies which 
have dominated the thought and life of the Orient. 3 units per semester. 


145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 


Presentation and analysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic 
thought in the twentieth century. 3 units, first semester. 


147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY GLOYN 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and philosophy 
of history. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN, LAKE 


A survey of Biblical Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special 
attention to historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the 
development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible for 
our day. 4 units, each semester. 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN, LAKE 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a year-course. The Old Testament is studied 
for one semester; the New Testament, for one semester. Esther half may be taken sepa- 
rately. 2 units per semester. 


21-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FREEMAN 


A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one semester and 
of the New Testament for one semester. Either course may be taken separately. 4 units 
per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
122. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION NOBLE 


Religious faith, belief, experience and practices in terms of psychological understand- 
ing. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


128. THE WORLD'S LIVING RELIGIONS NOBLE 


The living religions of the world, their origins, development and present expressions. 
3 or 4 units, first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports.) 


153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES NOBLE 


A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian 
church in the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. (The 
extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOBLE 


The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings 
by Christian groups to current social problems. 3 mits, second semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT NOBLE 


A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and 
social movements. 3 units, first semester. 


157. INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SWEET 


An examination of general educational theories and practices as related to the theo- 
logical principles basic to a program of Christian nurture; application of these principles 
in the administration and supervision of the teaching program of the local church. 2 units, 
second semester. 


158. METHODS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SWEET 


General methods and specific techniques in Christian Education, including the use of 
suitable methods with children, youth and adults. 2 umits, second semester. Not given 
in 1949-50. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR TRIEB, Chairman 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR .HODGDON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
Mr. DENNIS, Instructor Miss MESSLER, Instructor Mrs. WHITE, Instructor 
Mr. JORDAN, Instructor Mr. BurKE, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: (1) 
to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a variety 
of physical education activities in the required and elective service courses; (2) 
to give students an opportunity for recreation and competition in the voluntary, 
the intramural and the intercollegiate sports programs; (3) to provide pro- 
fessional training for students seeking to qualify themselves for positions in 
public school teaching in health and physical education or in school and 
municipal recreation leadership; (4) to provide opportunities for those inter- 
ested in these areas to acquire skills, techniques and principles which enable 
them to serve their communities as leaders of young people. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The remainder, 
including Biology 113, shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser 
from course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be 24 units from 
courses as follows: 


(1) Men: 102, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 113-114, 129, 130, 131, 150. 


(2) Women: 102, 103-104, 106, 108, 109, 110, 120, 121, 129, 130, 
LS FS1S0- 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, 51, 51L; Psychology 1; 
Physical Education 51-56, 60, 62 or equivalent, and 70. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are te- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 130, 162, and 
must obtain the American Red Cross Water Safety Certificate. For further 
information concerning this credential and the General Secondary Credential, 
see pages 138-139. 
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GENERAL COURSES 


All students are required to take an activity course twice weekly through- 
out the lower division, the first year being devoted to basic skills and basic 
swimming and the second year to elective recreational skills in individual, dual 
or team activities. All students are required to pass a swimming test for 
graduation. 


A-B. BASIC SKILLS AND BASIC SWIMMING THE STAFF 
Required of all first-year students and of sophomore transfers who do not satisfy the 
minimum proficiency standards. 1 unit, each semester. 


1-10. AQUATIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


11-20. GYMNASTIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


21-30. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


31-40. INDIVIDUAL SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


41-50. TEAM SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE DENNIS, HODGDON 
2 units, each semester. 


61. FIRST AID BURKE, MESSLER 
Red Cross standard and advanced courses. 2 units, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Games of low organization; soccer and speedball; fundamental rhythms; tactics, free 
exercises and light apparatus. 1 umit, first semester. 


52. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
_ Apparatus I; square and country dance; wrestling (men); field hockey (women) ; 
swimming methods and techniques. 1 unit, second semester. 


53. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Archery and Volleyball; Light Athletics and Touch Football; Folk dance; recreation 
games of a dual nature. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


54. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social dance and social recreation; softball; water 
safety. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


55. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
Tennis; badminton; mass basketball, relays and lead up games; apparatus II (men); 
body mechanics (women). 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


56. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
Modern dance; weaponless defense (men); basketball (women); group games and 
relays; aquatic recreation activities. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 
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70. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Prerequisite: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Psychology 1. 2 units, second semester. 


80. METHODS IN OFFICIATING FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL THE STAFF 
1 unit, first semester. 
81. METHODS IN OFFICIATING GYMNASTICS, 
SWIMMING AND BASEBALL THE STAFF 


1 unit, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
102. COMMUNITY RECREATION DENNIS 


Theory and practice, with field work, in community recreation leadership. 3 units, 
second semester. 


103-104. THEORY AND PRACTICE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
SECONDARY LEVEL MESSLER 


Prerequisite: Phys, Ed. 51-56. 2 units, per semester. 


105. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 51-56. 5 units, first semester. 
106. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Education 105. 3 units, second semester, 
107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL HODGDON, WHITE, MESSLER 
Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit for this course toward a 


general elementary teaching credential are advised to register under Education. 3 units, 
each semester. 


108. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED ANATOMY TRIEB 


The study of joint and muscle action with special reference to the prevention and 
correction of physical defects. Prerequisites: Biology 51, 51L, 113. 3 units, first semester. 


109. HEALTH INSTRUCTION FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL HODGDON 


A presentation of basic hygiene materials with their adaptation for health instruction 
at the secondary level. 3 units, first semester. 


110. SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB 


The principles and organization of health service and health instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools. Prerequisite: Physical Education 109. 2 units, second semester. 
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112. SAFETY INSTRUCTION AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS HODGDON 


Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for different grade 
levels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 units, each semester. 
113-114. METHODS IN COACHING DENNIS 


Methods in coaching football, basketball, track and baseball. 3 units per semester. 


120. CHOREOGRAPHY AND PHILOSOPHY OF DANCE WHITE 


History of dance. Philosophy of contemporary dance; its purpose, exponents, and 
achievements. Prerequisite: Beginning Modern Dance. 3 units, first semester. 


121. ANALYSIS OF DANCE FORMS WHITE 


Adaptation to the secondary teaching level of modern dance, folk and pre-classic 
dance forms. To be taken concurrently with Physical Education 120. Prerequisite: Begin- 
ning Modern Dance; folk dance. 2 units, first semester. 


129. REMEDIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Physical diagnosis; organization and methods for conducting remedial physical edu- 
cation programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 108 com- 
pleted or in progress. 2 units, first semester. 


130. HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION BURKE 


An historical approach to the comparative study of physical education principles and 
practices as reflected in contemporary programs. 2 units, first semester. 
131. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION BURKE 
The problems of organization and administration of physical education at the sec- 
ondary level. 3 units, second semester. 
140. DANCE WORKSHOP FOR PRODUCTION WHITE 
Directed group and individual choreography with performance the object. Prerequ#- 
site: Beginning Modern Dance with a grade of B and/or permission of the instructor. 
1 unit, each semester. 

150. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE BURKE 
The physiology of the dynamic human organism with emphasis on trainiing; 
endurance, efficiency and fatigue. Prerequisite: Biology 113, Education 105; Physical 

Education 108. 2 units, second semester. 
191. PROBLEMS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION TRIEB 
Special problems based on field observations, or related to practice teaching. Pre- 


requisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each 
semester, 
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195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Work in special areas not covered by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing 
with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts 
for courses 106, 108, 110, 120, 129, 130, 150, 191, 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Research methodology; survey of research in physical education; specific problems 
for investigation and report. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE TRIEB 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSOR BOLLMAN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK By Special Appointment: Mr. ROBERTS 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for a survey of the outstanding 
principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of astron- 
omy. The Department also offers a three-semester course in physics which pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering. The course 
Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine and emphasizes 
topics in physics which relate directly to that profession. 


In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accomplished 
in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which also provide an adequate 
preparation for graduate work in physics for those who intend to continue 
their studies after graduation. | 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
105, 106, 107, .108, 109, 110, 111, 113-114, Mathematics 1025910400105; 
or 106. 


The comprehensive examination in this department takes the form of a 
special investigation, with written reports, in the field of physics. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Physics 1-3, inclusive, and Mathematics through 
Integral Calculus. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory and 
Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of Technology. 
The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope also offers special 
opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
30. INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY ROBERTS 
A non-mathematical survey of the fundamentals of astronomy with special emphasis 


on the solar system. The course is designed for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance albegra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 30, 
Physics 30, and 61-62. Mathematics 3 is prerequisite to Physics 1. 


1. GENERAL PHYSICS | KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of the statics and dynamics of particles, elasticity, 
hydrostatics, and hydrodynamics. The first semester of a three semester course in physics 
designed as preparation for subsequent work in physics and engineering. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 3. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


1L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 1. To be taken with Physics 1. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. 


2. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRK PATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of heat, thermodynamics, dynamics of gases, and 
sound. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, first semester. 


2L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 2. To be taken with Physics 2. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


3. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRK PATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of electricity, magnetism, and light. (2 lectures 
and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


3L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 3. To be taken with Physics 3. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. MEDICAL PHYSICS ROBERTS 


Basic principles of mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, sound, light, radia- 
tion, and nuclear physics from the standpoint of the relations and applications to medicine 
and medical research. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A non-mathematical survey of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics in 
which demonstration lectures and experiments play a major part. The course is designed 
expressly for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group labortory period.) 
4 units, each semester. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP THE STAFF 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses 
and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. This course is intended to furnish 
the Physics major with basic skills which will enable him to construct and repair physical 
apparatus. 2 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2-3 and Mathematics 5 are prerequisite to all upper division courses except 
Physics 101-103, inclusive. 


101. RADIO BOLLMAN 


A relatively non-mathematical course in the fundamentals of radio, particularly de- 
signed for students who plan to enter some phase of radio broadcasting or fields in which 
electronic devices are widely used. Prerequisite: Physics 30. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour 
laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


103. BIOPHYSICS } KIRKPATRICK 


Applications of physics to biology and medicine. The course deals primarily with 
apparatus and techniques. Prerequisite: Physics 7-8. (3 lecture and demonstration periods.) 
3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


105-106. OPTICS KIRKPATRICK 


A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, followed 
by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the measurement of its 
velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polarization. (3 lectures.) 3 units 
per semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


105L-106L. OPTICS LABORATORY KIRK PATRICK. 


Laboratory work to accompany Physics 105-106. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit per semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


107. ATOMIC PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and trends 
of modern physics. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


107L. ATOMIC PHYSICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 107. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, 
second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


108. ELECTRONICS BOLLMAN 


_. Principles of operation and the applications of vacuum tubes and gas discharge tubes 
in communications, physical research, and industrial control devices. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


108L. ELECTRONICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 108. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


109. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS AND MACHINERY BOLLMAN 


Direct and alternating current circuit theory. Principles of operation of dynamos, 
alternators, and transformers. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


109L. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


: Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 109. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, first semester. 
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110. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS KIRKPATRICK 


Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. Appli- 
cations of the laws of thermodynamics to heat engines. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
Semester. 


110L. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS LABORATORY KIRKPATRICK 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 110. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, second semester. 


111. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS KIRKPATRICK 


Theoretical mechanics; dynamics, statics, principle of virtual work. Mathematics 103 
should preferably precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


113-114. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of all senior students in physis. Selected topics will be assigned to each 
student for individual theoretical and experimental investigation. Progress reports will be 
required from time to time during the year culminated in an oral and written report at 
the end of the senior year. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. 2 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 101-111, inclusive. 
With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


201-202. -ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM THE STAFF 


Mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1949-50. 


203-204. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS THE STAFF 


An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classical physics. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the methods fundamental to advanced physical theory. 
Mathematics 103 and 105 are prerequisite. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. Not given 
in 1949-50. 


211-212. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Special research investigations for qualified students. 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $5.00 per unit, in excess of one unit. Not given in 1949-50. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Credit of 2-4 units each semester. Not given in 1949-50. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PROFESSOR MCKELVEY, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR REATH ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAISDEN 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended to 
provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizenship; 
(2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, private and 
public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching 
and research in the social sciences; (3) expert consultation and advice on 
problems of policy and administration for organizations of both a private and 
public character. 


MAJjoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper division courses 
in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 151, 
152, 154, 155, and 159, together with courses selected in consultation with 
the major adviser. 


See pages 60-62 for information concerning special inter-departmental 
curricula in Applied Politics and Economics and in Latin American Affairs. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


103-104. GREAT ISSUES OF THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MCKELVEY 


Analysis of certain key social, economic, and political issues with which community 
leaders and the general citizenry of the Pacific Southwest will have to deal; evaluation of 
various suggested ways of solving the problems considered. Extensive use of visiting lec- 
turers who are authorities on the topics to be discussed. Identical with Education 103- 
104, Students who wish credit for this course toward a teaching credential should register 
under Education. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ABROAD MCKELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemmas 
that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MCKELVEY 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW REATH 


The American Constitution in action as seen in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Among the topics considered are federal-state relations, due process of law, and civil 
liberties. 3 units, first semester. 
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154. HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY | REATH 


A study of the significant political thought developing from the Greek city state, the 
Roman Empire, the medieval state, and the modern state. 3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKELVEY 


__ A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism and international law and organiza- 
tion in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics of contemporary 
foreign policies. 3 units, first semester. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MCKELVEY 


An examination of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is devel- 


oped, and an analysis of the past and present objectives of American diplomacy. 3 units, 
second semester. 


157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MCKELVEY 


__ An analytical approach to politics as “the study of influence and the influential,” 
with emphasis upon the devices by which in all societies the ‘few’ control the “many,” 
but with particular application to the American scene. 3 units, first semester. Not given 
in 1949-50. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES BAISDEN 


Principles and problems of American political parties, their history, structure, and 
methods; primaries and general elections; special emphasis on parties as social institutions 
for crystallizing public opinion and translating it into public action. 3 wmits, first semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION BAISDEN 


An analysis of the growth of the American administrative system; the place of 
administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying principles 
of government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 units, first semester. 


160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and an analysis 
of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrator and the public 
employee. 3 units, second semester. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW SEVERANCE* 
A survey of business law with emphasis on contracts, agency and sales. 3 units, first 

semester. 

162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE SEVERANCE* 
The function of law in society, the evolution of modern legal principles, including 


the concepts of property, corporations and partnerships. 3 units, second semester. 


163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT BAISDEN 


A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their local subdivisions, 
with special emphasis on California. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


*Of the Department of Economics. 
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164. MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT AND PROBLEMS 
OF CITY PLANNING BAISDEN 


A study of the problems and processes involved in the management of municipal 
services. Special emphasis on the rise of planning in the development of American cities. 
3 units, second semester. 


165. AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS REATH 


Discovery and critical analysis of the elements which constitute the American political 
tradition, from the Puritan theocracy to the contemporary service state. 3 umits, second 
semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


166. PROBLEMS OF WORLD GOVERNMENT MCKELVEY 


Problems and techniques involved in a more orderly ordering of world affairs, 
emphasizing past, present, and emerging efforts at international organization and admin- 
istration. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


167. GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA MCKELVEY 


A selective and comparative analysis of current political processes in certain of the 
Republics of Latin America. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


168. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW REATH 


An investigation of what international law is, its place in the international com- 
munity, and a few leading doctrines. Special consideration of the war crimes trials. 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES REATH 


Wildlife, timber, mineral, soil and oil resources are considered with a view to an- 
swering these questions: What is their present status? What forces operate to prevent 
government from further protection of them? What program of conservation is needed? 
3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 umits 
each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper division course in 
this department. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Investigation of major problems in political science, Credit to be arranged each 
Semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY THE STAFF 


It is the purpose of this:seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of 
some of the major current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both 
in public life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and 
government participate in the seminar discussions. Identical with Economics 212. Open 
to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, second semester. 
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251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION MCKELVEY 


A study of the problems of creating public opinion and organizing public action 
through propaganda and pressure groups. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY REATH 


Reading and discussion of the actual writings of the leading political philosophers. 
Prerequisite, Political Science 154. 3 units, second semester. 


253. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKELVEY 
Prerequisite, Political Science 155. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


254-55. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC POLICY BAISDEN 


Intended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curriculum of 
Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON Mr. Coe, Instructor 
Mr. HarsH, Dr. HINSHAW, Mr. MCDOWELL, Dr. SCHUBE,’ Lecturers 
Mr. JENNINGS, Graduate Assistant 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of human 
nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. Human 
nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s background of 
experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; psychology 
attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy and caution. Such 
studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general 
student; (2) as part of the preparation for the professions of teaching, social 
service, psychiatric social work, personnel and public administration, and 
clinical and consulting psychology. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining sixteen 
units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, either from this 
department or from related courses in other departments. In making his 
selection of courses, the student should be guided by a desire to achieve a well- 
balanced program and by the recognition that some of the best psychological 
insights will come from the work of other departments. Three suggested pro- 
grams ate listed below. Other options may be developed by students with 
special interests through consultation with the departmental adviser. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: A minimum of twenty units from 
courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 126, 130, 133, 143, 150, 211. Addi- 
tional courses should be chosen from psychology and from: Biology 113, 
116; Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 102, 123; Speech 101-102. 


PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 121, 130, 
131, 145, 146, 211, 241, 247. Additional courses should be chosen from 
other courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Education 195; 
Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 119, 123, 162, 163-164; Speech 101- 
102, 105-106. 


PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 139, 140, 
145, 146, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other courses 
in psychology and from: Economics 147, 148; Education 105; Political 
Science 160; Mathematics 119; Sociology 154, 156. 


The comprehensive examination will emphasize the interrelationships 
among the courses selected by the individual student in fulfillment of the 
twenty unit minimum in this department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


"First semester, 1949-50 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


01. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS COLE 
An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, vocational 

guidance and selection, personality adjustment. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. No 

credit, each semester. 

1. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 
Personal and social problems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the view- 


points and methods of modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 
units, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY ANDERSON 
Detailed study of advanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 units, 

first semester. 

105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY COLE 
The historical development of modern general and experimental psychology. 3 xmits, 

first semester. 

121. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY COLE 
The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 3 

units, second semester. 

122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 
Detailed consideration of the role of the sense organs, nervous system, muscles and 

glands as they relate to personality. 2 umits, first semester. 

123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY LINDSLEY* 
A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions and with 

the social origins of personality. 3 units, first semester. 

124. EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS BRIGHOUSE 


An experimental approach to aesthetic problems. 2 umits, second semester. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of theoretical 
psychology. 2 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Speech. 
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130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND MENTAL HYGIENE THE STAFF 


An introduction to the principles of mental hygiene through consideration of abnormal 
and subnormal personalities. 3 units, each semester. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY ANDERSON 


An introduction to the field of clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a dis- 
cussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, 
each semester. 


133-34. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
Selected laboratory and field problems. 3 units per semester. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY THE STAFF 
Special research problems. Prerequisite: Course 133 or 134. Credit to be arranged. 


138. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY COLE 


An introduction to the applications of psychology to industry and business, stressing 
problems of personnel selection, training and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PERSONNEL WORK MCDOWELL 


The principles, aims and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, 
first semester. 


140. PERSONNEL METHODS AND TECHNIQUES MCDOWELL 


Interviewing procedures and techniques of employee selection; development of em- 
ployee work history and records for counseling; study of employees’ problems; methods 
of communication between employers and employees; training programs in business and 
industry. Prerequisite: Course 139 or consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


143. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY COLE 


A laboratory and discussion course designed to acquaint the student with the methods 
and findings of comparative psychology. Emphasis upon the relation of findings of animal 
studies to the understanding of human behavior. Prerequisite: Course 133 or 134. 3 units, 
first semester. 


145. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE HARSH 


The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. 
Identical with Education 145. Students who wish credit toward a teaching credential for 
this course are advised to register under Education. 2 units, first semester. 


146. THE MEASUREMENT OF PERSONALITY HARSH 
Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 

2 units, second semester. 

150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY SCHUBE 
A critical advanced study of various theoretical approaches to the study of mental 

abnormality. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, first semester. 


161-162. PSYCHOBIOGRAPHY BRIGHOUSE 


Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of the recent 
past. 2 units, per semester. 
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195-196. DIRECTED READING COLE 


A reading course in selected problems, supplementing other offerings in the depart- 
ment. Individual work and conferences. Registration restricted to senior and graduate 
majors. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree of Master of 
Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 126, 130, 131, 135-136, 139, 140, 143, 145, 
146, 150, 161-162, and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Investigations of major projects. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR BRIGHOUSE 


Required of senior psychology majors and graduate students in psychology and limited 
to these students only. Review and discussion of current literature on important psycho- 
logical experiments and problems. 2 units, each semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES ANDERSON 


An introduction to counseling techniques with special emphasis upon the directive 
and the non-directive procedures, supplemented by practice in both. Prerequisite: Course 
130 and consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


247-248. CLINICAL PRACTICE ANDERSON 


Supervised practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological Clinic; 
examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
Siructor. 2 units per semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING ANDERSON 


A laboratory course in the administration, scoring and interpretation of individual 
intelligence tests in current use, with major emphasis on the Stanford-Binet and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Course 145 with grade of A or B and permission of 
the instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


262. PROJECTIVE METHODOLOGY COLE 
A survey of the theory and application of projective techniques to the study of 

personality. Emphasis will be placed upon the Rorschach technique. Prerequisite: Courses 

130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 2 units, first semester. 

290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*See page 139 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RICHARDSON, Acting Chairman 
PROFESSOR DAY By Special Appointment: MR. PETERSEN 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology offers courses in a com- 
bined and unified field now recognized as part of modern man’s intellectual 
and cultural outlook. Both subjects aid in understanding the social scene, in 
reflecting on world and local history, and in weighing contemporary social and 
cultural forces. Both are sciences, defined simply as (1) the study of society 
and culture, and (2) the study of man as a social and cultural being. These 
two fields together provide background in the pursuit of the following careers: 
(1) the growing field of social work, welfare administration, community or- 
ganization and community planning; (2) the teaching of social studies; (3) 
graduate work and professional careers in anthropology, sociology, the field 
of human relations, or archaeology, museum administration and the like; (4) 
the social action aspect of religion; and (5) specific interests such as public 
health and recreation, criminology, race relations, social psychology, and foreign 
and territorial administration. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related fields 
of Economics, Political Science, History and Psychology following consultation 
and approval of this department. Courses ordinarily required of all majors 
and used as the basis for their comprehensive examination are 101, 102, 123, 
124, 164; Statistics (Mathematics 119); one course in theory (156 or 159); 
and one course in social control or comparative institutions (154, 157-8). 
Courses with numbers under 150 are intended for sophomores and juniors; 
those with numbers above 150, for juniors and seniors. In general, courses 
should be taken in numerical order, those having related numbers being 
designed as a unit. 


A list of books which all majors in this department are expected to read 
prior to the comprehensive examination should be obtained from the chairman 
of the department in the student’s course. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 


toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper division course in this 
department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent. 
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_ UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101. MAN AND CULTURE (CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY) RICHARDSON 


An introductory study of human society in the light of cultural evolution and cross- 
cultural analysis. Man’s physical and cultural past; his social life and relationships; his 
artistic, religious, political and economic institutions. Anthropology and modern life. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY RICHARDSON 


The relations of modern social structures to human needs and capacities; forces which 
control or motivate institutions and the various processes of social change and accomplish- 
ment; the dynamics of such factors as population, religion, recreation, art, conflict and 
harmony. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


119. THE FAMILY PETERSEN 


The family, past and present; its changing functions, varying types, and modern 
problems. The social and psychological effects of family structures. 3 wnits, second 
semester. 


123. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY (SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ) RICHARDSON 


A description of social and cultural processes in personality development. Group 
behavior in relation to culture pattern, crowds, public opinion, propaganda, and legal, 
ritual and social sanctions. The formation of attitudes, interests and deviant behavior. 
(Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as a related but supplementary course with 
main emphasis on experimental materials.) 3 wnits, first semester. 


124. RACE AND MINORITIES RICHARDSON 


A workshop or project course in applied anthropology. Processes of culture contact, 
effects of caste-class structure, and the variance between scientific knowledge of popula- 
tions and modern prejudices and race superstitions. Relevant problems are surveyed in 
representative examples, and by project, in Los Angeles as a significant case-study. 3 units 
without project; 4 units with project involving supervised fieldwork, as participant- 
observer, in youth, recreational, or community organizations; second semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY RICHARDSON 


A study of backgrounds of crime and delinquency. Programs for social and individual 
treatment. Methods of prevention. 3 umits, first semester. 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS DAY 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, law, 
religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and goals of social 
progress. Primarily a senior course. 3 units, second semester. 


156. SOCIAL REFORM AND SOCIAL THEORY 


A survey of reform movements, systems and theories of social reform, mainly in 
Europe and America; an evaluation of their merits and their respective application to 
problems of modern society. The impact of leading figures and theories in sociology, 
anthropology and psychology upon speculation, reformist movements and social planning. 
3 units, second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 
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157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS DAY 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and movements 
with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions in Russia, China, Turkey 
and India; the bearing of these social influences upon international relations. Either half 
may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


159. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THOUGHT 


A seminar or discussion type course in the history of sociology and anthropology as 
phases in the total development of social thought and action. Historical and contemporary 
trends against a background of social forces. 3 umits, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


162.~ MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY FREEMAN* AND STAFF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors involved in 
mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the planning 
for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting lecturers. 2 units, 
second semester. ; 


163. SOCIAL WORK AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION PETERSEN 


Past forms and current organization of welfare; the role of courts, relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects will involve fieldwork under supervision 
with participant-observer functions gradually developed into social research functions. 
3 units, or 4 units with project, first semester. 


164. PROBLEMS OF CITY LIFE (URBAN SOCIOLOGY) 


A study of the organization, effects and problems of city life; cultural conflicts and 
social control within the city; relationships of city to regional development. 3 wnits, 
second semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


195-6. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individual study under supervision, supplementing other departmental offerings, 
such as Archaeology, Peoples of the Pacific, Museum Methods, Linguistics, Child Welfare, 
Community Organization, Regional Human Geography. Elected only with approval of 
the major adviser. Registration ordinarily restricted to seniors and graduate students. Credit 
to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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SPEECH 


PROFESSOR LINDSLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREESTONE 
Mr. MELTON, Instructor Mr. UTZINGER, Lecturer 
Mr. BELL, Mr. MILLER, Mr. WILSON, Graduate Assistants 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the fields 
of public speaking, interpretation of literature and dramatics, radio broad- 
casting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by extra- 
curricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broadcasting. 


All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at the 
upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college requirement 
by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are necessary, students are 
advised to elect Speech 115. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from specified 
related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the comprehensive 
examination in each field will be based on the following speech coutses: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
Economics 123 or 124; History 104 or 106, Mathematics 119; Political 
Science 154 or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). 


DRAMATICS: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119- 
120, 140; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
Art 157; English 128 or 130, 151B, 155; Music 115, 116; Physical Edu- 
cation 120 or 121, 140). 


RADIO: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 
(twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
151B, 155; Mathematics 119; Music 115 or 116; Physics 101; Political 
Science 165; Psychology 124; Sociology 159). 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107, 109, 111, 116, 119, 
128; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
English 128, 130, 151B, 167, or 168; Music 115 or 116; Psychology 123, 
146). 


Because courses ate given in alternate years the student should plan his 
schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shall be 
selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2, 3, 4. 
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Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may receive 
credit equivalent to six semester hours toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
through satisfactory completion of the summer course of the Pasadena Commun- 
ity Playhouse School of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students may 
receive similar credit for this course toward the General Secondary Credential. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. BASIC SPEECH THE STAFF 


Vocal and physical techniques applied to oral communication. The first semester 
course is concerned with self-consciousness, the remediation of poor speech habits, and 
drill routines to establish self-control, proficient enunciation, emphasis, phrasing, and a 
sense of communicativeness. Second semester: informational reading, the organization 
of subject matter and group discussion. Students with special speech difficulties will be 
remanded to the speech clinic, supplementary to regular class routine, and may be required 
to attend the clinic until satisfactory improvement has been made. 2 units per semester. 


3. SPEECH MAKING FREESTONE 


Practical speech making. The selection, arrangement and extempore presentation of 
original speech material. Types of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, enter- 
tainment. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4, ORAL READING FREESTONE 


Techniques of impression and expression in informative and interpretative reading: 
word meaning, grouping, emphasis, subordination, group motive, central idea. The relation 
of thought and emotion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


6. PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND GROUP DISCUSSION LINDSLEY 


Principles which apply to the government of deliberative assemblies. Experience in 
presiding over and controlling organization business. 1 unit, second semester. 


8. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


_ Words and their ways in English speech. Derivations, stems, roots, prefixes. Exten- 
sive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1, 2. 


101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT FREESTONE 


Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological technique of 
modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality as conditioned by 
environment and the correlary process of reconditioning in effecting the integrated per- 
sonality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION FREESTONE 


Lecture and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech 116. 3 
units, second semester. 


105-106. SPEECH CLINIC FREESTONE 


One laboratory period per week for two semesters working with the correction of 
speech defects ranging from the ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stutter- 
ing and delayed speech. Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 
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107. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE LINDSLEY 


Unity, coherence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis of 
subject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. 3 units, first semester. 


108. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 


Analysis of action motives in securing audience response. Application of psychologi- 
cal principles to the control of group behavior. 3 units, second semester. 


109. ORAL INTERPRETATION LINDSLEY 


Advanced course in literary interpretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the 
drama, short-story. 2 units, first semester. 


110. ORAL INTERPRETATION II LINDSLEY 


The principle of empathy in interpretative reading. The literary, biographical, philo- 
sophical and aesthetic approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 2 units, 
second semester. 


111. ACTING MELTON 


Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression 
and control. 3 units, first semester. 


112A-D. ACTING AND PLAY DIRECTING MELTON 


Advanced. principles of acting combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 
111. 3 units, second semester. Either half may be taken separately. 


114, HISTORY OF THE THEATRE MELTON 


An historical survey of the origin and development of the theatre, its social function 
and significance: a study of various kinds of theatres. 2 units, second semester. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY FREESTONE 


A specialized course in the vocal and physical skills requisite to effective platform 
delivery. 2 units, second semester. 


116. COMPARATIVE SPEECH FREESTONE 


A specialized course in voice and diction. Speech variants and the evolution of 
standard speech. Use and application of phonetics. 2 units, first semester. 


117. THEATRE THEORY AND PRACTICE MELTON 


Elementary principles of scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organiza- 
tion, with the physical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 units, 
first semester. 


119-120. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 


History and development of radio as a social institution. Commercial and educational 
aspects. Radio as a vocation. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. 
Open to sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120; Speech 119. 3 
units per semester. 


121-122. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION LINDSLEY 


Building the radio program: casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, sound 
effects, recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to 122: Speech 121. 
3 units per semester. 
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123-124. RADIO WRITING LINDSLEY 
Study and construction of radio scripts with special attention to radio drama. Main 

types of radio plays and their format. Demands of the professional market. Prerequisite 

to 124: Speech 123. 2 units per semester. 

128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LINDSLEY 
An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and 

methods in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 umits, second semester. 

130. FORENSIC ACTIVITIES FREESTONE 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by 
participating in extra-curricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. 
Maximum of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each 
semester. 


140. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE MELTON 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by 
participating in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be 
granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary 
Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 108, 110, 114, 
116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY LINDSLEY, FREESTONE 


The genetic basis of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The 
social environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and their 
influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 units, first 
semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES LINDSLEY 


Research methodology. Survey of the Speech research field. Special problems for 
investigation and report. 2 units, second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


A special area study: Speech Correction, Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public 
Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


LIBRARY 


Miss McChoy, Librarian 
Miss DIVELEY Miss GAY Miss MorRRALL Miss MATHIES 
Miss GARDNER Mrs. KINDY Mrs. TOWNE 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 90,000 volumes, about 
4,000 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives 650 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It is a depository for United States Govern- 
ment Documents. 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to graduate 
students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three reading rooms and 
seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature of a given 
field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are maintained as such, the 
Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie Room in Thorne Hall, 
mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Collection are to be found in the 
Art Department, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific 
laboratories where they may be used most effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the facilities 
of the many splendid libraries in the community, including the Los Angeles 
Public Library which contains over 1,700,000 volumes; the libraries of two 
universities and of an institution for scientific research which are available upon 
application to the Librarian; and the world famous Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, located in nearby San Marino. For those interested in 
technical research, arrangements may be made whereby the facilities of many 
special libraries of greater Los Angeles may be used by students of Occidental 
College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


The Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, containing over 900 volumes. 
Established 1930. 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth Clapp 
McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted photographs 
of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architecture, etc., and a small 
working library in the history and practice of art. Established 1931. 
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The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph records, 
a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working library of books 
on music. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased through 
a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Library by the 
Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded by action 
of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition to general Hispanic 
American historical materials, the Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of 
Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of Western Americana 
(1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of California History (1937). The 
Library totals about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials 
of the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items now 
compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs originally 
founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson Jeffers, ’05, and 
enlarged to its present size and value through the patronage of Una Jeffers and 
the late Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy presses. 
Although items are included from other parts of the world, specialization 
is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of California. 
Established 1938. 


The Ward Ritchie Collection includes about 200 items of autographed 
and numbered copies, limited editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward 
Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these items. 
Established 1935. 


The Division of Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation contributed 
funds which enabled the purchase of over two hundred and fifty volumes on 
the culture, history, and economics of the Far Eastern area. Established 1947. 


The Del Amo Collection, consisting of over one hundred volumes on the 
literature and culture of Spain. Established 1947. 


The M. Madilene Veverka Collection on the culture, history, and literature 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Established 1947. 
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The Occidental College Alumni Collection was established in 1938, and 
consists of a growing number of publications of graduates and of former 
students, contributed, for the most part, by the authors themselves. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena, 
the College has been provided with a special endowment of fifty thousand 
dollars, the income from which is devoted to the purchase of books for the 
library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income from 
which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in the field 
of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton, has also given to the College for the care, maintenance and development 
of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars as endowment. 
Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drummond of 
the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drummond; to be 
used in the Department of English. Established 1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION: A Coutse of instruction in the use of the Library 
is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division course, the purpose 
of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facilities afforded by 
libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of providing 
professional courses for students preparing to teach in the public schools of 
California and neighboring states. It has been authorized by the State Board 
of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following 
credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the Junior High 
School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Sec- 
ondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music and in Physical Educa- 
tion; (4) the Junior College Credential. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools whereby 
excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An appointment bureau is maintained for the service of candidates recom- 
mended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There is no fee for 
the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Education 
as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, provided 
their records in lower division work indicate the probability of fitness of the 
candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition to a satis- 
factory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, and natural interest 
in the work. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult the School 
of Education and must file formal applications before beginning upper division 
work. For special credentials in Music and in Physical Education, applicants 
must consult the department concerned and must file formal applications with 
this department as well as with the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, must 
report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consultation and 
advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after which he must 
prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the department in which 
he is taking the major work, a tentative program of studies for final approval. 


Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as 
candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College Credential 
providing they meet the requirements of the College and of the State of Cali- 
fornia. For further information concerning requirements for graduate study, 
see pages 56-59, 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in American History and one in the 
principles and provisions of the United States Constitution. (See History and 
Political Science, page 89.) 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited college or 
university; completion of a minimum of twenty-seven units in Education, in- 
cluding Courses 100 or 106, 101 or 117, 110 or 142, 119, 134, 135-136, 162, 
198; completion of Art 153, a course in Music, a course in Physical Education, 
and the required lower division course in the Humanities; completion of 
electives chosen in consultation with the Chairman of the Department of 
Education. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in 
high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, including 
Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from an 
approved institution; approval by the graduate committee; one major and one 
teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not commonly 
accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors in high school 
subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work including major 
department requirements and professional requirements as follows: a minimum 
of six units in Education in the graduate year; a minimum of eighteen units in 
undergraduate and graduate work in Education, including Education 120, 162, 
205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 56-59. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of Music, 
including requirements for a major in this department; completion of a mini- 
mum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 
For further requirements see Department of Music, page 101. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Grad- 
uation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical Education 
as outlined on page 111; completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, 
including Education 105, 120, 130 and 162. 

FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: An M.A. degree from an ap- 


proved institution; one major and one teaching minor; fourteen units of pro- 
fessional courses including Education 120, 160, 162, 205, and 206. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity for 
participation in student government and campus activities. It provides also for 
a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student body. 


Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest groups 
and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a member of the 
college faculty or administration as an adviser. 


A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees repre- 
senting the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of this body 
every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between academic and 
extra-curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The most cherished tradition of the Occidental students is the Honor 
Spirit. It places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all scholastic 
and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest principles of 
personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the College administration. It operates under a constitution 
and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Committee which includes the 
following elected officers: The president, vice-president and secretary of the 
student body; the president of the Associated Men Students; the president of 
the Associated Women Students; a Publications representative; a Financial 
representative; Bengal Board Chairmen; and representatives from fine arts, 
forensics, and athletics. A representative from the faculty and the Manager of 
Student Activities also are members of the Executive Committee without voting 
power. The Committee meets weekly to discuss student problems, promote 
student activities on the campus, administer student funds, and reflect student 
attitudes on questions of administrative policy. The activities of the association 
are financed by a student body fee. By action of the Associated Students, this 
fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the College. Occidental 
students are members of the National Student Association and are active in 
regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and activi- 
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ties of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high standards of 
conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils carry on the work 
of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Council and the Judicial 
Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive Council is assistance in 
the orientation of new students to college life. This is done through partici- 
pation in the pre-registration program for new students and through a carefully 
planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman year. The Asso- 
ciated Women Students assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly 
programs and for the annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given 
to the interests of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the 
Executive Council. 


The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and an 
adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and dining 
room are planned and supervised by the Council. 


The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately and 
enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the president 
of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed of one member 
from each women’s residence. 


The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter-Collegiate 
Conference of Associated Women Students and of the Western Section of the 
General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the welfare 
and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. maintains a 
scholarship fund, sponsors social activities for men, and assumes responsibility 


for special visiting days on the campus for men from high schools and junior 
colleges. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of twelve men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each dormitory, a repre- 
sentative from each of the four fraternities, a representative of the off-campus 
men, and the president of the freshman class. The A.M.S. president is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part through 
the Occidental Student Church which was founded in 1941 by a group of 
students. who desired to provide a more adequate medium of expression for 
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the religious concerns of the student body. The Student Church is governed 
by an elected body of representatives and every student is welcome to share in 
its worship and other activities. Its endeavor is to provide students with a 
constructive religious experience that includes all phases of a vital Christian 
life. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening fellowship, vesper 
services, morning meditation and, under a commission plan, emphases on 
stewardship, social education and action, and world outreach. Members also 
share in a variety of conferences and retreats. The church is a member of 
the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the World Council of Churches. It maintains an 
affiliation with the Student Christian Association, the World Student Christian 
Federation and close relationships with various denominational youth programs. 


ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate sports for men and intramural sports for men and women. Oppor- 
tunity is given for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water 
polo, cross country, and gymnastics. The College believes in and encourages 
all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical 
development and well being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, or in travel to and 
from said activities, or for any expense in connection therewith. This applies 
to students training for athletics or participating in either intramural or inter- 
collegiate contests of any kind or resulting from participation in other events. 
Students who engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks 
incident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 42-43 for more detailed 
statement of service and expenses. 


The College is a member of the Southern California Conference and each 
year schedules events with members of that conference as well as with other 
colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for intercollegiate 
athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which apply to all within 
the conference. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and Public 
Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed for 
this work. Although the department believes there is a certain value in formal 
contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tournaments, it holds to the 
function of Public Speaking as an educational medium, and therefore seeks to 
promote actual audience situations, emphasizing the process of sharing informa- 
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tion, influencing opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. Students 
are motivated to these ends through a comprehensive intramural program each 
semester in which the classes and social organizations participate. 


Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each semester 
three major three-act play performances. This schedule is supplemented by a 
series of one-act and playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 
A musical show is written and produced annually by the students. 


Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio Writing. 
A campus radio network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced 
students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to participate 
actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College Band and 
Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open by tryout to 
students of average talent and ability. Each Glee Club has its round of local 
dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of approximately a week’s 
duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental and vocal, are given every 
possible encouragement. The material studied and programmed by these 
organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both participants and auditors, 
and to present the best of contemporary, even local, composition as well as 
classic masterworks; familiarity with both is consciously sought. 


Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by pro- 
viding for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student recitals 
give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each year the 
best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly. 
‘Fang,’ a humor magazine, appears monthly. “LaEncina,” an annual, is 
published each spring. All of these publications are edited, managed and 
staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for experience to those 
who are interested in journalism. The editors of these publications are appointed 
by the Executive Council of the Associated Students. The student body issues 
each fall a “Handbook” of its organization and activities. 


An additional publication is the Occidental “Campus Churchman” pub- 
lished bi-weekly by the Student Church. 
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HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United 
States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 1776. 
The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of California, 
established in 1926. The members in course are elected on the basis of excel- 
lence in scholarship and good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of 
each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; 
within this quota, elections are held at the end of each semester. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinction 
in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of the 
men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be elected at 
the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding character, activity and 
scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dranzen Chapter of Mortar 
Board, a national society which selects its members at the end of the junior year 
on the basis of service, scholarship and leadership. A specified scholarship 
standard, above the general student body average, must be met by each candi- 
date. No chapter may have less than five nor more than twenty members. 


Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in student 
activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which aims to foster 
school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected each year from the 
freshman class. 


Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to promote 
interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. Member- 
ship in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and participation in 
activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty members may be 
chosen each year. 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and political 
science fraternity; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national professional physical education 
fraternity; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity; Psi Chi, national 
psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fraternity for 
women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi 
Sigma, national physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical 
Society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Education Club and ~ 
the California Student Teachers Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Other semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students 
include the following organizations: The ““O’” Club, made up of men who 
have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Women’s Recreational Asso- 
ciation; Occidental Players; and Pre-Medical Club. 
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Active on the campus are social organizations for both men and women. 
The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fraternities of Alpha 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa Sigma. The 
women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local sororities of Alpha Lamda 
Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and 
Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one year of undergraduate work 
at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidental Alumni 
Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students who have com- 
pleted a year of work at the College are also eligible for membership in the 
Association. The Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of 
Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen 
the bond which exists between the College and its former students. It publishes 
a magazine, “The Occidental Alumnus,’”’ which has four issues per year. Local 
Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized in several different communities. One 
member of the Board of Trustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association 
to serve for a term of three years and the interests of the College and the 
Alumni Association are more closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American Alumni 
Council through which it has contact with the activities of similar groups 
throughout the country. 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1948-49 


_ FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women 

Gradtiategeteem ses ciicanisics ate ste t ele tere 72 28 100 68 29 
Seniotss he diets lee berate ore tes tees 178 99 277 215 88 
PP ULMLOT Ss eee sled testcevs erase sues eiche Unt s saerailos 249 95 344 240 93 
ISOPHOMOTES eae. elel ears ets Ses siaiele uletels 224 108 332 165 101 
Freshmen, jig secs Sate ithe Sine eee ee ea 152 144 296 146 139 
Specials ow. a steve wietotsaa teas ety waar 17 6 23 19 12 
TTotar bat crease hae eadeecs rohit siete a tedetere eetiatoeanets 892 480 1372 853 462 
Total Number Individuals Registered Regular Sessions 1948-49 ....... 973 523 
Summer Session 11948 ihe Cian ccc we lets tones esetnke aiael atate te tet ptertet Sieh «starrer ner ayier oe 282 239 
1255 762 

Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
in either jregular session! 1948-49005 ono) 1s: cise. suelo vun.sie states lous avale Mare 154 42 
Net, Total——J une (1948949 Bae. ecko aie eto ates aa en A ee uae 1101 720 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1948-49 


Doctor of Divinity 
ANDREW W. MACCORMICK 
WILLIAM M. MACINNES 


Doctor of Letters 
FREDERICK HARD 


Doctor of Laws 


PauL Gray HOFFMAN 
J. E. WALLACE STERLING 
ALEXANDER STODDARD © 


Doctor of Science 
ROBERT THOMAS MOORE 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1948-49 
Master of Arts 


PAUL BULLOCK, JR. 
RONALD EICHENBERGER 
MITCHELL B. GAGE 
VERNA IRIs GALE 
IsABEL H. HANDLEY 
CHUN-Jo Liu 


HarICE GOODMAN NEUMEISTER 
RICHARD SCHWARZMAN 

Juuius S. STERL 

MONTAGUE M. WADEY 
ROSALIE REINE WRIDE 


Bachelor of Arts 


CHARLES RODNEY ADKISSON 
GILMAN H. ALKIRE 

Nancy JEAN ALLEN 
MARGARET RUTH ANDEM 
HARLAN DUANE ANDERSON 
THEODORE ANDERSON 
ROSWELL Howarp ANNIN, JR. 
ARMAND E. ANTUNEZ, JR. 
JAMES Forp ARMSTRONG 
WILLIAM EMERSON ASHLEY, JR. 
Ho iis BuRFoRD BACH 
RICHARD WILLIAM BAGNARD 
BILLIE JOANNE BALDWIN 
FREDERICK LEONARD BARSHAW 
NANcy ELLEN BEACH 
BARBARA ANN BELCHER 
BARBARA LOUISE BELDING 
Victor ALLEN BLACK 

Joyce BLACKMAN 

EUNICE Warp Boso 


BARBARA LEE BOSTWICK 

A. Ross BOURNE 

EsTHER W. BOYNTON 

JOHN THOMAS Brapy, JR. 
WARREN KILBURN BriGGs 
MARTHA JANE BROCKETT 
PIERCE RUSSELL BROOKS 
KENNETH NELSON BROWN 
NICHOLAS JAMES DaviD BROWN 


WILLIAM HARVEY BROWNELL, JR. 


A1po ANTHONY BUONAGUIDI 
JOHN ERNEST BURKHART 
RICHARD M. BURNS 

STANLEY M. BurRNS 

EUGENE ELMER CAHILL 
Deryck Davin CALDERWOOD 
STUART DUNCAN CAMPBELL 
Guy HuGHES CARAWAN, JR. 
CAROLYN YOUNG CARLSON 
JOHN CALDWELL CARR 


Total 


97 
303 
333 
266 
285 

31 
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GARTH BENAIRE CARTER 
EDWARD BARRY CAVANAUGH 
EVELYN MARGARET CHRISTENSEN 
JAMES M. CocHRAN 

JOHN F. CocHRAN 

Bast HuGH CocKsHOTT 
LEONARD BURTON COLLINGS 
ELIZABETH ANNETTE COLWELL 
FRANK L. CONKLIN, JR. 
Mary MarGARET Cook 
JACK C. COOKERLY 

Uni CoRDOBA 

JoHN HowarpD Cort 
MICHELE C. COSTER 

J. VERNE Cox 

WALLACE ALEXANDER CRAIG, JR. 
MARILYN HARRIETT CRITES 
THOMAS LUTHER CROCKETT 
LORRAINE BROWN CrosBy 
HoracE Coz CULBERTSON 
HELEN EpiIrH CUMBERLAND 
ROBERT HuttTic Curry 
Mary Patricia DAVIDSON 
JosEPH Epwarp Davis, JR. 
EtsA JEAN DEMAREE 
GANIA DEMAREE 

JANE ARDYTH DENSFORD 
ALFRED WALLACE D1BB 
Betty ANN Dayton Diss 
BETTY JEAN DIETZEL 
ROBERT MCMILLAN Dopps 
ROBERT HENRY DONNELLY 
CAROL LouIsE EDGECOMB 
JEAN STOCKWELL ELDER 
FRANKLYNN ARNO ELIAS 
LUELLA MARIE ERICKSON 
FREDERICK LESLIE FANTHORPE 
Biarrk EUGENE FICTUM 
SUZANNE BouRNE ForpD 
Joyce COTTINGHAM FOSTER 
NoRMAN CARLTON FRANK 
Betty May FRAZEE 
GEORGINA A. FRIESEN 
JAMES RUSSELL FRoYD 
EDWARD BERNARD FRY 
Mary ELIZABETH FUESLER 
HarrY MOREHOUSE GAGE 
RICHARD L. GEHLE 
MERWIN LEAL GENUNG 
RICHARD BRUCE GIBSON 
ROBERT P. GILLESPIE 
RoBEerT E. GOYETTE 
CHARLES DouUGLAS GRANT 
ROBERT LELAND GRIZZLE 
WARREN NEAL GROSSMAN 
Betry MARCELINE GUINN 
SARAH ELIZABETH GUNN 
Don W. HAGE 

DoNALD Davip HANKINS, JR. 
MarciA ELIZABETH HANNAH 
OTTO WILLIAM HANSEN 


RoBERT ARTHUR HANSEN 
ROBERT SYLVESTER HANSON 
EWALD JACOB HARDI 

SHIRLEY ELAINE HARRISON 
WaYNE ALLEN HARTHORN 
JOSEPH BIVENS HARVEY 
RALPH D. HAWKINS 

ARTHUR JAMES Hays 
DONALDSON WADE HELLER 
SHELDON BURNETT HENTSCHKE 
ROBERT WEBSTER HILLERBY 
Harvey Loy HINsHaw 
ALice Louiss HINTON 
WILLIAM GRANT HOAGE 
DoNALD ROoDNEY HODGMAN 
LuCcILLE HOLMES 

ANNE MacDouGALL HowarpD 
PAUL EDWIN HUEBNER 
BARBARA ANN HUNT 

JEAN Hurry 

DorotTHy GiBBs IDDINGS 
JACK BRYANT INDRELAND 
GILBERT K. IRVINE 

EMILIE ANN Ivory 

MARION RUTH JACKSON 
RICHARD R. JACKSON 

REED WALTER JAMES 
LUTHER BROWN JENNINGS 
CHARLES FORD JESSON 

Davip DERING JOHNS 
CAROLYN VIRGINIA JOHNSON 
Louis WINCHESTER JONES, JR. 
ROBERT THOMAS JONES 
Betry LEE KANTHACK 
CONSTANCE KARGE 
WINIFRED DoroTHY KAUFMANN 
JERALDINE M. KEITH 

JOHN J. KELLY 

JOHN RUSSELL KEY 

JoHN THERYLL KNox 
CHARLES JOHN KOSMAK 
RuTH LouIsE KRuG 

ELAINE LA FRANCHI 
ELEANOR LAMOTT 

RosBeERT MILTON LATTA 
VINCENT FRANK LAURA 
DONALD FREDERICK LAWSON 
Eric L. LAYNg, JR. 

GILBERT EBERHARD LEE 
RoBERT BAILEY LEIsy 
DorotTHuy ELoiszE LEJEUNE 
Don LEVITAN 

SHIRLEY BEADLE LEVERENZ 
JAMES GORDON LEWIS 
PAULINE JEANETTE LINN 
ARTHUR H. LITTLEJOHNS 
ANNE WATERHOUSE MCBRIDE 
JAMES Eart McCiusky 
DoNALD WILBUR McCCorMICK 
DouGLas DICKERSON McCoy 
MariLyNn E. McCurTaIn 
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VIRGINIA ANNE McDANIEL 
W. PayToN MCcCDANIEL 
PauL RicHARD MCINTOSH 
MARGARET JoNE McLEop 
MarigE O. MARDESICH 
ROBERT FRED MARTIN 
THOMAS RAYMOND MakrTIN, Jr. 
MARGARETTE ELLEN MasT 
EpGar L. MATTHEWS 
HarveEY WYATT MAXEY 
ROBERT CLARKE May 

JAMES ARTHUR MERCER 

Loris EVALYN MILES 

ROBERT GEDDES MILLER 
BARBARA FULTON MILLIKAN 
KeiTH ALVIN MITCHELL 
HELEN JANE MOLLETT 
WARREN MoRGAN 
ELIZABETH SHIRLEY MorRILL 
DoNALD MARSHALL MOoRSEY 
PAUL Moser, Jr. 

SANDY Davin Moss 
ROSEMARIE MUNZ 

WILLIAM Barry NEAL 
CHARLES H. NEwcoms 
DANIEL HaRoLpD NEWHALL, UI 
ELIZABETH Hovey NICHOLLS 
RICHARD EpWARD NICHOLS 
SVEN GosTA NILSSON 

JOHN ALLESON NooNAN 
JANICE Marit Noren 
ROBERT DEANE NorTON 
HarRoLp J. O'HALLORAN 

E. LLEWELLYN OVERHOLT, JR. 
Preccy PALMER 

JOHN FRED PANOPOULOS 
ROBERT CRANE PARKINSON 


CHARLES WINFIELD PARTRIDGE, JR. 


ERNEST S. PEABODY 
RICHARD HELTON PEACOCKE 
WILLIAM HARVEY PEARSON 
RENEE DONALDA PELLETIER 
Bruce HILANDS PEPPIN 
ALFRED WILLIAM PERLEY 
CLINTON EVERETT PHILLIPS 
PAULINE ADELE PHILLIPS 
HENRY FreD POHLMANN 
KATHLEEN LILLIAN POWERS 
KATHLEEN ANN QUALEN 
Douc.Las R. RAGON 
Maryoriz LEE RAGON 
KATHERINE JEAN RENSINK 
JOHN RHODES 

CAROLE MARGARET RILLING 
ToM WITTEN ROBINSON 
DONALD Jay Ross 
WILLIAM LEAL ROWE 
FLORENCE SHIRLEY RUBEL 
MARGARET ANN SANCHIS 
JOHNNIE R. SANDERS 


JaMEs THOMAS SCANLAN 


DEGREES 


MarIAN E. SHELTON SCHILLING 


ROBERT CALVIN SCHWEITZER 
Tom GLEN SCOLES 


WALLACE RAYMOND SCOTT, JR. 


DEBORAH GLADYS SEILER 
GEORGE W. SHORT, JR. 
Norma B. SIGLER 

Scott K. SIMONDS 

ROBERT FREDERICK SIMPSON 
ROBERT LEE SINN 


WILLARD JOSEPH SKELLEY, JR. 


RALPH G. SLANE 

RALPH HENRY SLIFKIN 
STEPHANA SLIFKIN 

Doris ROBINETTE SMITH 
JoaN WILSON SMITH 
WARREN BARLOW SMITH 
RoBERT ALVIN SORENSEN 
MER. LInpsAY SOURK 
CoLuis Davi SPURLIN, JR. 
Exstz EvELYN STELLWAY 
CHARLES L. STEPHENS, JR. 
KerrH LEONARD STILES 
JEANNETTE ELEANOR STINES 
RutuH Lirias STOCKWELL 
Joun D. STINSTROM 
MoLLy JEAN SWANSON 
Don LANGDON SWETT 
CALVIN TAJIMA 

SHERMAN H. TALBOT 
BARBARA MARIE THOM 
WALTER C. THOMAS, JR. 
WILLIAM CHARLES THOMAS 


JACQUELINE Mary THOMPSETT 


DaLtzE ALLEN THOMPSON 
CHARLES COWAN TIBBETTS 
THEODORE NORMAN TIBERG 
CAROLYN ANN TILDEN 
Joun M. Trump, Jr. 
CHARLES CLARK VERNON 
BrucE MILTON WATSON 
MarjJoRIE JEAN WEBSTER 
NANCY TAWES WEBSTER 
GERALDINE WEISS 

James H. WHITBORD 
ALLISON RICHARD WHITE 
SHIRLEY WHITE 

MARGARET GRACE WILLIAMS 
WILLIAM ERNEST WINTER 
BETTY JANE Woops 
ARTHUR E. WooDWARD 
RutH A. WOoOLEVvVER 
WILLIAM WOOTON 

PAUL RICHARD WOUDENBERG 
JANE MILLER WRIGHT 
JouNn G. WRIGHT 

BrucE MANNING WRISLEY 
WiLL1AM DWIGHT YOUNG 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1948-49 


During the year 1948-49 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


JOHN ERNEST BURKHART PAULINE ADELE PHILLIPS 
EUGENE ELMER CAHILL CoLtis David SPURLIN, JR. 
JAMES RUSSELL FRoYD CAROLYN ANN TILDEN 
DoNALD RODNEY HODGMAN BrTty JANE Woops 

JAMES GORDON LEWIS BRUCE MANNING WRISLEY 


DONALD RICE LOFTSGORDON 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North Fig- 
ueroa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; from 
Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado Boule- 
vatd west. 


The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” and 
the Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
_ Asbury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock “5” car line 
in Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 


Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 


———— errr rr 


AUGUST, 1950 


DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the offices named below: 


Admission of students . . . . Chairman of Committee on Admissions 
Alumni affairs ... =... . « « « » Dgrector of Alumai Activities 
Business affairs . .  . . 1 6 5 so lee el ce er 


Catalogues and bulletins . . . . 5. «2 . « Sectetakyjotetieemeeuen 
Public eyents and lectures . . . . . . . « Director Or memoseeense 
Scholarships, employment and student aid . . . Director of Student Aid 
Student Affairs . 1 1.0. 6 0 6) on 8 ee a) 8 CARD ee 


Summer Session . .. . . . . . . Director of the Summer Session 
Transcripts of Records, etc. . . . .. + ss » « 5 « ee eReee 
Weterans Amateur, Gear Ae hls te set ee . . « « Dean of Men 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE BULLETIN 
New SERIES AUGUST, 1950 VoL. XXVII, No. 4 


Published quarterly by Occidental College, 1600 Campus Road, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and entered as second-class matter, August 19, 1926, at the Post Office at Los 
Angeles, California, under the Act of August 24, 1912. 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1950-1951 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SEPTEMBER 14, Thursday - SEPTEMBER 15, Friday: Registration. 


SEPTEMBER 18, Monday: Classes Begin. 


NovEMBER 23, Thursday, through NovEMBER 26, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 16, Saturday, through JANUARY 1, Monday: Christmas Vacation. 


JANUARY 17, Wednesday, through JANUARY 25, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


FEBRUARY 1, Thursday - FEBRUARY 2, Friday: Registration. 
FEBRUARY 5, Monday: Classes Begin. 
MarcH 17, Saturday, through MARCH 25, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 


May 28, Monday - May 29, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for June 
and September degree Candidates. 


May 30, Wednesday, through JUNE 8, Friday: Final Course Examinations. 


JUNE 11, Monday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1951 


JUNE 18, Monday - JuLy 27, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is a private, independent, co-educational college of the 
liberal arts and sciences. Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group of Presby- 
terian ministers and laymen, it has maintained the tradition and spirit-of a 
non-sectarian Christian institution as called for by its charter. The College 
reports annually to the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S.A. concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, 
even though not organically connected with that church. The College cordially 
acknowledges its gratitude to this church for its aid in many ways, and appre- 
ciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for its 
character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 


The aim of the institution as stated in its original prospectus was “To 
secure an education that is broad and thorough and to realize a culture that 
is practical and Christian.’”’ Still remaining as an objective, that expression of 
purpose guides the plan of study and the life of the College. Occidental is 
concerned with promoting the intellectual, moral, physical and spiritual well- 
being of its students. 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study the funda- 
mental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees of either Bachelor of 
Arts or Master of Arts. In other sections of this catalogue will be found full 
details of the curriculum and of the plans for both undergraduate and graduate 
study. 


The College has a faculty of approximately one hundred members. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hundred and 
fifty and the graduate student body to one hundred in number. 


Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading national 
education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the Western College Asso- 
ciation; its women graduates are admitted to membership in the American 
Association of University Women; and by authority of the California State 
Department of Education it has the right of recommending candidates for 
elementary, secondary and junior college teachers’ credentials. The Delta 
Chapter of California of Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental College 
in 1926. 


ORGANIZATION 9 


The administrative officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility 
of administering the educational policy and functioning of the College, and 
in cooperation with a student association, organized under a constitution and 
by-laws, control certain student enterprises placed under the supervision of 
joint faculty and student committees. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of thirty 
members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni 
Association and serve for a period of three years; the remainder are elected 
at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general over- 
sight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, 
and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the business 
center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain special advantages. Its large 
and secluded campus of more than one hundred acres enables the College to 
be free from the noise and confusion of the city and to live its life in an environ- 
ment of tranquillity and beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to 
Los Angeles, Occidental possesses the advantages enjoyed by a metropolitan 
college. It is also within close reach of such centers of research as the Hunt- 
ington Library and the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie Institute. 


Occidental’s equipment and sixteen major structures are all of modern 
type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a description of the 
campus and of the buildings and equipment which have been developed since 
the College moved to its present location in 1914. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


PRANK ..No RUSH sce: s pedo se bensc gdb oe seu ent ater eres President 
TLAROLD, C. MCCEBLLAN on ae pe eens ene First Vice-President 
RICHARD ‘We ARE 20 Suis oo, AOS ae eee Second Vice-President 
Frep Fs MCUAINGs ats. Soe ee ee ee Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
DAN: S. “HAMMACK yolid posh 10 Se cence ponte ark hectare’ er ee Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 
Honorary Life Trustees 


REMSEN Brrp,° D:D), “LL.D. DH. Dee eee ee Carmel 
ARTHUR W.; BUELL YM. Dic tli sad. ope ee ae ee Long Beach 
Jap, W sBURNS) .22se..-2 sale lida co aes ee bone eee Los Angeles 
STUART CHEVALIER, LED ree sic) se.e en cee da et Pasadena 
FIERBERT. G. WYTIB So cetc hs d sng nae ee Los Angeles 
ARCHIBALD B. YOUNG... ee Pasadena 
Term expires 1951 
KB Tt CARVER 8 OA OR Oe i, See nee San Marino 
ROBERT G, CLELAND, Ph.D), LL.D. Lit: Da See eee Pasadena 
Mrs. Evuciuip Wi: McBripkei.ies.«! oc ot eres Banat Greenwich, Conn. 
Masse ANNE, MUMFORD. .ccst -ctocthé: nm cuir ats ile Bi a Los Angeles 
Mrs, JAMES .G.. \NEWCOMB...:-c--.-<ccscece- snscteeescpumcieneeaeeeteeee eek Pasadena 
Mas.” HALLETT. THORNE. ...0.000. ee elton ope eee Pasadena 
Term expires 1952 
EUGENE CARSON BLAKE,. D:D. Pasadena 
DAN SAHAMMACK) ch 2 ciaW8, Jee ae peered ae South Pasadena 
RAYMOND <G. KENYON! ics. 2 ots Baas a, ee San Marino 
FRANK | INvRUSHL, i, 1, Aerial. ine Sao Cina hee ioe South Pasadena 
MRS, “MAYNARD |]. DOLL .- het tcp nce ste os Sn es bce Los Angeles 
Term expires 1953 
PYbric BLoy, D.DiS 72D ae a i nee ee La Canada 
Miss: LOUISE KEULOGGe02 OS eee a ee re Pasadena 
RICHARD Wc MILVAR 224537 weak elle’ Bey tee Pasadena 
PRED. He SCHAUER tei pics five diag ok ee ee ee Santa Barbara 
Term expires 1954 
RICHARD: BARD.223 3.5 s ee ee ee Port Hueneme 
Mrs, IRENE TAYLOR: HEINEMAN,: LL.D. 2.0002. ee Glendale 
GLEN EH. HHUNTSBERGER «2s ee Montrose 
JOHN “K. NOR THROP2iij ew Sok eee are Los Angeles 
Term expires 1955 
Pi MARTIN’ BAKER, DD 2 ee eee San Marino 
WILLIAM H. Joyce, JR....-....... Tae. C0031. Baby. wee eh ele ee San Marino 
Haroup.C,  MCGuRLLAN:, yous,” poe oc ales oe San Marino 
GRAHAM ‘DBE STERLING: JRA G0 ee Los Angeles 


*For the calendar year 1950. 


COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD 11 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1951 
EAN MEP Wy ALUAWSON Sek .2h oe 5. De RR eg Sunland 


HHS ORL Ul ER ecliaie iatadgel I pelaa tea i le Re ce ie Msc, 5 SEN ai San Marino 


Term expires 1953 
PIemtttn Seed OLING. PP re io LD Pe bas 6 co See wee, San Marino 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. Rusu, Chairman; Dr. BLAKE, Dr. CLELAND, Mr. HAmM- 
MACK, Mr. KENYON, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. MILLAR, Mrs. NEWCOMB. 


Degrees: Bishop BLoy, Chairman; Dr. BAKER, Dr. BLAKE, Dr. BUELL, 
Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. HUNTSBERGER. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. BLAKE, Chairman; BisHop BLoy, Mr. CHEvA- 
LIER, DR. CLELAND, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Miss MUMFORD. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. MCCLELLAN, Chairman; Mr. Carver, MR. 
CHEVALIER, Mr. MILLarR, Mr. RusH, Mr. ARCHIBALD YOUNG, Dr. ARTHUR 
YOUNG. 


Financial Planning: Mr. MILLAR, Chairman; Dr. BAKER, MR. CARVER, 
Mr. KENYON, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. NorTHROP. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. STERLING, Chairman; Mr. Barp, Mr. Car- 
VER, Mr. Joyce, Miss KELLOGG, Mrs. NEWCOMB, Mrs, THORNE. 


Legal: Mr. HAMMACK, Chairman; Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HUNTSBERGER, 
Mr. SCHAUER, Mr. STERLING. 


Library: Mrs. Newcoms, Chairman; Dr. CLELAND, Mrs. HEINEMAN, 
Mr. JONES, Miss MuMForRD, Mr. NORTHROP. 


Nominations: Mr. HAMMACK, Chairman; Dr. CLELAND, MR. KENYON, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. MILuar, Mrs. TOLt. 


Pensions; Dr. ARTHUR YOUNG, Chairman; Mr. BarpD, Mr. HAMMACK, 
Mr. LAWSON, Mr. SCHAUER. 


Public Relations: Mr. KENYON, Chairman; Mr. Carver, Mrs. HEINE- 
MAN, MR. JONES, MR. Joyce, Mrs. McBripe, Mrs. Newcoms, Mrs. THORNE, 
Mrs. TOLL. 


Religious Life: DR. CLELAND, Chairman; Dr. BAKER, Dr. BLAKE, BISHOP 
Brioy, Mrs. HEINEMAN, MR. Lawson. 


Student Interests: MR. HUNTSBERGER, Chairman; Mr. JONEs, Mr. Law- 
SON, Mrs. NEwcomMsB, Mr. STERLING, Mrs. TOLL. 


*For the calendar year 1950. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


1950-1951 
ARTHUR GARDINER ‘COONS,;PhiD,: LL. Ds. 2. eee President 
GUBNN, S. DUMKES RIND oc aege eee ee Dean of the Faculty 
FRED: PRENGH MELUAIN; (ACD. 1 eee ee _.......Comptroller 
ELste¢ MAY SMITHIES 3 MAL Vets oo aap eit ia eee Dean of Women 
BENJAMIN FAYS CULEEY, 6d.lc9 252 nue Dean of Men and Director 
of Student Aid 
FLORENCE “NORMA, BRADY; AL Biull Registrar 
and Secretary of the Faculty 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McC oy, M.S.22. <a Librarian 
GILBERT? BRIGHOUSE, PHD init ea Director of the Summer Session 
Huperr. C, Nospig, M.A.,-D.Dis. i ae ee Chaplain 
JANET ID SEIOUT As Dy nitty iw ce mires toate Manager of Residence, Office Manager, 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
LAURENCE RUSSELL Cook, M.A..............- Director of Publicity and Publications 
ROBERT LOUIS SHAFERy A,Bie 4s ee Director of Alumni Activities 
MARGUERITE VANDEVER, M.A...................------ Director of Vocational Guidance 


and Placement 
VIRGINIA SUTTON...........------- sili face ale Satara Secretary of Teacher Placement 


LEON ETTINGER, A.B............. ee aes Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 


FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in groups as 
indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments and academic rank indicated 
are for the current academic year, 1950-51. Marginal references are as fol- 
lows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; (1) on leave of absence for first 
semester only; (7) on leave of absence for second semester only; (*) appoint- 
ment for first semester only; (°) appointment for second semester only. 


WaerHUR-GARDINER COONS (1927) -..u222..-...2.-...-- President of the College and 
Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; LL.D., 1946, Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College. 


SEN Non LUM E. ( 19 AQ) assent tas 8 sch 85-4453 - ors Dean of the Faculty and 


Professor of History 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


ARTES th ALEXANDER (1936) 0 oe UR 2 Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., Oberlin College; Ph.D., 1937, California Institute of Technology. 


*JAMES MELVILLE ANDERSON (1948)............ Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1943, Stanford University; Ed.M., 1946, Harvard University. 
WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ......--2-2-..-----:e2ec2ee0-2=+ Director of Athletics, 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


RICHARD NORMAN BAISDEN (1949) ....-.-.2--0---01-cs0eseeseeeeeseeeo=s Assistant Professor 


of Political Science 
A.B., 1946, Rutgers University; M.A., 1948, University of Chicago. 


TRGK GORDON "BEEL | (1947) 222 ts-cssc2sc.ce. sss. Instructor, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1946; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 

JAMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935)...........--------- Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A. 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

DIERMION LEROY, BOLLMAN (1936)... no cals ameghizee- os Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of 
Technology. 

Dee URANILEY: (1930) ot oe cate Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 


14 FACULTY 


GILBERT BRIGHOUSE .( 1938 ) ee regen Fe ena Professor of Psychology 
and Director of the Summer Session 


B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Iowa. 


PAUL; BULLOCK;: JRsi( 3950 )seaineee org een. ooft Vg eye Instructor, 
Department of Economics 


A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, Occidental College. 


ROGERK] BUBRE (1947/9 aoc one ee Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 


CHanes N. BUG 41946) .7 2 ie ee Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, and Audio-Visual Coordinator 


B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. 


Ropurr GvAss:CuEEAND {(1912)) 932i) Gaul Soe Professor of History 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; 
LLD., 1941, Coe College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


DAVID COLE (1947) ree 2h eae ee Assistant Professor of Psychology 
AB., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


ALBERT CROISSANT. (1927) 2:20 5 RAN Associate Professor of English 
AB., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


BEN JAMIN TIAYS, CULCEY (1943) oO Dean of Men and 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


ROY DENNIS "CE935') cee re cee Instructor, Department of Physical 
Education and Coach of Football and Swimming 


A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


LAURENCE DE RYCKE (1943)........-.---2--------0--+ Associate Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of 
California. 

Roy WW! FAIRCHILD (1950) = geist te hae Assistant Professor of Psychology 


AB., 1943, University of California; B.D., 1946, San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary; M.A., 1947, University of Chicago. 


HAZEL BUIZABETHsPIBLD : (1929) nite tet ah eebeee ets ee Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 
1927, University of California. 


1AUSTIN E, FIFE (1946)........-..---.- Assoctate Professor of Romance Languages 


A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A. 1937, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1939, Stanford University. 


MARGERY FREEMAN (1940)...........---------22----2---+- Assoctate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


FACULTY 15 


NORMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) -...2.0..2.02200002-:02-200-- Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of 
Southern California. 

PEN EP ROUSHAM CLO DO) oe ee Ble ae Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 


Pett SOWNY (LOSS) .....---....--- S200 wa ed. Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, 
University of London; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


POpeRiaemoss (1949 yu a ER Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


PerOR eM PAAROY GIS 2332S AIRE A Norman Bridge Professor 
of Hispanic American History 


A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, 
University of California. 


CAROLINE EMERSON HODGDON (1923).....---.-.-------------00-ees Associate Professor 
of Physical Education 


A.B., 1929; M.A., 1934, University of Southern California. 


PERCYAMIAZEN, FIOUSTON . C1928 ) ooo sense ees ciesy -nnenencevee Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard University. 
re POISON fT O47 eae eect es nee Assoctate Professor of Mathematics 

M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 
GEORGE PAYTON JORDAN (1946)..............-- Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education, Coach of Track and Assistant Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


ERNESTINE ADELE KINNEY (1925)... -2.--2--0c--c cept Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


STAABRY ALLISTER: KIRKPATRICK (1935) o202020..2-22--2 0c. Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


eRe. LAPS. (1950)... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., 1933; B.S. in Ed., 1941, Indiana University. 


KENNETH SAMUEL KURTZ (1946) ........2.-2..2.-2.-202----02e0eeeeee- Professor of English 


A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 
1947, Yale University. 


Be ARG L 948) oes eat eae a Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, 
Brown University. 5 


PRANK: |. LAMBERT “(1948 )20. 2-1 22. Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 


16 FACULTY 


Cora BurT LAURIDSEN (1946) ........-.2-2------20--20+ Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923 }<.--- ote, Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern 
California. 

ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE McCLoy (1924)..........-....-... Librarian and Instructor 

in Library 


A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


2RAYMOND Goss MCKELVEY (1939).....--------------- Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931 Claremont Colleges. 


JoHN WILLIAM McMENAMIN (1946)........ ...-.-- Assistant Professor of Biology 
AB., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


DoNALD HAROLD MarVIN (1949).......--..-..-. Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 


PooN-KAN Mok (1944).....-.. Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


FREDERICK CLIFTON NEFF (1950) .........-.-------- Assistant Professor of Education 


B.Sc., 1935; M.A., 1941, Ohio State University ; Ed. D., 1950, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


HuBert C. NoBLeE (1944)............ Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A. 
1931, Columbia University; D.D., 1950, University of Dubuque. 


KENNETH: OLIVER (LOSS) os oan entre Veneer ee Professor of English 


A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 
1947, University of Wisconsin. 


OMAR M, PAXsON (1950)............ Instructor, Department of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


CONSTANCE M. PERKINS (1947)........0.-.222:-20:-2:0000- Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


Roy-Gx PRPRIE- (1950:)) Be eae ee Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


SAMUEL), PUSATERI (1948) oie gto en eA Assistant Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1936; M.A., 1937, University of Buffalo; Ph.D., 1950, University of Southern 
California. 


RICHARD Frost REATH (1947).............. Associate Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


CARROLL Harris RICHARDSON (1949)............-. Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1941, Whittier College; M.A., 1946, University of Southern California. 
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Morton S. ROBERTS (1949).........2....- Instructor, Departments of Mathematics 
and Physics 
A.B., 1948, Pomona College; M.Sc., 1949, California Institute of Technology. 
JOHN EpwarpD RODES (1950).........2..2...2..2+-+- Instructor, Department of History 
B.S., 1943; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949, Harvard 
University. . 
RAYMOND MarTIN SELLE (1923) ......2.2:.2-2c0:ce0+- pee Professor of Biology 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, 
University of Southern California. 

PAUL MILLARD SHELDON (1950).........--22:20-2--- Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937, New York University. 


PAM BSIIUNTEBY SINCLAIR < (1922). 071), 2e0) noe Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911;.M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


BE Si Ae OMIT HIS (1944 sea. cco ceceernerenectensancnnee Dean of Women 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


"HOWARD S. SWAN (1934).......-2-..02-:..---- James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


RICHARD H.- SwirT, JR. (1948).......022.00...2.2.--e0: Instructor, Department of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. 


PERNA NII. (LOL 6.) oc occa alae ce wp daca penne Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


EVELYN FLAGG THOMPSON (1944)...........-.. Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 


*CARL FREDERICK TRIEB (1928)...........22-2:0-202-- Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; 
Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 


INGRAM P. WALTERS (1947)............ Assistant Professor of Instrumental Music 


A.B., 1943, East Carolina Teachers College; M.A., 1945; M.M., 1946, Eastman 
School of Music. 


PATRICIA MCGRATH WHITE (1942)...........-.. paar Instructor, Department of 
| Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 


ROBERT CARLETON WHITE (1948)....................Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1942, Dartmouth College; M.S., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 


WILLIAM ROBERT WINANS (1949)..................Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1941; M.A., 1943, Wesleyan University; Ph.D., 1949, University of California. 


RIOONeSLO TY OUING?(1936) 203 Die er ropessor Of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 
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LECTURERS AND SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 


ABRAHAM ARIAS-LARRETA (1949 )..........---- Lecturer, Department of Languages 
M.Lit., 1934; Doctor of Philosophy and Letters, 1936; Ed.D., 1937, Universidad 
Nacional de La Libertad, Peru. 

*ROSS) ALLEN DAKERS 3 2o)2e Visiting Lecturer, Department of Chemistry 
A.B., 1906; M.A., 1907, DePauw University; Ph.D., 1914, University of Wisconsin; 
Sc.D., 1937, DePauw University. 

BADOLPH BALUBR (20.320 sees me es cee ee aa Master Teacher of Piano 
Soloist, Salzburg Festivals; accompanist for Yehudi Menuhin; guest member of 
Griller Quartet; member of Alma Trio. 


JOSEPH HAROLD BIRMAN (1949)- 20... cstteeereo ee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Geology 

A.B., 1944, Brown University. 
PRILLIAN BLAIR. (L990) sis svc. Ait ipc cle aioe meena By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 


BUANGHE BROCKLEBANK ((1939,) onl geet ee ee Teacher of Piano 
Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


@OLIVER CARLSON (1950)........ By Special Appointment, Department of English 


DAVID -E.; CRAIGHBAD (1948 ) coos. ccg seo eee Teacher of Organ 
B.Mus., 1946, Curtis Institute of Music. 


aMary L. FINLEY Fry (1950)....... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
A.B., 1929; M.A., 1930, University of California. 


HAROLD GEBHARDT (1942).......... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 


RICHARD TIARSH (7941 Yo Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


REBECCA *HAIGHT HATHAWAY (1947) 2-1 2. Soee i eae Teacher of Cello 
Cellist, 1928-40, San Francisco Symphony; 1943-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. 

ROBERT HINSHAW (1947 )......-2-...--::-20000000+- Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1944, Princeton University. 


ANDREW KALPASCHNIKOFF (1948).........-.. Lecturer, Department of Languages 
Lycee, Janson de Sailly; Baccalaureate and Master’s degrees in Law, Sorbonne, 
1910; Doctor, Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1911; Doctor in International 
Law, Moscow University, 1913; Graduate, Imperial Russian Diplomatic School. 

EUGENE KIMBARK MACCOLL (1949).......2.0222222.20020-+- By Special Appointment, 

Department of History 
A.B., 1948, Princeton University; M.A., 1949, University of Colorado. 


JOHN E, MCDOWELL (1947) .....--.-:-:cescceeoes Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1930; M.B.A., 1932, Stanford University. 
PEGGY, MCGLYNNG(1950) Maite Aeron eee By Special Appointment 


Department of Education 
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a ee ee el ee 


Be SEPRICK IM ARVING (1947 )i 0 ue ee ee Teacher of Piano 
Curtis Institute of Music. 
*GRACE DE FoRD PATTERSON (1950) ..0.0.0....2cecccccseees-- By Special Appointment, 


ee Department of Education 
A.B., 1921, University of California at Los Angeles. 


PEDGAR C, PIERCE (1950)........ By Spectal Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, University of Michigan. 


eee eP Ae PRICER. (1949) 0 ee a By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
Los Angeles State Normal School. 


Meats Re Eent Oren ee ee ne en SUPE bot) Ney Master Teacher of Cello 
Artist's Diploma, Royal Academy, Budapest, 1935; student of Casals; member of 
Lener and Gordon String Quartets; member of Alma Trio. 

Ee erer li £947 as a ete Lecturer, Department of Music, 

Teacher of Violin and Chamber Music 
Graduate, 1917, Royal Hungarian Academy of Music, Budapest; Founder of the 
Roth String Quartet; Mus.D., 1949, New York College of Music. 

®PURCELL SCHUBE (1946) -.0.0---2.o..2eceoeeeeees Lecturer, Department of Psychology 

B.S., 1927; B.M., 1929; M.D., 1930, University of Cincinnati. 


ANTONIO SERRANO (1946).......... Lecturer, Department of Romance Languages 


B.D., 1929, United Evangelical Seminary of Madrid; M.Th., 1942, Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Pee ENON MONK ELPUt TO 9G) ee fee ered ccs By Special Appointment, 
Department of Political Science 
LL.B., 1950, University of Southern California. 


RMR Ae PANED ERS ( 1947) seen os cee taa keeper can ee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
A.B., 1924, University of California; M.A., 1926, University of Southern California. 


De ROr Hy DATTEY STRIFF - (1949 ) _...-cc-atecencenceceeaect By Spectal Appointment 
Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. 


eP CORENCE HALL THOMAS. (1949). .....00.0.00 2k By Spectal Appointment, 
Department of English 

A.B., 1927, Carleton College; M.A., 1949, University of Southern California. 
ae TOL EMID ERG of fg co9 Cienci oles sise woclpel iunlimacvene see Master Teacher of Violin 


Student of Carl Flesch and Georges Enesco; Concertmaster, New Friends of Music 
Orchestra, New York City, and New York Civic Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski; 
member of Alma Trio. 


Nia ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948) -....0.20-0.--.-.s-eceecess By Special Appointment, 
Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris. 


Leo B. WretTT (1949)......By Special Appointment, Department of Philosophy 
A.B., 1947, Oklahoma City University; M.A., 1948, University of Colorado. 
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in, 


ASSISTANTS 
GRACE FRANKLIN (1943) ......-.-2-2-2-1---++---------Curator, Department of Chemistry 
JoHN Houston INGLE (1950) ........ Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 


A.B., 1950, Occidental College. 


LUTHER B, JENNINGS (1949)......Graduate Assistant, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


FACULTY EMERITUS 


WILLIAM GORDON BELL (1909)......Professor of Romance Languages, Emeritus 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


ELBERT EDWIN CHANDLER (1909)..................Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 
1906, University of Chicago. 


GEORGE MARTIN DAY (1923). p22 eae Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern 
California. 


WALTER EARLE HARTLEY (1926)......Professor of Organ and Theory, Emeritus 


A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 
1924. 


HuGH SEARS LOWTHER (1924)........ Professor of Classical Languages, Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 


JosePpH AMos PIPAL (1911).............. Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919)......... Professor of Biology and Geology, Emeritus 


A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard 
University. 


MARTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926).........-.----. Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, 
University of Chicago. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES, 1950-1951 
Admissions; Brady, Cole, Culley, Smithies. 


: Advisory: Coons, Dumke, Culley, Smithies, de Rycke, Gloyn, Kirkpatrick, 
wan. 


Assembly: McMenamin, Coons, Gross, Paxson, Perkins, Reath, ASOC 
representatives, 


Athletics: Kirkpatrick, Hardy, Anderson, Bagnard, Culley, Dennis, Free- 
stone, Jordan, McLain, Shafer, ASOC representative. 


Audio-Visual: Butt, Croissant, Hare, Lindsley, McLain, Petrie, Roberts, 
R. C. White. 


Curriculum: Bollman, Brady, Bickley, Brantley, Brighouse, Burke, de 
Rycke, Dumke, Golyn, Hardy, Johnson, Kinney, Lindsley, Oliver, McKelvey, 
Richardson, Selle, Swan, R. C. White, Young. 


Counseling: Smithies, Brady, Culley, Dumke, Fairchild, Freeman, Noble, 
Vandever. 


Faculty Interests: Selle, Dumke, Johnson, Kinney, Lambert, Lauridsen, 
Mok, Thompson, Lundahl. 


Foreign Students Advisory: Fife, McMenamin, Croissant, Roberts, Set- 
rano, Winans, ASOC representatives, 


Graduate: Brighouse, Brady, Brantley, Dumke, Kinney, Oliver, Swan. 


Health; Burke, Anderson, Burgar, Culley, Dennis, Hamilton, McLain, 
Pusateri, Richardson, Smithies. 


Library: Young, Baisden, Dumke, Kurtz, Bickley, Field, McCloy. 


Men’s Interests: Culley, Anderson, Klafs, D. H. Marvin, R. C. White, AMS 
representative. 


Religious Interests: Lambert, Burke, Johnson, Kinney, Lake, McMenamin, 
Noble, Winans. 


Scholarships and Student Aid: de Rycke, Brady, Culley, Dumke, Freestone, 
McLain, Smithies. 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Dumke, Brady, Cole, Culley, Gloyn, 
Lindsley, Oliver, Smithies. 


Student Life: Reath, Culley, Fairchild, Hoit, Kurtz, Noble, Smithies, 
Dumke, ASOC representatives. 


Summer Session: Brighouse, Brady, Butt, Hoit, McKelvey, Petrie, Reath. 


Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Hoit, Thompson, Mrs. 
White, AWS representatives. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF* 


ANNETTE ADAMS...20.25--c.0s-cn0-gosicu.nte ate eee Registrar's Office Assistant 
ROSELWALATDRIDGE. G0 Lises: onset a) hee rakes to Graduate Manager 
UAROLYNG | MAVARS ACD, coe a eg eel aoa Registrar's Office Assistant 
RICHARD OW! BAGNARD, ‘A, Di2)1g si cui ave Graduate Manager 
PATRICIAL BARTZ: BEC cri ees sah aes 3 ene Registrar's Office Assistant 
WILLIAM IES Brock 2 McA oC? ALi ne in eae a Accountant 
[EANTBUDT, BURK Bin Pot cet oat a ae eee Rr Secretary to the Chaplain 
AEMAUCREAGER AD Ole ri ee a Me Banat Manager of Bookstore, 
and Manager of Student Activities 

DLARY:: CRONIN Sco Joo ag ek ah Ea aa ae Office Assistant 
RIDA CUMMINGS fai) ta Siesta Secretary to Audio-Visual Coordinator 
IMARTORIB DAILEY, ACB Ett Saar hae Secretary to the Department of Music 
(SLADYS, DONALDSON 225.5. o0it. once ee Office Assistant 
PATRICIA, | LIOUGLAS!: AsDitiactite ptm Secretary to the Dean of Women 
NEAR EO HIGRER Mega oo eae Secretary to the Manager of Residence 
and Office Manager 

OLIVE EIUTCHISON, A.B, 0.2 cc... -2s5t set Secretary to the President, 
and Assistant Secretary of the Board of Trustees 

MARION KEESEY, A.B.................Secretary to the Director of Alumni Activities 
JEAN AIGENT Dv ici ar caw ta ee ie eed Assistant to the Director of Publicity 
INBUT LOUNDARIED: Mise i ceiekte oily ees Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
DORIS) MOK BE ACD 08 ene 70 e y  eeae Registrar's Office Assistant 
EVEEMEREDITH.2 640016 0 See ee Accountant's Office Assistant 
GERALDINE NEEDHAM............------+----- O ffice Assistant, Department of Education 
INANGY SOSHIRG): ©: casita (pe eed) ae aes Office Assistant, History of Civilization 
BSTHER PIERCE i ois i0 Uae adie eet ene eee Registrar's Office Assistant 
JANETTE AGREED a ees oo ol es Da roe cs Cashier and Secretary to the Accountant 
Pos RICHARDS). tosh en hg ecu ated Sa cane Assistant to the Accountant 
HRANCES ST. GEORGESGun. sacs Secretary to the Department of Psychology 
and to the Director of the Summer Session 

MARIAN /OMALBy) Fs cites) itn goto ack > eee Registrar’s Office Assistant 
MARTE STEVENS: i.e nc Bee ect eee ele Sgr Secretary, Veteran’s Office 
VIRGINIA SUTTON ceccccsscsssessseecceeceseeee Secretary to the Department of Education 
FRANCES “LC HOMAS: qc) ec cen vee sian rea eet Office Assistant, Alumni Office 
INANGY UA, LIPTON (AUD, a AEG Mes Aiba Potten ee Secretary to the Dean of Men 


and Director of Student Aid, 
and to the Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement 


WANDA HEELERS. en ieee, 8 O ffice Assistant in Charge of Mailing 
ANN WHITARER:, 080 Geakacgel ight ss bed ch oes Secretary to the Comptroller 
Mary WILSON, AB aa teak Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hall 
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FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION 


RR MNCL RISO DE NCS ecco l fls sg es as ka beech teat alan ttl alec HE rate te Manager 
Dee ent EAGER crepe oy nich nay, cee ans ie SE Eas et Assistant Manager 
TEE, UA GT pets Ea EE oe tenet a ORE hey Cet SRY ORY Office Assistant 


HEAD RESIDENTS 


ME PE ME ADATES Ch Tye es ot hn lee Tae sate Campus House 
errr eMmr RAY DE Ni sowie oe oe UC, hae Be oe deel y Swan Hall 
SSS LEE ARET SS ARO s APR? cf ashen Beall i Sa SEE Relik OO SSR Rn ce Haines Hall 
RM ORE Fed SRN Sos dees whidnansca pap eon. Sadsi ee bln lie oe eS La Casa 
Re AGEL Der Cre eek ee eh oe ee Erdman Hall 
UTES Teo AGGIE A TUE Sa LER ARR Seat eee Re aR Oe oe Mea Wylie Hall 
iam me MUESIAL FT MCS) Siete a tg halons sag sag tances ces weh conten eS Haines Hall 
Oy SUSU SCN NA aa OS AR le ae oR OA Armadale 
Mrs. FRANCES VAN NatTTA, A.B. .......... cod Eid ig RL, ithe Bet PMs oth ESS Orr Hall 


HEALTH STAFF 


RICHARTEANDERSON, Mio. ceisueti ve -an--.--- ES ees ae .......College Physician 
[tT se eS REMERON 0h BAe So er a en College Physician 
Oct asd A TON Ve re ea ot ae Ae snendeck Consulting Psychiatrist 
POON ARTIS LASSEN, IVE LIS oop os cnn. ones coccs--2eucban cars Athletic Physician 
Rusy Rich BurGar, R.N.......... AE ER DP nie Bea Maison Resident Nurse 
Pee ereA EPR RUNS eee ee Assistant Resident Nurse 


epee EO IVEL BY, (Vi Wie aor lovato dtided lo se ee Order Librarian 
Be ME RLC AS oe ge Sey he wns abc gal Mee de Luho eh Bindery Department 
Pee CARD NER. iD co So occcn noc dnv ane dace we bolic eusien Reserve Room Librarian 
so a cS i IIS Oa AS ER oe UN Head Cataloger 
RE I ROE eto on co laden dig Sgn Gives nd ae eg Secretary 
(re UE en Sea SIE Ud ca cae go Oe OR, nee TT at eee Typist 
PRA EWU AVEINS, GAs De og on ae a Documents Librarian 
See RRMORR ALTO ALB WG Oe RA es Loan Librarian 
Tn LS WSR TS SSR alee Ae ae Sonn ce General Library Assistant 
Pome OTTENT i al Pat) ae ea. Acting Periodicals Assistant 
SIME SNOT IE AY Laces eed To Set eS ek Reserve Room Librarian 
ES Ce ee Ged Seatenc Pun go ean Reference Librarian 


PLANT STAFF 


es God BY CaS Hm UE 8 cee a a Ue aR Superintendent of Grounds 
HENRY HAROLD Harz, A.B........... Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenance 
5) ES tr Soi oe an Or tps EN Technical Supervisor 
aE RMON RIS: ort a. yes NU ke Chief Housekeeper 
Bem eEANUROW BRIDGE (Jes eR Ah Sane ed Chief Engineer 


Be uNe Anes 2 Mat Sah oe he ae Secretary to the Superintendents 


of Maintenance and Grounds 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and midway 
between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the 
slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and treatment of 
landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. 


The present material equipment includes sixteen major buildings and 
several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Studio Annex, the 
Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six tennis 
courts and three athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic facilities. 
All buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, A.1.A., 
thus creating a unification of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


CAMPUS REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for four dormitories and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the use of 
the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was a gift from 
Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and the 
college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


JOHNSON HALL is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In Johnson 
Hall are located the Administrative offices, and approximately thirty faculty 
offices and class rooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English type, known 
as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 


FOWLER HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena 
by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, laboratories and 
offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Museum 
of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection are also located 
in this building. Erected 1914. 


THE Mary Norton Capp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of seminar 
rooms. Erected 1924. : 


THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall and 
dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social rooms 
for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club room. This building 
also contains the central heating plant. About twenty friends of the college 
joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, seating 
one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal rooms 
for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and Speech — 
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A GROUP OF FOREIGN-BORN STUDENTS 


COMMENCEMENT IN THE HILLSIDE THEATRE 


CENTRAL QUADRANGLE, CLASSROOM UNITS, THORNE 


ERDMAN AND ORR HALLS, RESIDENCES FOR WOMEN 


SWAN HALL, A RESIDENCE FOR MEN 
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Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 


THE Music BUILDING, providing departmental offices, practice rooms and 
an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne Audi- 
torium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends of the 
college. Erected 1929. | 

THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basket-ball floor and offices for the Department 
of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and 
the Associated Students. Erected 1926. 


THE E. S. Fietp MEMORIAL BUILDING and the TayLor SWIMMING PooL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker rooms and. 
an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is protected from cross- 
drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley 
Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building 
honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 


HELEN G. EMMONS MEMORIAL is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor illness. 
Erected 1936. 

JAMES SWAN HALL, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs, Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute to her 
husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 


HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a building 
which combines many modern features of student housing and provides rooms 
for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 


BERTHA HARTON Orr HALL, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This hall 
offers living quarters to sixty-six women. Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, 
Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by a loan from endowment funds 
which is being amortized out of income. Erdman Hall accommodates seventy 
women. Erected 1927. | 

Haines HALL, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary Orr 
Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close neighbors of the college, 
is the third of the residences for women. This building accommodates seventy- 
five students. Erected 1940. 


Campus Housg, built in 1922 and occupied for years by the President and 
later by the Dean of the Faculty is now serving the College as a women’s 
residence hall. This building accommodates fifteen students. 

Auxiliary Women’s Residences are Armadale and La Casa, two private 
houses near the campus purchased by the College to serve as women’s residences. 

THE PRESIDENT’S RESIDENCE, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey style 
of architecture. Erected 1932. 
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A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adjacent 
to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of architecture. 
Erected 1932. 


THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equipment 
for Physical Education work for Women. Erected 1922. 


THE W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, 
baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for physical educa- 
tion and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 


There are six TENNIS Courts on the campus, three of which are the gift 
of Mr. A. E. Bell, 95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 1945, 
and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


THE HILLsE THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. William Meade Orr, Mrs. 
Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the College. In the main it is Greek in 
design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit approached by a 
stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, 
and is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic properties. 
Erected 1925. 


THE EpwarD Hayes MorsE MEMORIAL OBSERVATORY is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving mecha- 
nism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, and a solar 
telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse collection of astro- 
nomical instruments. Erected 1944. 


Through the Federal Works Agency, eight all-metal prefabricated buildings 
of 1,000 square feet each were located conveniently and unobtrusively about the 
campus for auxiliary laboratory, classtoom and shop purposes. These buildings 
are quite permanent in character and were provided to aid in the training of 
veterans. Erected 1947. 


The Federal Public Housing Authority erected forty-two apartments on 
the campus for the use of married veterans and four units housing forty single 
men. Ownership of these units was transferred to the College in 1948 under 
the McGregor Act. 


The State of California, in cooperation with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, erected twenty-two apartments on the campus for married veterans. 
The College operates these buildings for the State. 


GaTEs. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mts, Maty C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission of both 
resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selection is based on 
all available information concerning the aptitudes, interests, scholastic achieve- 
ment and personal qualifications of each applicant, and decisions by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions reflect judgment combining all of these factors. 


Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has little 
bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and non-resident 
students is desirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college work 
or plans for college courses. 


Not more than 300 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in September 
and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each semester. Formal 
application should be filed before March 15 for the fall semester and December 
15 for the spring semester. First selections by the Committee on Admissions 
usually are announced within one month after these dates. 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms pro- 
vided by the office of the Registrar, the following information: 


1. A formal application for admisson, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going to 
college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the college 
he would like to attend. An application fee of three dollars must accompany 
each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seeking 
admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks for 
detailed records of high school work together with complete transcripts from 
all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the candi- 
date’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these statements 
should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the school last 
attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of the applicant’s 
own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, is familiar with Occt- 
dental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental College. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories and 
physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the College before 
final action is taken on their applications for admission, 
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Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted into 
college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room rent. 
As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies on room 
rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, full tuition deposit and 
$20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded provided written notice of can- 
cellation is received in the Registrar’s office on or before August first from fall 
semester applicants or January first from applicants accepted for the spring 
semester. No refund will be made after these dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all appli- 
cants for admission to Occidental College. Dates for the tests given by the 
College may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. 
These tests are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is charged; 
this fee is non-refundable. 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus are 
expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and various foreign 
countries. Applicants for fall admission may take tests either in December, 
January or March. Those seeking admission to the spring semester may take 
tests either in August or December. 


During the academic year 1950-1951, the College Entrance Examination 
Board will hold a complete series of examinations on each of the following 
dates: 


Saturday, December 2, 1950 Saturday, March 10, 1951 
Saturday, January 13, 1951 Saturday, May 19, 1951 
Wednesday, August 15, 1951 


Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains rules 
regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of the tests; 
advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions; and lists of 
examination centers. 


Candidates should make applications by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to P.O. Box 
9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states, territories or foreign areas: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Republic of Mexico, Australia, 
the Pacific Islands, including Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for 
examination in any state of foreign area not given above should write to P.O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon request. 
When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they wish applica- 
tions for the December, January, March, May or August tests. Each application 
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for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be accompanied by a fee of six dollars. 
All applications and fees should reach the appropriate office of the Board not 
later than the dates specified below: 


For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, Outside the United States, 
the Canal Zone, Mexico or Canada, the Canal Zone, 

Date of Tests the West Indies Mexico, or the West Indies 
December 2, 1950 November 11 October 14 
January 13, 1951 December 23 November 25 
March 10, 1951 February 17 January 20 
May 19, 1951 April 28 March 30 
August 15, 1951 July 25 June 27 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a penalty 
fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. Under no circumstances will 
an application be accepted if it is received at a Board office later than one week 
prior to the date of the examination. Candidates are urged to send in their 
applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks before the 
closing date. 


The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated 
on the candidates’ applications. The college will, in turn, notify the candidates 
of the action taken upon their applications for admission. No action is taken 
by Occidental College without full information as indicated on page 27. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school programs to 
the following subjects which are considered especially desirable as preparation 
for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign language, history, 
mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis should be given to those 
subjects which are directly related to the student’s proposed field of concen- 
tration in college. 


Grades of “A” and “‘B,” or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, the 
minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission is approxt- 
mately a “B’ average from high school. In addition, students seeking to transfer 
with advanced standing are expected to present college records of “C’ average 
or better, together with statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate insti- 
tutions previously attended. Both grades. in previous scholastic work and scores 
in aptitude tests are considered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation 
and promise. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred units. 
Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classification for 
work completed at other institutions is provisional during the first semester of 
attendance, : 
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In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty com- 
mittee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regular Occi- 
dental College courses, although not completed in an institution of recognized 
collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, with satisfactory 
evidence of the work completed, must be presented to the Registrar. 


Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for admis- 
sion to graduate standing, will be found on pages 56-59 of this catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of work a 
special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all degree 
requirements. 


No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. Special 
students are subject to all the rules and regulations which apply to regular 
undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evaluated 
in accordance with the established regulations governing admission to Occi- 
dental College. No action will be taken concerning the admission of a student 
from a non-English speaking country until there has been presented, in addition 
to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of record and estimates of personal 
qualifications, acceptable evidence that the applicant’s command of English is 
uutelee to enable him to carry college courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regular 
standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in preceding 
paragraphs. 


Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educational 
experience, including both formal study and informal learning. Veterans are 
invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence work or other 
educational experience, and to request evaluation of such records in terms of 
possible credit toward a degree. 


Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy of 
his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Committee on 
Admissions. He is expected-also to establish contact, preferably in person, with 
the Dean of Men. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is a private institution which receives no support from 
taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee which covers 
about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him by the College. The 
balance of these costs is met by income from endowment and by gifts from 
trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are interested in the type of 
training which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the schedules 
which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body fee, and certain 
other fees are payable each semester on or before the day of registration. 
Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service fee of $2.00 is charged. 
Other fees are payable as indicated. The College reserves the right to change 
any of these fees on one month’s notice should economic conditions make it 
necessary. It also reserves the right to modify services and change programs, 
with appropriate adjustment in charges, should a national emergency arise re- 
quiring the use of college facilities on short notice by a department of the 
United States Government. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


ONES ENE rhs SS UT IE alan al fe bl el eli eR ode eee $275.00 
MEttiOn  eraduate: senoor a2 I a 250.00 
SAYS) 9 GANS Te Gg OSS oe OC AS CPE 6 ER EAA ee 7.50 
TUITION, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit .............. 23.00 
TUITION, graduate, less than twelve units, per unit -...........0..20..---. 21.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ........................ 3.00 


APTITUDE LEST (Requited of new, students)... .:-.2.:,--2j-----~; 2.00 
SUMMER SESSION—(See Summer Session Bulletin) 


RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 
(TUES ESS tl lie ieee ee ae emi AO FR) Sn Ties BS 2 be $305.00 
0 SY CASTES ay (O10 i ae a a a A ae Mee mR ea aT ES 325.00 
(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room.) 


Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, admission to all 
athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the College, and graduation. The privilege of 
the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures established 
for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 70% of Thorne Hall at each 
event. 


*This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription 
to the college paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for 
membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund thus 
created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student Body. The 
budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President of the College. 
Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is available for general 
college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
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DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 


LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per COUISE .........-.----2+0+-- $2.00 to $ 7.00 

CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE, DEPOSIT’... ee Wipe 5.00 

EDUCATION——Audio: Visual iiva..ba5 i) nat J ice et 7.00 

Practice Teaching, (4 units) and Placement Fee .................. 20.00 
(This fee is non-refundable). 

Music, APPLIED—Individual Instruction 2)... 60.00 


Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See Page 106). 
For each additional hour: 


PIANO=+5 hourssperiweek:..2/)05.2.2.20-5. ole fee ar 7.50 
OrcAN-—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week ...0.o 02 ee 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week .................. 5.00 


SPECIAL FEES: 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 


APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education ........ 5.00 
AUDITOR'S FEE, per unit: 

LECTURE COURSES 2c. -cs:s--accoucna+paevereschty--us 2h 11.50 

CREATIVE ART Courses, including Art 153, per unit ............ 23.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER .........-.- 2.00 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, (based on individual study), per course 5.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME .............. $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess UNits—Beyond Study List Limit, each -............-.2..-..-2--0+-++ 21.00 
EXCUSE FROM ‘ASSEMBLY—late request ._.......2.40421..-.0.0.240.. 0 2.00 
GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical 

and’ Pre-Nursing® Courses <2 ees 5.00 
PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS—Late: 

First WEEK: AFTER REGISTRATION 3:22.00... 1.00 

EACH WEEK THEREAFTER ..........-222200------- ale 50 
REGISTRATION, tlate, pen! GAY ciseccstec ee eenec es en l as nt e 1.00 
TEACHER'S CREDENTIAL FEE, per credential a. 6.00 
THEsIS FOR M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy .....-.-.------------0---+ 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy*...... 1.00 
VOCATIONAL "TEST G22 2k og eo) a ae ts a 1.00 
WOMEN'S: GYM. SUIT, ade de geri cie tl ice sod See 3.00 


*Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to College have 
been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the College 
for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has been estab- 
lished in order that the College and the student may share the loss equitably 
when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $35.00. 
Withdrawal within five weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week 
or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on room will be 
pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In the case of music 
fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of which 
determines the refund period. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND STUDENT AID 


The administration of all forms of scholarships and student aid rests in the 
hands of a faculty committee. Funds for these purposes have been and are do- 
nated by a wide circle of friends in order that merit may be properly recognized 
and individual and family resources may be augmented as needed for students 
faced with financial problems. 


The scholarship program of Occidental College is based upon (1) scholas- 
tic achievement, (2) promise of success as shown by aptitude tests, (3) finan- 
cial need, and (4) the student’s general record of activities and citizenship. It 
is not expected that those whose expenses can be met by parents or through 
other sources will apply for scholarships. 


Prospective students who wish to be considered for scholarships should in- 
dicate their requests on applications filed with the Committee on Admissions. 
A formal Scholarship Application blank will be supplied on request which must 
in turn, be submitted to the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. Dates 
for selection of scholarship recipients are announced each semester. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


TRUSTEE SCHOLARSHIPS: Four freshman scholarships have been estab- 
lished for the purpose of assuring financial aid to applicants of outstanding 
excellence. A Trustee Scholarship is awarded with the assumption on the part 
of the college that it will be continued through succeeding years, provided the 
recipient fulfills the promise of his high school record and continues to need 
financial assistance. Two of these scholarships are valued at $2,500 each (dis- 
tributed $625 per year for four years) and two are valued at $1250 each (dis- 
tributed $625 per year for two years). 


FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIPS: The number of these awards varies from year 
to year and the value of each award may range from $100 to the full tuition 
fee of $550 for the year. 


A freshman scholarship will be continued through the two semesters of 
the freshman year provided the recipient remains in good standing. These 
scholarships are granted for one year only. Recipients of freshman scholarships 
may subsequently apply for scholarship aid in course. 


SCHOLARSHIP AID IN COURSE AND LoANs: Undergraduates in need of 
financial assistance for the sophomore, junior or senior year may file applica- 
tions on which they present detailed budgets of income and expense for the 
consideration of the Faculty Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. Fi- 
nancial planning should be completed well before the beginning of a semester 
whenever possible. 


The Committee will determine the type and amount of financial assistance 
to be granted. Its policy is to grant scholarships to underclassmen and to assist 
upperclassmen through scholarships and loans. When loans are made the 
student borrower is given a full explanation as to what it means to borrow 
money and repay it. The terms of the note are carefully drawn to meet each 
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individual case. Notes bear interest at the rate of one per cent while the 
student is at Occidental College. Thereafter the rate increases to four per cent. 
Interest is payable on November 1 and May 1 of each year. 


The Committee is reluctant to loan more than $600 to any one student. 
When further funds are needed it is usually best for the student to withdraw 
from college for one semester and earn the necessary funds. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


MINISTERIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: Any student who is the son or daughter of an 
ordained minister in full-time Christian service is entitled to a scholarship grant 
of one-half tuition, if in residence, or one-fourth tuition if living off campus. 
Application for the award must be made to the Committee on Scholarships and 
Student Aid. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP: One full tuition scholar- 
ship is awarded annually to one of the winners of The American Chemical 
Society Scholarship Competition. The candidate must meet the regular admis- 
sion standards of the college. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF PHysiIcs TEACHERS SCHOLARSHIP: 
One full tuition scholarship is awarded annually to one of the winners of the 
Southern California Association of Physics Teachers Scholarships Competition. 
The candidate must meet the regular admission standards of the college. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION SCHOLARSHIPS: Two full tuition 
scholarships are awarded annually to freshmen recommended by the California 
Scholarship Federation providing they meet the requirements of the Occidental 
College freshman scholarships. 


ALPHA GAMMA SIGMA SCHOLARSHIPS: One full tuition scholarship is 
awarded annually to a junior college transfer recommended by the Alpha 
Gamma Sigma Society, providing the candidate meets the standards required for 
scholarships-in-course. 


ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


An anonymous donor has deposited a fund of $19,050, the revenue from 
which is to be used to finance scholarships for students from the Department 
of Economics. 


The Bidwell Fund of $21,500, administered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Dean Thomas Gregory Burt Scholarship Fund of $9,734, established 
by the Board of Trustees in recognition of his long service as a teacher and 
administrator and his supervision of the scholarship program throughout his 
deanship. 


The Mary Andrews Clark and Mary Margaret Miller Memorial Scholar- 
ship of $1,900, established by Mrs, Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs, J. M. 
Newell and Anna B. Clark. 
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The Horace Cleland Scholarhsip of $1,000 established by the Alumni 
Association in honor of T. Horace Cleland, 03, for the best qualified upper 
classman on the basis of need, merit and scholarship. 


The Albert B. and Florence O. Cutter Scholarship of $20,000, the in- 
come preferably for students from Riverside County and divided equally 
between men and women. 


The Raphael Herman and Norman B. Herman Student Aid Fund of 
$25,000, established by Raphael Herman as a memorial. 


The Theodore C. Koethen Scholarship of $2,000, established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter L. Koethen in honor of their son, available to a young man pre- 
paring for missionary work, or to the son of a missionary. The fund is held 
in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


The Emilie C. and Albert L. Meyer Scholarship of $8,000, the income 
to be used for a scholarship for a student to be chosen each year in coopera- 
tion with the Westlake Guild of Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


The Newkirk Memorial Scholarship Fund of $4,768, established in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Garrett Newkirk and their son John Martin Newkirk 
for a student preparing for Christian work. 


The Arthur and Frances W. Noble Scholarship Fund of $11,175, for a 
young man and young woman of “ability and promise’ at the end of the 
freshman year. 


Presbyterian Church Scholarships: Each of five selected Presbyterian 
churches awards a scholarship of one-half tuition annually to an outstanding 
member of its congregation. The candidate must be in good standing and must 
meet the Occidental College Committee’s standards for scholarship aid. These 
awards are based upon funds established in 1906. 


The Frederick A. Stebler Scholarship of $7,900, established by Fred 
Stebler of Riverside, in honor of his son Frederick A. Stebler, ’39. 


The Lieut. Kevork V. Tashjian Scholarship Fund of $3,400, established 
by Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of 
the 22nd Marines, killed in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for 
entering students as morally repayable grants-in-aid. 


The Pearl Tiffin Scholarship Fund of $30,000, established by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Tiffin in memory of their daughter. 


The War Memorial Fund of $11,187, established in 1947-48 in memory 
of Occidental’s World War II dead. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, The Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships: 


Blée, Mri and Mrs “Robert: rie gnc ttre cee ee ete ons a $ 2,000 
Bonsak,/Louise‘and Manan bayitairiioiiin. (Te ie, cet Teguise ae 10,000 
Boyd, ‘Dr. Edwin ' Forrest :9.:.-. 2-003 ree een ee 355 
CNarke, Amt Be piece Gags itte ah Biy ace aihan tobe Be st facies Sac 1,500 


Crawford, O. G.—Income subject to annuities for several years 
and then available for scholarships -.-...-..----..---:sssseece-cssossnsoneneeneene 


Dimmick Fund Gite. ai ei Ct ade eee ainsi ise ae dnd ae ee 1,000 
Files: Bund vig B ai ich tee Sale Via gs Me ak “Ace 1,000 
Hoover,. Martin, gift of Kate: Gy.Hoover .i84:.68: htc aos eae 5,000 


Locke,‘ James .N. ioc pite | ke ed eee ee ee ne Bei 750 
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Pawel agi, aticde Ellas By ig cca) sky Re asa et wie ieeg ates hehe 2,500 
eis oremrititmen se ect k ei Moa lo ue ot ace a ae Sh ee 1,000 
PaeSOTISem TOD St PU oe gl ee ee tales SL gO 5,000 
Schoonover, Mrs, L., gift of Miss Mary Schoonover .................2020--+----- 664 
oT UETESE eLSET Te EAS SSR SP ROR PE Se Ran Sa ea nevereieRe BK 1,000 
Taylor, Mary J.—A fund of $10,000 subject to annuity ......0..2.02.22..... 

BRUECCEMPL SADE AM a ent iy SA a go sls gel eile ana ase 14,000 


In the 1906 Endowment Campaign the following churches established 
funds of $1,000 each: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI FUND, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and allo- 
cated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1949-50 this fund totalled 


OOS ELD EP LSS oR See a a Ae eee eee ee oP $17,000 
THE EBELL SCHOLARSHIPS, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to outstanding 
Ure Te OEIC LOCO ee canteen sanecandenenabaintncnndasenind® $200 


THE FEDERATED AID SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the women of the 
Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need -0..u2........cecectececeeeececeeceeeeeeeeeeeens $550 


THE WILLIAM N. AND JENNIE H. GOODWIN SCHOLARSHIP, established by the Jennie 
Hes sonawinr estate for aid’in, vocational ‘training ...........0..00:.-..0--.ccseccceresucenadininccdenbceens $600 


THE Las AMIGAS SCHOLARSHIP FUND, established by the Las Amigas Club and 
based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency 
purposes as determined by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship 
grants to worthy students. In 1949-50 this fund totalled approximately................... $700 


THE ROBERT GRANT MARTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, established by 
the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Professor of English, 


ET se sea thaw dO, Sot dada da page Pe ei ee Ma RAMEE DALE CH aN tee ams APR EET 2 $225 
THE PAN-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hellenic Council of 
@rewtental, College to-a woman of worth and. need ........-......20.0..L eam. $175 


Tue H. B. SirtrimAN SCHOLARSHIP, received through the Board of Education of 
oe oa ASHI Geass PAR rea bad tapas gee Sng ey peas sm toi eo te le Rl eg BND epg e $50 


THe SicgMA ALPHA IoTA Music SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Occidental 
College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division music major of high musician- 
oe eo ane irs rnd eatins ds cubs hanccnaset tr hpaxernmmsoners Mebgcerat EO ath eset $125 


PRIZES 


THE MARTIN DWELLE KNEELAND PRIZE FUND: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a student 
preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good all 
around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 
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THe Frep H. SCHAUER Prize FuNp: From this fund, annually, a trophy 
is purchased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in 
conjunction with the college athletic program. 

PoETRY PRIZE: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems 
written by undergraduate students will be offered in 1950-51 under a gift re- 
ceived from the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 

THE EvIzABETH Davis PETERS MEMORIAL Music PrIzE: Given in memory 
of Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in 
Burbank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the Music major 
who in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year 
to advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 

Jim Harvey TropHy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 

THE Percy F. SCHUMACHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the 
person who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of 
the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 

ForEST LAWN JOURNALISM AwarD: As one of five Southern California 
Christian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may compete for the 
generous prizes offered annually in the Forest Lawn Journalism Awards Com- 
petition. The contest embraces creative journalistic writing on specified topics. 
In 1950, Occidental College received a $1,000 prize. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Alpha Sorority: 12g neck ae ge ae $° 15332 
Associated Men Students’ act oui2s.. mci hee. 2a 100 
The JohhoWillis Baer; Memorialy22 i220) beh 2c ae 2,025 
Frank ,;G: Bolt. come wet | bo Be pe ort oe bee 5,000 
Mary E: Brandt: came alls bau at oe ihe ae oe 3,500 
ThomasG, Burt... a ee eg eee 1,162 
James Ross Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark -2022.2.22--2c22c--ces-cceeeeeeeeees 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club... 5,660 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ooo. 222. oeeeeccecceenee ee 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty 

Women’s. Club. ccecccceeretsec tie US LO Fe ee, _ oe 2i52F 
George E. ‘Dayton iy... 22 ee ee ee re 1,000 
Delta: Omicron Tau Sorority s.2<22 Scere eae ee se 1,005 
Rolla Ee Deas os alee <a ces pena bse des ua ico an dee 335 
Erdman? Hall ¢aunce,aw se See ORE Ditae ALO! ART ae 125 
Ida E2iFeasér ins. 22n8) 2eite aoy Be OF MOk BE Gis Bie ee eee 7,014 
Cecil GW Gam bl e.esienatanssaniin bot ihaawesdeoccnmscontedecasdeca teee tLe aa nena ae 7,000 
Di W. Hanna College’ Clb “nr ae ee 1,000 
Mes, O} Ts Johnson 22,4. 2cbec cal el 2,658 
Mrs. ‘Lora GC. Knightcco:2 Asay nae ah Seg inne tii eee 5,000 
Euclid: Wand Elizabeth McBtideni se 4,945 
Frank! H:; MacPherson’ 240s cial uk Oe et ee f eee 5,028 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus ..........--...2------------ 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C., ............-.....-.- 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. 8S. W. Mudd —200022.022.eeee eet eee 3,600 


Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble ~222222.2.2.e.eeceeeneeeeeeee ene 11,159 
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Sie tS Sot eae A Oe) ae Be Be Se) Oe ty | Re eae 89 
Pinpocimenapps( Delta) Chapter )-_ ei eae ne cacece avast ns ee 750 
PoiGamma Delta Mothers’Club Ji i ae ek. 50 
Pee CG eC neta as. Nk ao ae es ee 240 
PUREE ISIE FOUN AtIO liege se cee est Bla Moaeeeh ae oo ean ed 1113 
MER Gas re TRIORIAS Peck ens h em esee ee ee ee ee ee 5,000 
Pl aa pehey alle bie. HOMIDSON coe ote de Tot en a ORE Se es Py7a0 
eee eter OLTO cnet eet hes naka Nels SPST Eee ne Big a ate i £4 5,000 


William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 
Presbyterian Church 
Zeta Tau Zeta 


Mac Innes Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. McInnes, and consisting of short term interest bearing loans 
of $25 or less. 

The following organizations administer their own scholarship loan funds 
from which material assistance has been made available in recent years to Occi- 
dental students: 


Alhambra Rotary Club. 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Fund. 
Hollywood Rotary Club. 

Los Angeles Rotary Club. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Pasadena Rotary Club. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


An extensive program of on-campus employment is available to students 
who need such assistance to balance their budgets. Information concerning job- 
opportunities may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differential 
between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution thoroughly 
for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Two hundred thousand 
dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 


The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in this phase 
of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information concerning the 
establishment and administration of these funds may be secured from the 
President of the College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and without the 
College. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, honor, or 
good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of the College, will 
be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension 
or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the right to withhold its 
degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding financial obligations 
either to the College, to student organizations, or to others in the community. 
The College also reserves the right, without naming specific charges, to exclude 
from its privileges any student whose presence, in the judgment of appropriate 
administrative officers of the College, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in assisting 
students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include the services 
of the Health Staff, of the members of the Department of Psychology and the 
College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned with 
student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major depart- 
ment chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. 


The College maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service for 
the benefit of students and alumni. 


The vocational counseling service aims to assist students in their formula- 
tion of career plans and to provide reliable occupational information. A fee 
of one dollar is charged to cover the cost of psychological tests and inventories 
used. 


The placement service assists seniors and alumni in securing permanent 
positions, and aids students who desire part time or summer employment. A 
specialized service is provided for those who wish to obtain positions in the 
teaching profession; complete records of the qualifications of each candidate 
are assembled and mailed to school officials at their request or at the request 
of the candidate. A fee of five dollars is charged for each year the registration 
for teacher placement is renewed. 


A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 


gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service men 
and women. 
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RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory experi- 
ment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume his or 
her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the group aims at 
all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the individual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, all 
undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men must live in a resi- 
dence under college supervision. Information concerning residence facilities 
and regulations will be found on page 44 of this publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is centered 
in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne Hall, through 
which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama and lecture are 
enjoyed by students and members of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general administration 
of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regulations 
governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation and 
administration. 


Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives and 
representatives of both men and women students in college residence halls give 
consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting men’s and 
women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which exist 
on the campus will be found on pages 145-146 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is conducted on a distinctively 
Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential part of culture 
and character. The freedom of each student to make his own choice, however, 
is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion as a part of the curriculum, 
vatious other activities contribute to the enrichment and expression of the 
religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of the 
assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is held each 
Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen especially for 
their understanding of young people and their problems. 
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The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Student 
Church which also represents the combined work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Students 
interested in various branches of religious work as a profession meet for frequent 
conferences or discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student 
conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the weeks just preceding 
Easter and at other periods of the school year there are special daily gatherings 
for worship and meditation. 


Churches in the immediate vicinity of the College give special attention to 
the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena 
offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its students, 
recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a 
college program, and that good health is necessary if full value is to be attained 
from curricular activities. 


A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including evidence 
of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part of the admission 
credentials. A medical examination is required of all students at the beginning 
of each year.* Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education department to develop physical health as well 
as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent illness by regu- 
lation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in the residence 
halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, 
and by continual care of the college environment. 


Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expectéd in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 


The health services and facilities of the College are available to the students 
within the general charge for tuition. The personnel of the health staff may 
be found listed on page 23 of this bulletin. 


Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during daily office 
hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped as a small 
modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses. Emmons Memorial 
furnishes care to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


* Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be charged 
a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty cents per 
week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the 
medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of four 
days per term within the tuition charge. Non-resident students, however, will 
be charged $1.75 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for 
additional days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, students in residence 
receiving credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if a 
temporaty overcrowding should occur, the College reserves the right to give 
preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
become ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of specialists; addi- 
tional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical service 
beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory 
tests, special medicines and any other expensive tests or treatments; removal to 
a nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 


The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emergencies 
but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a charge is made 
at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but if 
necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


INJURIES 


The College assumes no responsibility for injuries incurred through the 
use of its campus and other physical facilities, nor does it assume responsibility 
for injuries occurring in athletics or in other types of student activities, either 
intercollegiate or intramural, beyond emergency first aid treatment. 


The College also assumes no responsibility for injuries occurring off campus 
in connection with field trips, athletics or other student activity events. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include seven residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa, Armadale and Campus 
Houses. Each of these is under the supervision of a carefully selected head 
resident. 


Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining Room 
and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic 
principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health of residence students are 
outlined in detail in the current catalogue. 


There are sixty-four apartments on the campus for the use of married 
veterans and three units for single men. 


MEN 


All non-veteran freshman men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places approved 
by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operated by 
students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. Freshman 
women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women students may live only 
in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing of 
an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reservation 
inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the Regis- 
trar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean of Women and the 
Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 


Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will be made (a) to 
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new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the Registrar’s Office 
on or before August first by fall semester applicants or January first by students 
accepted for the spring semester; (b) to previously enrolled students if written 
notice of withdrawal from residence is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean 
of Men before August first. No refunds will be made after these dates. 


All applications for admission of women for residence are considered on 
a competitive basis. The date on which selection is made is announced each 
semester. 


Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have maintained 
a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have withdrawn 
and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a grade point average 
of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must have filed application 
before the date set by the college for selection of resident students. 


Continuance of men students in residence after the freshman year is on 
a competitive basis. 


The semester charge for room and board is as follows: 


Women’s residences ....... on ERIE ae te Vet ee ee es Fe ae $325.00 
SSE ho cc ba 0 eS aleateasigctoni ay le a a a ka a a a 305.00 
ies ec ehme rate breed Ware eee noey hs etl. perl see. owls lial. 2.50 


All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs. The 
College provides for the periodical cleaning of student’s rooms and for the 
laundry of bed linen and towels. 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During the vacations when the halls are closed, provision 
for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those students who have 
adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The services of the Health Center 
and health staff are not available when the residence halls are closed. 


The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain association 
meetings and conventions under arrangements approved by the residence stu- 
dents. 


ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the procedure 
outlined therein the book is approved by the student's adviser and countersigned 
by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of 
registration showing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
matriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all students who fail 
to return registration books within the first week of the semester will be charged 
a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the signed approval 
of his official adviser the course of study which he intends to pursue. Both 
courses for which college credit is desired and audited courses must appear on 
this study-list. No student will be admitted to any classes or exercises of the 
College except as authorized by his certificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students may be 
advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. As soon as selection 
has been made of the department in which a student is chiefly interested or 
intends to do his major work, advice should be sought from the chairman of 
this proposed major department. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the upper 
division. 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the instructors 
whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two dollars is charged 
for each change after the first Friday of the semester. No course may be entered 
after the second Friday of the semester; nor may a course be discontinued after 
the fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the class- 
room throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one unit when 
devoted to laboratory or field work. 


Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the maxi- 
mum for which a student may register without formal permission through the 
office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve units or for 
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more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and must be approved 
by appropriate officers of the College. 


If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfinished work 
or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the following semester will 
be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and are 
required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be required as a 
partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take or to pass any regular, 
mid-semester, or other course examinations will result in such deficiencies and 
disqualifications as instructors may impose. A fee of one to three dollars is 
charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) may 
be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for graduate 
reports. ' 7 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of passing 
grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of illness or for 
some other reason over which the student has no control. This grade may be 
given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of the Faculty. An 
Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some other 
method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade than D may 
be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks after the close of 
the semester in which it was incurred. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Graduate 
Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor, 
who specifies the time limit within which the work of the course is to be com- 
pleted, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed within the specified 
time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the student’s permanent record. 
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Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester written 
statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, Deferred grades 
and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or a Deferred grade, 
the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholarship of 
the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course accord- 
ing to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three grade 
points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, 1 grade point 
for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition or Failure. A 
student’s grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of 
grade points which he receives at the end of a semester by the total number 
of units for which he is registered in that semester. No grade points are as- 
signed for audited courses, or for courses completed through independent study 
and examination. 


An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in estimating 
this average. When the final grade is recorded, however, the student’s perma- 
nent record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 
of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the end 
of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is limited to a 
maximum of sixteen units. 


A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a semester 
or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 2.00 is 
subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be placed 
on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committee on Student 
Conduct and Scholarship. 


A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of one 
semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an individual 
basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifications become a 
part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will be given by Occidental 
College for work completed at another institution by a student who has been 
disqualified. A student under disqualification can not be given a clear record 
for transfer. ! 


A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire course is 
required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments are 
stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 
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Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part of 
the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of college 
life. They afford an opportunity for contact with the student body by student 
representatives, faculty and administration and make possible the achievement 
of a sense of unity within the college group as a whole. 


Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties imposed 
for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the beginning of each 
term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw from 
the College may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. A student 
who discontinues his work without complying with these requirements receives 
Failures for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing 
from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his right to 
honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as outlined 
on pages 27-29. 


SOPHOMORE: The completion of a minimum of twenty-eight units. 


Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, and satisfaction of 
the lower division requirements outlined on pages 50-52. 


SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a member 
of society. 


In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student with 
the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic techniques 
of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation and communication ; 
(2) an integrated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage 
in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and philoso- 
phy; and (3) competence in one or more specialized areas which will permit 
him to achieve a satisfactory personal life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally extends 
through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. During 
the first two years the student’s program includes primarily the lower division 
courses intended to develop the techniques, understanding and appreciation 
which are considered essential to a liberal arts program. The work of the upper 
division is devoted largely to intensive study in one or more areas of con- 
centration. 


Students who entered Occidental College prior to 1948 will follow degree 
requirements as outlined in the published catalogue of the year of their matricu- 
lation. Students who entered in September, 1948, or thereafter will be expected 
to meet the following requirements in order to qualify for formal recommen- 
dation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as described 
on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be credited 
toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more than eighteen 
units will be credited from the lower division. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these 
units shall be selected from courses in Religion 1-22, inclusive; the remaining 
two units will be satisfied through completion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


__ 3. The completion of a course in American History and one in the pro- 
visions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page 89). 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity, two 
houts per week throughout each semester of the lower division; and the passing 
of a swimming test. 
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5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the two 
final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve units 
per semester. 


Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to ome semester, but 
the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive exam- 
ination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six weeks 
prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is expected 
to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower division 
requirements: 
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ATRL Vine UD be SaL STE GOT aR SR I A 4-0 units 
MoysicalL vacation -).1 i 2007) 8. Oi te 4 units 
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’Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language (writ- 
ten or spoken), English Composition, Speech and Physical Education. A Student who 
demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester 
course in any of these subjects may register for the second semester of the course. Dem- 
onstration of proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of one 
of these subjects will earn for the student the privilege of substituting elective work for 
the required course. 


*Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be post- 
poned until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower division elec- 
tives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is advisable, 
however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever possible. 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. Usually 
such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower division. As 
early as possible each student should select his major area and should consult 
the chairman of his proposed major department for counsel concerning sequence 
of courses which will provide for general requirements, major prerequisites 
and desirable electives. 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


History OF CIVILIZATION: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying material 
from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NATURAL SCIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through (1) 
science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or (2) completion 
of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and either Astronomy 30 or 
Geology 30. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated on 
page 51. 


SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, unless 
completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated on page 51. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: Throughout either the freshman or the sophomore 
year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 51. A four unit course each semester in either written or spoken language 
unless the student can pass either an end-of-course examination in a language 
as given at Occidental College or a proficiency test showing superior achieve- 
ment in any language not given in this institution. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE: In either the freshman or sophomore year unless 
postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on page 51. Four 
units from Religion 1-22 inclusive. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION: In the freshman year, Physical Education A-B 
(Basis Skills and Swimming); in the sophomore year, elective activities from 
Physical Education 1-50. 


ELECTIVES: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years to 
make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. To 
be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed 
major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no degree 
candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met all of the 
specific requirements of the lower division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are specified 
for the last two years of the course: ' 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has attained 
Junior standing, provided this work completes the total required as a minimum 
for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chairman of 
the department of major emphasis. 


Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the announce- 
ments of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 64-134). The 
following regulations relate to the administration of all departments, under the 
general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 or more than 24 may be required toward the compre- 
hensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be either in 
that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on the 
sequence of courses, or optional sequences where choice is offered, as published 
in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. The comprehensive exam- 
ination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 


A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not take 
a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 
consideration is recommended by his major department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final course 
examinations in all subjects except their majors. 
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3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted senior 
standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 18 units 
of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his major subject. 


4, Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three semesters, 
including the last two. Students are advised to continue the work of the major 
group or department throughout all semesters of the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship requirements 
for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for graduation but 
may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, students who fail to 
attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division courses of any department 
will not be accepted by that department as majors. The recommendation of the 
major department is necessary for graduation. Each department is required to 
report delinquent scholarship for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty 
at the close of each semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only with the permission of the Dean of the 
Faculty and the consent of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because of 
unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. Unsatis- 
factory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualification from the 
College. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of obtain- 
ing credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by such study. 
A statement outlining in detail. the plan under which credit may be so estab- 
lished will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which is published at the 
beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a liberal 
education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable preparation for 
professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, however, for flexi- 
bility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ individual needs and 
to provide for the subjects which are specified by many professional schools as 
a basis for graduate study. Suggestions concerning adaptation of majors to 
preparation for various vocational and professional fields are included in depart- 
mental announcements in this catalogue. A partial list of these fields is sum- 
marized below; students interested in any of them should seek counsel from 
advisers as indicated. Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities 
and preparation may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree require- 
ments as outlined on pages 50-54, 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interesting 
educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate students, empha- 
sizing special opportunities which are not available in the regular sessions. 
For example, intensive work is offered in audio-visual education, with practical 
applications in nearby public schools. Special workshops are featured in several 
departments, such as Education, Psychology and the Social Sciences. Standard 
courses in most academic fields also are offered in the Summer Session. 


The 1951 Summer Session will open June 18 and close July 27. Detailed 
information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin, published. 
during the spring semester, which may be obtained through request addressed 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies have 
been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexibility in 
the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the program of 
each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests and merit. Graduate 
work may be directed toward research as a foundation for doctoral study at 
another institution, toward attainment recognized by the degree of Master of 
Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Committee, 
which determines the requirements for admission to graduate standing, author- 
izes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several departments of the 
College, and specifies the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. This 
Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes 
upon departmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nominates 
candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


The Graduate Committee recognizes four categories of graduate students: 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Candidates for the California 
General Secondary Credential; Provisional Candidates for the degree or cre- 
dential; and Special Graduate Students. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the College 
and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 


Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seeking admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their requests several months 
in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow sufficient time 
for full consideration. 


Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the College a formal appli- 
cation for admission to graduate standing. In addition, each applicant not 
previously registered as a degree candidate at Occidental College is asked to 
present official transcripts of all academic work, three estimates of personal 
qualifications from former college professors or advisers, a small photograph 
and a three dollar application fee. Aptitude tests also are required of all 
applicants for admission; a fee of two dollars is charged for this service. 
Applicants from a distance may take the Scholastic Aptitude Test administered 
by the College Entrance Examination Board under regulations as described on 
pages 28-29. Application and aptitude test fees are nonrefundable. 


In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate standing. 
In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may be admitted to 
graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses 
may be required if the applicant’s previous work does not provide an adequate 
background for the field in which he wishes to pursue graduate study. 
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GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not and do not intend to become 
candidates for degrees or teaching credentials may be admitted as graduate 
special students provided they meet general requirements for admission and 
provided their objectives for further study are approved by the Graduate 
Committee. 


PROVISIONAL CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


Requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts 
or the General Secondary Credential are outlined in detail in the following 
pages. In exceptional cases applicants whose previous academic record is satis- 
factory may be allowed to register in provisional candidacy subject to presenta- 
tion of a complete Plan of Study, or completion of Qualifying Examination or 
special requirements. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1950-51, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Econom- 
ics, Education, English, History, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward this 
advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as stated in depart- 
mental announcements concerning graduate work. No credit will be granted 
toward this degree, however, for courses completed before the student received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts degree 
when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


(1) A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division courses in his major. 


(2) Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History and United States Con- 
stitution (see page 89). 


(3) Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
ualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 
ying & P J P 


(4) Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of which 
shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three alternative plans 
are offered: 


(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dis- 
settation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work. The 
‘thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. An outline of 
approved styles of thesis writing may be obtained from the Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee. 
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(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musical com- 
position, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the completion of 
from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar type 
in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


The Plan of Study shall be prepared with the recommendation of a Super- 
vising Committee appointed for each candidate. The Chairman of this com- 
mittee shall be the student’s major adviser and the committee shall include at 
least two members from departments other than the student’s major department. 
The Plan of Study shall be presented to the Graduate Committee for final 
approval before the candidate begins his graduate work. No subsequent change 
may be made except with the written approval of both the Supervising Com- 
mittee and the Graduate Committee. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best meet 
the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for the degree 
shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not less than one- 
half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major department; the 
remainder may be chosen either from courses in the major department or from 
related work in other departments to form a consistent plan. Because of the 
emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, the maximum taken in any 
one semester by a student who is or expects to become a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts should be limited to fifteen units. 


Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the degree 
of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has the approval 
of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate Committee and provided all 
work is completed within five years. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally recom- 
mended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s Super- 
vising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean of the 
Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 


(1) The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved Plan of Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. 


(2) Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
che date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Supervising 
Committee. In the case of: students completing either the creative work plan 
or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied by (a) evidence 
of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a typewritten original and 
one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in form for permanent binding 
and addition to the College Library. A binding fee of $5.00 per copy shall 
be presented with each thesis. 
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(3) The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examination 
cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Credential 
when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


(1) A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and high 
academic achievement in upper division courses from the department chosen 
for the teaching major. 


(2) Presentation of an acceptable List of Courses, prepared in consultation 
with both the chairman of the Department of Education and the chairman of 
the student’s major department. After the List of Courses has been approved 
by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of 
the Committee. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary Cre- 
dential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of 
Education (pages 138-140). These requirements may be met in part by the 
transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from other institutions. 


Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be estab- 
lished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements of the depart- 
ments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, History, German, 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and for the 
degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objective when filing 
application for admission to graduate standing and in case of conflict between 
requirements for the credential and for the degree, those for the primary objec- 
tive as stated shall take precedence over other requirements. The attention of 
graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete require- 
ments for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within two 
semesters. 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Chairman, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAISDEN 
Committee: PRESIDENT ARTHUR G. COONS 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 
PROFESSOR McKELvEY, Assoc. PROFESSOR REATH (of the Department of Political Science) 
PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE (of the Department of Psychology) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 
originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding students 
to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 


The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 
can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being assigned 
to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, government agencies, 
and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, make valuable asso- 
ciations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their college instruction in 
practical situations. By observing administrators in action, students learn tech- 
niques of decision-making and management which give them insight into the 
problems and processes of business, government, and labor. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the program, community leaders are brought to the campus to meet 
with students in classroom and seminar. This has the effect of further inte- 
grating the college with the community. From the standpoint of the graduating 
senior, an important result of the program is that the transition from student 
to productive worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide 
upon his future role in society. 


The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in economics, 
political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Participating 
students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and academic standing. 


The program involves: 


1. A two year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The coutse includes selected phases of 
history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and business 
administration; and labor organization. The formal course work of thirty-six 
upper division units is scheduled for the individual student by the chairman 
of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation with the chairman of the 
department in which the student has chosen to major. Students graduating in 
the Curriculum in addition to satisfying the requirements of their major, must 
have taken the following courses: Either Mathematics 119 or Economics 5; 
both Political Science 254 and 255. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, govern- 
ment, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic program may 
be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for research done in 
connection with the internship experience. The work experience is coordinated 
with a group seminar program which simultaneously develops insights into the 
relationships between the three fields of business, government and labor. In 
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the seminars, especially, emphasis is placed on seeking the deeper perspectives 
in investigations, on developing capacity for judgment making and for cogent 
argument in support thereof, as well as on articulate expression, both written 
and oral. Seminars may involve considerable field work and group projects. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students lay fellows drawn from leaders in industry, 
finance, labor, public administration, the professions, and civic enterprises. This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs not 
only assists in maturing the student but‘also affords a forum through which 
the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may be brought 
together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the under- 
graduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical research in 
current problems affecting the region. (For the established policies for graduate 
work see pages 56-59.) 


For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, consult 
one of the chairmen of the related departments. 


In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Admin- 
istration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from business, 
government, organized labor and the professions. 


CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Chairman, PROFESSOR Harpy, (of the Department of History) 
PROFESSOR BICKLEY (of the Department of Languages) 
PrRoFEssoR McKELvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR DE RYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for those 
interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with these countries. 
This major provides a suitable background for students interested in business, 
government service, or professional work in Latin America, Graduate students 
may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for work taken under 
this curriculum, subject to established policies for graduate work as outlined 
elsewhere in this catalogue. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the following 
courses: Economics 101-102; History 131, 132, 134, 135 and 137; Political 
Science 155 and 167; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from the 
above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. Addi- 
tional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen from Economics 
140, 141; History 129, 145, 146, 148; Political Science 103-104, 156; and 
Summer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to Latin 
American Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 1-2S 
or 1-2R, or equivalent courses. 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND CULTURE 
THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
PROFESSOR Kurtz (of the Department of English) 

PROFESSORS CLELAND, Harpy (of the Department of History) 
PROFESSOR BiCKLEY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE (of the Department of Languages) 
PROFESSOR SWAN (of the Department of Music) 

ProFressor McKeELvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


An inter-departmental interest, not a major for the degree, is being 
developed as resources are available to provide instruction and opportunities 
for special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and culture 
of the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It reflects the 
intention and desire of the College to develop as a collegiate center of teaching, 
study and related research in the cultural and social history of the region in 
which Occidental College is located. The program provides courses available 
for election by qualified upper division students from any department, but 
especially for students majoring in English, Education, History, Political Science, 
Sociology and Spanish. Courses listed in the current catalogue which have 
either a direct or general regional emphasis are: Economics 10, Education 103- 
104; English 211; Geology 113; History 131, 132, 134, 135, 137, 145, 146, 
148; Spanish 107-108; Political Science 103-104, 163, 167, 169; Sociology 124. 


This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 


Adviser, PROFESSOR SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore provided for 
students interested in preparing for these professions. The student is advised 
to complete the full four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
On special petition, however, students who have completed the first three years 
of their course at Occidental College may substitute credit from a fully accredited 
school of medicine or dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to 
the A.B. degree. 


The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is very 
difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high scholastic standing 
required for admission to first-class medical schools under present highly com- 
petitive conditions. Such a program should be undertaken, therefore, only by 
the exceptional student. Usually even such a student will find it necessary 
to attend one or more summer sessions in order to complete all necessary 
requirements. 


Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year programs 
for premedical and predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or 
from the special adviser indicated above. 
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MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and Chemistry 
103-104. 


The comprehensive examination for the special group major for premedical 
and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 1-2, 101, 106; 
Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2; Chemistry 1-2, 21; Mathematics 
3-4; Physics 7-8. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
inter-related departments as follows: I. SoctAL SciENCcEs: Economics, History, 
Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; 
I]. HuMANITIEs: Art, English, Music, Speech and Foreign Languages (Classical 
Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish); II]. MATHEMATICS 
AND NATURAL SCIENCES: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; 
IV. EDUCATION AND PHysIcAL EpucaTIon; Library Instruction. 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate year 
courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent upon com- 
pletion of the second semester's work. Consent of the instructor is prerequisite 
to entering the second half of any hyphenated course unless the description of 
the course indicates that either half may be taken separately. 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either two 
or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the description 
of the course. 


Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1950-51 will be announced in the class-schedule 
bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the opening of the 
semester. 


Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring semester. 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are enrolled 
at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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ART 


PROFESSOR YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PERKINS Mr. SWIFT, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. Fry," Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts education. It 
offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses in creative drawing, 
painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical 
and the creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three 
types of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding 
of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as an avoca- 
tional pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession after completion 
of their college course. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four-unit sequence 
from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 form the basis for 
the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve units shall be selected 
in individual consultation with the major adviser from courses offered by the 
departments of Art, English, History, Music, Psychology, Physical Education, 
and Speech. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequence from 
Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


1. UNDERSTANDING OF ART YOUNG 


A key to the understanding of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
2 units, second semester. 


3. ART IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION ‘PERKINS 


A survey of the visual arts as expressive of the main periods of Western culture from 
ancient Greece to contemporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfill- 
ment of the History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to permission 
of department. 2 units, first semester. 


CREATIVE ART 
51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION SWIFT 


Freehand drawing for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of 
form, composition, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some use 
of color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units per semester. 


*First semester, 1950-51. 
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55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COLOR PERKINS 

Principles of design, color and composition, with practical problems in applied design 
and poster. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor. Art 55 is pre- 
requisite to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 
Fundamental principles of drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. 


Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 
2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING SWIFT 
A practical study of oil techniques to acquaint the student with the creative factors 
of color, design, and form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open 


to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 
units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER COLOR SWIFT 
Basic instruction in the-use of water color and the materials employed. Frequent 


trips during class hours to various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 


Basic instruction in clay modelling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


111. ANCIENT ART YOUNG 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. 


112. CHRISTIAN ART YOUNG 


The origins and development of Christian art from the catacombs of Rome to the 
end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART YOUNG 


The fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the great painters and 
sculptors of the Florentine and Venetian schools. 3 units, first semester. 
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121. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH PAINTING YOUNG 
The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th cen- 


turies; consideration of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 
units, second semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 17th century 
to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on France and England. 
3 units. Not given in 1950-51. 

126. AMERICAN ART 3 YOUNG 

A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from Colonial 
times to the present day. 3 units, second semester. 

133-134. CONTEMPORARY ART PERKINS 

Trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on 
painting; in Art 134 on architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 

138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 

Chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of the cultures 
which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis 
on domestic architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1950-51. 

140. ORIENTAL ART YOUNG 


The historical development and aesthetic qualities of the arts in India, China and 
Japan. 3 units, first semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


153. COLOR AND DESIGN FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS PERKINS, FRY 

Basic drawing, color, and design for the non-art major and those desiring the ele- 
mentary teaching credential. Open to sophomores. Enrollment limited. 3 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN PERKINS 


Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. 
Art 155 is prerequisite to Art 156. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 
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161-162. ADVANCED FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

165-166. ADVANCED OIL PAINTING : SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

169-170. ADVANCED WATER COLOR SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE GEBHARDT 
Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 
Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only 

to Art majors after consultation with department chairman. Esther half may be taken 

separately. 2 units per semester. 

197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART THE STAFF 
Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 


courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field selected. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SELLE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FIELD ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MCMENAMIN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PUSATERI 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its cultural 
value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the professions of 
teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory technology, physio- 
therapy and biological research. 


Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate his 
upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups of 
courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as indicated 
in the following options: 


IN GENERAL BIOLOGY: Courses 101, 103, 104, 113, 102 or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 


IN BOTANY: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 126, 212, and elective units; 


IN ZooLoGy: Courses 101, 103, 104 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 
elective units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the major 
adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chemistry 103, 
104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political Science 169; Psychol- 
ogy 130. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either (1) a 
written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses in Biology 
indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investigation and written 
report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, Chemistry 30, or equivalents. 


For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, see 
page 62. | 


Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the Regis- 
trar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the program under 
which three years at Occidental and completion of a three-year course in an 
accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFF 


Fundamental principles of biology and the structure, physiology, classification and 
economic importance of the major groups of plants and animals. This course or its equiva- 
lent required for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine, nursing 
or physical education. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY MCMENAMIN 


Survey of the fundamental biological principles and processes. (3 lectures and 1 one- 
hour demonstration period.) 4 units, each semester, 


51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 


A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. Intended 
for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or equivalent. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


51L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 


Human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. 
Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a detailed study 
of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of other forms. A 
knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. LOWER PLANTS PUSATERI 


The algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES MCMENAMIN 


Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of the various 
groups of the invertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


104. HIGHER PLANTS PUSATERI 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of the 
seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. . 
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105. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY PUSATERI 


Physiological processes in the flowering plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with special ref- 
erence to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial sections. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY PUSATERI 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infection and 
prevention. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


108. HISTOLOGY SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals with special reference 
to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. 
(2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 


Functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The laboratory work consists chiefly 
of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General 
Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or 
permission of instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units, second 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


114. NUTRITION FIELD 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, the physio- 
logical effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at all age levels, and an 
introduction to the research literature of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or 
General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


116. GENETICS MCMENAMIN 


Principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including man. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY MCMENAMIN 


The endocrine glands and their functions with special reference to reproductive 
physiology and the problems of growth and development. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry 
or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 
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126. BACTERIOLOGY PUSATERI 
Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice in micro- 

biological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures 

and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 

127. FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY SELLE 
Lectures, laboratory and field work on the local plants and animals in relation to their 

environment. 2 units, second semester. 

129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/OR LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts 
for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 116, 117. Courses 
126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward the secondary credential. With 
the approval of the instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are 
open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH ; THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit per semester 
to be arranged. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit 4 units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR BRANTLEY, Chairman’ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAMBERT, Acting Chairman, First Semester 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WINANS Visiting Lecturer: Dr. BAKER’ 


The Department of Chemistry is accredited by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership in the 
A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 


The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, teach- 
ing and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medicine or related 
professions, training is offered in the fundamental and applied branches of 
Chemistry which have become so basic to these professions. In addition, Chem- 
istry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and understanding of the 
discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our present civilization. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemistry 
102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 111 and 
above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, to emphasize one of the following fields of concentration: 


For PHYSICAL or INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 102, 
103, 107; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L. 


For ORGANIC CHEMISTRY or BIOCHEMISTRY: From Biology 101, 105, 
113, 114, 117; Physics 103, 108, 108L. 


For INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103, 119; Philoso- 
phy 121; Physics 108, 108L, 109, 109L; Psychology 138. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive exam- 
ination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in the indi- 
vidual case by the department chairman: (1) A written examination stressing 
the understanding and interrelation of the principles of Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 


103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory investigation and a written 
report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry: Chemistry 21, Mathematics 
through Calculus; one year of college Physics; a reading knowledge of German. 


Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathematics 
and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the Chemistry major 
differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. An outline of the four- 


year program may be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of 
the Department of Chemistry. 


“On leave of absence, first semester, 1950-51. 
*First semester, 1950-51. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, including 
laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: High 
school algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods the first term; 
3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the second term.) 5 units per semester. 
Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester.* . 


15. GLASS BLOWING BAKER 
Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 


Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis 
with solution of many typical problems. Prerequisite: General Chemistry; Mathematics 2, 
or equivalent. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $7.00.* 


30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE THE STAFF 


Principles and applications of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the 
Alchemists to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to spe- 
cialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS LAMBERT 


Theory and practice of modern methods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, 
gases, water, and fuels. Use of instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
21. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $7.00.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 


Lectures and problems on the principles of organic chemistry. Applications in pre- 
parative work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 lectures, 2 three-hour 
laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester.* 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


Introduction to physical chemical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Quantitative Analysis, Physics 1-2-3 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Labora- 
tory fee $3.00 per semester.* 


#A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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109. ADVANCED LABORATORY I THE STAFF 


Lectures and demonstrations of research methods and techniques, including the use 
of the literature; accompanied by laboratory instruction related to the material presented 
in Courses 111, 113, 116, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. (1 lecture, 
five hours of laboratory work.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00.* 


110. ADVANCED LABORATORY II THE STAFF 


Supervised investigations by qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 
units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00.* 


111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 
An introduction to the principles and application of Colloid and Surface Chemistry 


including the study of sols, emulsions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; 
Chemistry 21 and 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


113. BIOCHEMISTRY WINANS 
Lectures in the fields of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hormones, and other 

natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 

115. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 
A survey of modern chemical manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 

103 or permission of instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 

116. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY OF PROTECTIVE COATINGS BRANTLEY 
An introductory course in industrial chemistry with special attention given to the 


protective coating industry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103. Recommended: Chemistry 
111. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed toward 
either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for 
Courses 111 and above. With the approval of the instructor in charge, courses 
numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to be ar- 
ranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: $7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 


Applications of the electronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. 


Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
first semester. 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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205. THERMODYNAMICS BRANTLEY 


The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to the prob- 
lems of chemistry and physics. Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


207. CHEMISTRY OF MEDICAL COMPOUNDS WINANS 


Lectures and student reports in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship be- 
tween chemical structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 
lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


An application of the modern developments of physics and chemistry to a systematic 
study of the non-metallic elements of the fifth, sixth and part of the seventh groups of the 
periodic systems. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 2 units, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
2 units. 
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ECONOMICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR Dg RYCKE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR COONS Mr. BULLOCK, Instructor 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and function. 
It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of business and 
public economic policy, and which afford a background for careers in business 
administration, public service, teaching or research. The economics major also 
prepares students for graduate work in any of these fields. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses selected in consulta- 
tion with an adviser from the department. Twenty-four units shall be in courses 
offered in this department and must include the following: Economics 101, 102, 
131, 132, and Mathematics 119. The remaining twelve units required for the 
major may be selected in consultation with the major adviser, from additional 
courses in Economics and courses from other departments. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the required courses 
specified above, and supplementary study under the direction of the major 
adviser. A list of books which all majors in this department are expected to 
read prior to the comprehensive examination should be obtained from the 
chairman of the department early in the student’s course. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, 4; Economics 
5-6, or equivalents, 


See pages 60-62 for information concerning special inter-departmental 
curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, Latin American Affairs and Regional 
History and Culture: the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
5-6. ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


Accounting principles and practices, presented as a type of scientific method useful 
in analyzing and interpreting business and economic data, problems and conclusions ex- 
pressed quantitatively. A tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, science, 
or social service as well as to the major in economics. Emphasis on the corporate form 
of business organization; fundamentals of cost accounting; analysis and interpretation of 
accounting data; problems of valuation. Open to freshmen and sophomores. 3 units per 
semester. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY THE STAFF 


The location of raw materials and their significance to trade and industry. Economic 
conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. Open to freshmen and 
sophomores, 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 
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10. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND TECHNIQUES THE STAFF 


Distribution and use of the principal natural resources of the United States, and the 
organization and processes of such major industries as automobile manufacture, coal 
mining, non-ferrous metals, oil, and steel. Lectures and required readings are supple- 
mented by special studies and field trips in the Loss Angeles industrial area. Open to 
freshmen and sophomores, 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE DE RYCKE 


Principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and financial organization, 
particularly in the United States. The second semester deals especially with the theoretical 
bases for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods of 
foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units 
per semester. 


105. PUBLIC FINANCE BULLOCK 


Financial problems of government, including theory and practice of taxation, control 
of public expenditure, and the relationship of public fiscal policy to economic activity. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5-6. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY BULLOCK 


Relationships between business and government; the role of government as a sponsor 
and regulator of economic activity in relationship to problems of agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and business monopolies. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


109. CORPORATION FINANCE THE STAFF 


Organization and financial policies of business enterprise; particular reference to the 
corporation as a business unit, and in relationship to government and social conditions. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5-6, 101. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1950-51. 


120. METHODS OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Principal methods of economic research commonly applied to business problems; 
sources and analysis of data; historical and monographic methods; report writing. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 5-6, Mathematics 119. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1950-51. 


123-124. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE AND THE 
UNITED STATES BULLOCK 


The economic history of Europe, with special reference to the industrial revolution, 
the factory system and Jabor conditions; the evolution of the United States from an agrarian 
to an industrialized nation, and the part played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor 
and government. Open to sophomores. Either half may be taken separately. 3 units per 
semester. 


131-132. ECONOMIC THEORY BULLOCK 


The first semester of the course is intended to give the student a basic knowledge of 
fundamental economic principles which will enable him to deal analytically with the 
specific problems raised in other economics courses. Subject to permission of the depart- 
ment chairman, this course is open to upper division students who have had no previous 
work in Economics. The second semester offers a survey of more complex methods of 
economic analysis and considers problems of dynamic theory and recent developments in 
economic analysis dealing with problems such as the business cycle, imperfect markets, 
and economic planning. 3 units per semester. 
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141. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY THE STAFF 


A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, social- 
ism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise within each. 2 
units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1950-51. 


148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS THE STAFF 


Problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, unemployment, child 
labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel problems; proposed solutions for 
these problems offered by organized labor, employers and government. Some historical 
aspects; primary emphasis on current problems, developments and proposals. 3 wnits, second 
semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING DE RYCKE 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of additional 
work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study. Courses 105, 106, 132 and 141 may be taken by graduate students for 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts. With the consent of the department, qualified seniors may enroll in 
graduate courses. 


212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY THE STAFF 


It is the purpose of this seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of 
the major current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both in public 
life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and govern- 
ment participate in the seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open 
to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, second semester. 


216. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 
A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of the classi- 
cal school to the present day. 3 wnits, first semester. 


217. MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 


Special emphasis upon the American contribution. 3 units, second semester. Not given 
in 1950-51, 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR KINNEY, Acting Chairman 


PROFESSOR SINCLAIR ASSISTANT PROFESSOR NEFF 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PETRIE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KLAFS 
Miss SMITHIES, Dean of Women Dr. CuLLEY, Dean of Men 


Audio-Visual Coordinator: Mr. BUTT 


By Special Appointment: Mrs. Bair,” MRs. PATTERSON, Miss MCGLYNN, Mrs. PRIGER, 
Miss SNIDER, Mrs. STRIFF 


Principals of Training Schools: Mrs. ARCHER, Mr. KELity, Mrs. LEAFGREEN, Mr, PEEK 


The Department of Education has as its major purpose professional prep- 
aration for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the State of 
California. The courses offered include those indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching credentials. 
Requirements for teaching credentials are stated on pages 138-140. 


MAJOR: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential) : Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-six units shall be in Education 100, 101 or 117, 125 or 119 and 142, 
119, 134, 135-136, 162 and 198. The remaining units shall include Art 153, 
a course in Music, a course in Physical Education, and other courses selected 
in consultation with advisers in the Education Department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on the 
courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. In addition, candi- 
dates for the elementary credential must give evidence of their proficiency in 
the statutory school subjects. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING AND THE STUDY OF EDUCATION KINNEY 
A course designed to help teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public educa- 

tion and to acquire a realistic overview of the nature and conditions of the work of the 

teacher. Open to sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 

101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 
A sutvey of philosophical principles applying to modern educational practice in a 

democratic society. 3 units, each semester. 

103-104. GREAT ISSUES OF THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MCKELVEY* 

Identical with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 

Education 104 not given in 1950-51. 

105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS CULLEY** 
Identical with Mathematics 119. 3 units, each semester. 


"First semester, 1950-51. 
*Of the Department of Political Science. 
**Of The Department of Mathematics. 
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106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 


History of education from classical times to the present, with special emphasis on 
education in the United States. 3 units, each semester. 


110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLAIR 


Primarily for secondary credential candidates. Includes growth and development, the 
learning process, mental hygiene and personality development. 3 units, each semester. 


117. EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY NEFF 


Relationships between the school and the community; economic and social back- 
grounds of school populations; current social trends and issues as they affect education; 
democratic ideology and the school; education as a social function. 3 units, each semester. 


118. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION MCGLYNN 
Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of teaching 
problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary school. 3 units, first 
semester. 


119. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PETRIE 


Elementary school organization; special emphasis on the basic principles and tech- 
niques of curriculum development. 2 units, each semester. 


120. PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION NEFF 


Objectives, content and organization of secondary education including curriculum 
and evaluation of instruction at the secondary level. 2 units, each semester. 


121. PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF 
KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION . MCGLYNN 
Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of teaching 


methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary school through obser- 
vation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


122. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 


ELEMENTARY LEVEL KLAFS* 
Principles and practice of Physical Education activities for elementary schools. Identi- 
cal with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


123. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LAURIDSEN* * 
_ Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting elementary school repertory. 
Assigned observations. Prerequisite: Music 120 or equivalent completed or in course; 
candidacy for a state teaching credential. 4 units, first semester. (May be taken for 2 units 
on recommendation of Music Department.) 


124. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL FRODSHAM ** 
Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting secondary school repertory. 


Assigned observation. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state teaching credential; Music 11- 
12; membership in an ensemble. 2 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education. 
**Of the Department of Music. 
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125. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM BASED 
UPON CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT PETRIE 


The physical, emotional, social, and mental growth of the child; emphasis on basic 
principles and techniques of curriculum development fa the elementary school. This 
course meets the California State requirements in elementary curriculum and child growth 
and development. Not open to students who have credit in either Education 119 or Edu- 
cation 142. 4 units, each semester. 


130. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION KLAFS* 
Actual teaching at the secundary level under supervision in the public schools, with 
observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates for 


the Special Credential in Physical Education, 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable. 


134. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PETRIE AND STRIFF 
A presentation of the curriculum, classroom organization and teaching procedures 


in the various fields of the elementary school program. Frequent periods of observation 
related to class discussion. 5 units, each semester. 


135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY, PETRIE AND STAFF 
Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. Open to 


seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 4 units per semester. 
Special fee: $20.00 per semester. This fee is non-refundable. 


142. CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT SINCLAIR 


Mental and physical growth and development of the school child. 2 wmits, first 
semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS CULLEY AND SMITHIES 


Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. Principles 
and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human relationships in the 
secondary school situation with a view to better adjustment for students, both scholastically 
and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with emphasis upon the directive and the non- 
directive procedures, are introduced. Enrollment limited to twenty-five. 2 units, first se- 
mester, 


145. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS HARSH** 


Identical with Psychology 145. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, 
first semester. 


160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION - SINCLAIR 


Consideration of the agencies, associations and institutions that influence trends, and 
of resultant ideas and practices now current, with emphasis on the junior college. 2 units, 
second semester. 


162. MATERIALS AND METHODS IN AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION BUTT 


A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual education 
and ways of using audio-visual materials. A study of sources, the use of catalogs in the 
selection of materials and the needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual 
projection and recording equipment. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


*Of the Department of Physical Education, 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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195-196. DIRECTED STUDY SINCLAIR 


Selected problems in school work based on field observations, or related to practice 
teaching. Readings, discussions and personal conferences. No definite period scheduled. 
2 or 3 units, per semester. 


198. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ART PRIGER, PATTERSON AND BLAIR 


Art principles and materials as applied to elementary school work. Prerequisite: Art 
153. 2 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit toward either 
the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Credential for Courses 
101, 104, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 124, 142, 144, 145, 160 and 195-196. In 
addition, Course 119 may be credited toward the advanced degree and Course 162 
toward the credential. With consent of the instructor qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses. 


205. OBSERVATION, METHODS AND TEACHING 

IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SNIDER AND NEFF 
_ A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. Definite as- 
signments in observation of adolescents and approximately ten weeks of teaching. Evroll- 


ment subject to approval of instructor. Open to second semester seniors or graduate stu- 
dents only. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $10.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOL KINNEY, NEFF AND SNIDER 
Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate students who 


are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable. 


212. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION KINNEY AND STAFF 


Independent reading, investigation, or field studies, with conference on special prob- 


lems at the elementary level. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2 or 4 units, each semester. 


214. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION NEFF 


Independent reading, investigation and field studies in the fields of curriculum and 
organization of Secondary Education, community backgrounds of education, and Educa- 
tional Sociology. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 2 or 4 units, 
each semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS CULLEY 


Critical application of certain techniques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Vari- 
ance, Prediction, Small Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to prob- 
lems of education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 105, Mathematics 119 or 
equivalent. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PROFESSOR OLIVER, Chairman 
PROFESSOR HOUSTON PROFESSOR KURTZ ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
Miss THOMPSON, Instructor Mr. Marvin, Instructor 


By Special Appointment: Mr. CARLSON,? Miss THOMAS* 


The Department of English offers courses which give (1) training in the 
use of the English language as a medium of expression, practical and artistic; 
(2) opportunity for study in the general field of English and American litera- 
ture, its important types, periods, and men, and its cultural relationships as they 
contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of literature; (3) opportunity for 
study in the field of world literature in select fields of particular importance; 
(4) specific preparation for teachers of English; (5) a fundamental cultural 
background for subsequent preparation or experience in various vocations and 
professions, as Journalism, Creative. Writing, Library Work, the Law, the 
Ministry, Teaching, and such other professions as might profit from a general 
training in this field. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which at least 
twenty-four shall be from this department. English 130, 145, and either 151A, 
151B, or 153 are required. Not later than the beginning of the second semester 
of the junior year a field of interest will be chosen, within which a coherent 
program shall be worked out under the guidance of a departmental adviser. 
This program will include not only courses within the department, but also 
twelve related units. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the required courses 
and the field chosen for particular emphasis. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. Course 
101B, Expository Writing, or the equivalent, will be required of those majors 
who do not reveal excellence in organization and expression. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THOMPSON, MARVIN, THOMAS 


Required course for those who have not been exempted through a proficiency test 
at the beginning of the freshman year. 2 units per semester. 


*First semester, 1950-51. 
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51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE KURTZ, CROISSANT 


A comprehensive survey; required of students who intend to major in the depart- 
ment. 3 units per semester. 


55. WORLD LITERATURE OLIVER 


A study of major literary contributions from Homer through Dante and including an 
introduction to the literature of India. Not open to students who have had Humanities I 
or History of Civilization I. This course may be applied toward the History of Civiliza- 
tion requirement by transfer students. 3 units, first semester. 


61-62. JOURNALISM THOMAS 


News writing. Either half may be taken separately. This course cannot be offered as 
a prerequisite for upper division courses. 2 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Courses 1-2 and either Course 51, 52, or 
History of Civilization 1, 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


The Theory and practice of: 

A—Narrative and descriptive writing. (2 units, first semester 1950-51.) 
B—Expository writing. (2 units, second semester 1950-51.) 

C—tThe informal essay. (2 units. Not given in 1950-51) 

D—Versification. (2 units, first semester, 1950-51.) 

E—tTechniques of magazine and newspaper writing. (2 units, first semester 1950-51.) 
One or more of the types is offered each semester. 


110. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE OLIVER 


__ An introduction to the nature, origins and development of the English language, 
with special attention to personal vocabulary growth. Designed for prospective teachers 
and writers. 2 units, first semester. 


124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER KURTZ 


The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales and in 
Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semester. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE-ENGLISH DRAMA KURTZ 


From the beginnings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the closing of 
the theatres in 1642, with emphasis on Elizabethan writers, exclusive of Shakespeare. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


130. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 


Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical and social 
background of the period. 3 wmits, first semester. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CROISSANT 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and 
prose of the period. 3 units, first semester. 
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136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND KURTZ 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers of 
the period. 3 units, second semester. 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD CROISSANT 


: 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; other 
writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). 3 units, first semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTON 


The development of the English novel to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
3 units, second semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD HOUSTON 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 3 units, 
second semester. 


145. AMERICAN LITERATURE KURTZ 


A survey of American Literature to 1860, with emphasis upon major writers who 
represent Puritanism, The Age of Reason, and Romanticism. 3 units, first semester. 


151A-151B. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special attention to 
modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Open to sophomores. Either half may be 
taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


153. MODERN NOVEL, BRITISH AND AMERICAN CROISSANT 


The main novelists and currents of the 20th century. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester. 


155. LITERARY CRITICISM OLIVER 


A study of the best definitions of great literature, relating each philosophy of litera- 
ture to the cultural tradition in which it developed. 3 units, second semester. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSTON, MOK* 
A study of some phase of world literature and its influence upon English. E/ther 


half may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units 
per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division courses above 
110 may be credited as graduate work toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. Course 110 also may be credited 
toward the General Secondary Credential. With the consent of the instructor, 
qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


211-212. SEMINAR KURTZ, OLIVER 


Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maxintum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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GEOLOGY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WHITE, Chairman By Special Appointment: Mr. BIRMAN 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of Geology 
1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled through the years of 
his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection. 

The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes at 
work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of the earth 
as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords a natural back- 
ground to philosophy, history and economics and gives some contact with the 
methods and ideals of science. For the major in Geology, the curriculum as- 
sures a sound background in science and requisite training for advanced work at 
graduate schools or for professional work involving geologic data and methods. 

MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 115, 122, 124, 125 and 126; the remaining fourteen units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional courses 
in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped below into three broad fields 
of emphasis offered in Geology: 


For GENERAL GEOLOGY: From Geology 113, 114, 117, 121, 129, 130, 
132; Mathematics 102, 119; Chemistry 105-106; Physics 105-106; se- 
lected courses in Economics. 

For PALEONTOLOGY: From Geology 113, 114, 117, 121, 129, 130, 132; 
Biology 101, 102, 103, 104, 127; Mathematics 119. 

For Geopuysics: From Geology 117; Mathematics 102 and above; 
Physics 105 and above. 


The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
examination based on courses 30, 31, 103, 104, 115, 122, 124 and 126. 

Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 31; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 1, 2, 3 
or 7-8; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics may be 
deferred until the junior year.) 

Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to include 
Chemistry 21, Mathematics 5-6 and German 5-6 in their lower division pro- 
gram. A reading knowledge of German and French is generally required for 
advanced degrees at most graduate schools, although requirements vary. 

A summer field course taken at the end of the Junior year will prove to 
be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools in the west 
and last from four to six weeks. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY WHITE 


A consideration of the natural agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, 
and the geologic history of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or 
field trip.) 4 units, each semester. 


31. GENERAL PALEONTOLOGY WHITE 


The various plant and animal groups, especially the vertebrates, with emphasis on 
the role of paleontology in the doctrine of evolution. (2 lectures, occasional field trips.) 
2 units, second semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


103-104. MINERALS AND ROCKS WHITE 


The crystal form, physical properties, mode of origin and natural associations of 
minerals directly related to the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, 
sedimentary and metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals 
by physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the megascopic 
identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1-2. Course 103 is 
prerequisite to 104. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00 per semester. 


113. GEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES WHITE 


Structure and geologic history of the region west of the Great Plains, with special 
emphasis on California. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not givem in 1950-51. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY 


Origin and evolution of landscape features as produced by the agencies at work on 
the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


115. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


A study of the geological history of the earth based on the succession of plants and 
animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or 
field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


117. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY WHITE 


A review of the geologic deposits of economic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial 
minerals, metalliferous deposits, and water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lec= 
tures.) 3 units, second semester. 


121. STRATIGRAPHY BIRMAN 


A study of sedimentary rock strata, with emphasis on the stratigraphy of California. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY BIRMAN 


A systematic study of morphology and geologic history of the common groups of in- 
vertebrate fossils. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. FIELD GEOLOGY THE STAFF 


An introduction to the principles and techniques of geologic mapping. Detailed 
mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use of aerial photographs and the 
plane table in field mapping. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, 
second semester. 


125. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY THE STAFF 


Individual investigation of a limited geological problem in the field. (2 three-hour 
laboratory periods.) Prerequisite: Geology 124. 2 units, first semester. 


126. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


A study of the spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. (2 lectures and 1 
two-hour laboratory period. 3 units, first semester, 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS THE STAFF 


Limited to seniors, with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by quali- 
fied students. 2 units per semester. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR WHITE 


A review of the most important recent literature in Geology. Open only to Seniors. 
1 unit, second semester. 
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HISTORY 


ProFEssor Harpy, Chairman 
PROFESSOR CLELAND PROFESSOR DUMKE VISITING PROFESSOR Mok 
Mr. Ropes, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. MAcCo.Lyi 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for the 
understanding of social organization in the present and the past. Sound knowl- 
edge of the field of history is essential to the formation of judgments on current 
conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in this department pro- 
vide a desirable introduction to specialized training in the professions of Law, 
Public Administration, Diplomacy and Foreign Trade. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four shall be from this department, twelve in the field of European history and 
twelve in American history including at least six units from courses 111, 112, 
121-126, and six units from courses 141 to 144. The remaining twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from Political Science 
155; Art 111, 115; Economics 105, 106; Geology 115; Philosophy 101-102, 
121, 147; Religion 131; and approved courses from other departments. 


Prerequisite to the Major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to the 
inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 61. Information con- 
cerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: the Pacific Southwest and 
Northern Mexico, will be found on page 62. 


All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California are 
required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a course in 
American History and one in the provisions and principles of the United States 
Constitution. This requirement is satisfied through History of Civilization 2 
and 3; 6 units from History 141-144 including History 142; or Political Science 
152 and either History 141, 143 or 144. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


111. ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND GREECE RODES 
A general survey of ancient civilizations; the Near East, Egypt, the Hellenic and the 

Hellenistic periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 

112. HISTORY OF ROME RODES 
The Republic and the Empire. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


121. THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES RODES 
The Barbarian Civilizations, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, to 1000 A.D. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 
122. THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES RODES 
History of Europe, 1000-1500 A.D. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 
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123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION RODES 


Europe; 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first. semester 
of alternate years. 


124. THE AGE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION RODES 


Europe; 18th century through age of Napoleon. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years, Not given in 1950-51. 


125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY RODES 


English liberalism, power politics, imperialism. 3 wnits, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1950-51. 


126. RECENT EUROPEAN HISTORY RODES 


Europe: twentieth century. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


127. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE CLELAND 


The development of England and the British Empire with special reference to the 
influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions and culture of the 
United States and modern civilization. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


131. COLONIAL HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


A general survey from the planting of Hispanic Colonial Societies in the New World 
through the wars of independence. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


132. THE LATIN AMERICAN REPUBLICS HARDY 


Latin America; 1824 to the present. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


134. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


Diplomatic relationships, including the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan Episode, 
Pan Americanism, etc. 3 units, second semester. 


135. HISTORY OF MEXICO HARDY 


Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


137. GEOGRAFIA ECONOMICA DE LA AMERICA LATINA HARDY 


A description of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish. 
This course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. Open to Sophomores. 
2 units, first semester. 


141. THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN AMERICA MacCOLL 


British, French and Spanish Colonies in North America, 1492-1783. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION MacCOLL 


United States History, 1783 to 1850. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester 
of alternate years. Not given-in 1950-51. 


143. CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION MacCOoLL 


United States History, 1850 to 1900. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1950-51. 
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144, TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA MaccCOLL 


The two world wars, the great depression, and the new foreign policy. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


145. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT DUMKE 


The migration of the American population from the Appalachian frontier to the 
Pacific coast. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


146. HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST DUMKE 


A survey of the political, economic and cultural history of Southwestern United 
States, with attention to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
second semester. 


148. HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA CLELAND 


The Spanish, Mexican and American periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester. 


161-162. HISTORY OF CHINA MOK 


History and development of Chinese culture and civilization from the earliest times 
to the present, emphasizing literature, philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese 
people. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


163-164. HISTORY OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT MOK 


Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cultural infiltrations and_ 
influences throughout the course of history. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


165. HISTORY OF IMPERIALISM IN ASIA MOK 


History and development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the im- 
perialistic nations; the rise of nationalism in Asia. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


166. THE POSTWAR FAR EAST MOK 


The Far East in the postwar world, its recent history and current problems. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


167. CULTURAL HISTORY OF EAST ASIA MOK 


A survey of East Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their devel- 
opment in China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 umits per 
semester, 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
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Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper division courses in 
this department. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY HARDY 


Supervised individual research in American history. 2 units per semestes 


213-214. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN HISTORY RODES 
Supervised individual research in late medieval and modern European history. 2 units 

per semester. 

218. SEMINAR IN CALIFORNIA HISTORY CLELAND 
Studies in the historical development of California with supervised individual re- 

search. 2 units, second semester. 

221-222. SEMINAR IN FAR EASTERN HISTORY MOK 


Studies in the Pacific Area. 2 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


PROFESSOR OLIVER, Chairman 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the several departments indi- 
cated by course descriptions. 


1-2. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 


An integrated course using history as the unifying principle and considering at each 
historical stage man’s social, religious, economic, political, and psychological developments; 
and his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year covers 
the period from Classical Greece to 1870. The second semester of the course includes 
the study of the United States Constitution and meets the California State requirements in 
this subject. Required of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 


A continuation of Course 1-2 above. The first semester covers the period from ap- 
proximately 1870 to the present and includes United States History which completes the 
California State requirement in this field. The second semester deals with current develop- 
ments in international relations, recent intellectual history, contemporary social and psy- 
chological problems, and developments in the humanities, both in Europe and in the 
United States. Required of sophomores. 6 units per semester. 
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LANGUAGES 


The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic knowl- 
edge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year is organized 
to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or (2) a speaking 
approach to the language he elects to study. The upper division courses in 
modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the 
written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAjoR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division courses 
of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages chosen for the 
group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses outside the depart- 
ment as may be advised in each individual case by the group committee of 
advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum tequirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the department 
as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this group. 
The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on which the 
comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or in part of the 
following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 125, 195- 
196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108, 195- 
196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108, 125, 
195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester, 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate 
credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 103 to 196, inclu- 
sive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for German 103 to 196, inclusive. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. FIRST YEAR GREEK LAKE* 


The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or the Gos- 
pels. 4 units per semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


PROFESSOR BICKLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE* 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BUTT By Special Appointment: Mr. TREUSCORFF 
Dr. ARIAS-LARRETA, Dr. KALPASCHNIKOFF, Mr. SERRANO: Lecturers 


FRENCH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2R. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Reading approach). THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for French 
1R without French 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-28. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Speaking approach). THE STAFF 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “‘life situations’ and 
kindred techniques. No credit for French 1S without French 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAFF 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in French in various non-technical 
fields; conversation; reading of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and composi- 
tion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students entering with 
3 years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC FRENCH THE STAFF 


Basic review of grammar and composition; reading and translation of scientific 
French, especially in biological fields. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or equivalent. 4 units 
per semester. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with Italian 12, German 12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH FIFE 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures 
in French based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FIFE 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of the civilization of 
France as reflected in her literary masterpieces and the fine arts; the Renaissance and 
Reformation; the age of Classicism. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester 
in alternate years. 


*On leave of absence first semester, 1950-51, 
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105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN FRANCE FIFE 


The eighteenth century and the Encyclopedists; Victor Hugo and the age of Romanti- 
cism; Balzac and the age of realism; literary tendencies of the twentieth century; the fine 
arts of modern France. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate 
years. Not given in 1950-51. 


125. FRENCH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES © FIFE 


French phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of French. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major. Prerequisite: French 
101-102. 3 units, one semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING. THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
semester, 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2R. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading Approach ) TAYLOR 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composition, con- 
versation. No credit for German 1R without German 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-28. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Speaking Approach) TAYLOR 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of ‘‘life situations’ and 
kindred techniques. No credit for German 1S without German 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar teview, composition, conver- 
sation, Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Students entering 
with more than two years of high school German will be expected to take German 4. 
4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. Prerequisite: 
Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 3 units per semester. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with French 12, Italian 12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR 


For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written German. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 


Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest times 
to the present. 3 units per semester. 
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105-106. GOETHE'S FAUST TAYLOR 
Reading of Part I entire and of selections made from Part II. Lectures on the origin 

and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 3 units per semester. 

Not given in 1950-51. 

107-108. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD TAYLOR 
Reading and discussion of representative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; study 

of selected critical writings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. Not 

given in 1950-51. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
semester. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


12. INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with French 12, German 12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, second semester. 


RUSSIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) KALPASCHNIKOFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose. No credit for Russian 
1R without Russian 2R. 4 units per semester. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) KALPASCHNIKOFF 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Russian in various non-technical 
fields; conversation; readings of simple literary texts; grammar and composition. Pre- 
requisite: Course 1-2 or the equivalent. 4 units per semester. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for 
Spanish 1R without Spanish 2R. .4 units per semester. 


1-28. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking Approach) THE STAFF 


_ Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for Spanish 1S without Spanish 2S. 4 units per semester. 
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3-4R. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 


Grammar review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Spanish or 
Spanish-American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Spanish 
in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school 
Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish will be expected to take 
Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. 


3-48. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Speaking Approach) BICKLEY 


A continuation of Spanish 1-2S. Conversation based on life situations and Spanish 
and Spanish-American culture and civilization. Introduction to formal grammar; com- 
position. Prerequtsite: Spanish 1-2S or equivalent. 4 units per semester. Not given in 
1950-51. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with Italian 12, German 12 and French 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH ARIAS-LARRETA 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures 
in Spanish based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE ARIAS-LARRETA 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as 
reflected in the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, poetry, and 
drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units 
per semester in alternate years. 


105-106. .THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPAIN THE STAFF 


Literary movements of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twen- 
tieth through the works of representative Spanish authors; the fine arts in modern Spain. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 
1950-51. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE BICKLEY 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works from the 
time of the Conquest through the first three decades of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1950-51. 


125. SPANISH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES BICKLEY 


Spanish phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of Spanish. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering Spanish as a major. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 3 units, one semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McCtoy, Instructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation is 
desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools accredited 
by the American Library Association include at least a year each of French and 
German and the ability to type with a fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other 
requirements will be met through completion of work outlined by Occidental 
College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their under- 
graduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary creden- 
tial (see pages 138-139) with the exception of practice teaching. 


1. USE OF THE LIBRARY MCCLOY 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of library 
facilities; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; systems of classifica- 
tion; the making of bibliographies. 2 units, each semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


PROFESSOR ALEXANDER, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JOHNSON, Acting Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY Mr. RoBeErtTs, Instructor 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary mathe- 
matical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) to give prep- 
aration to those students who look toward professional mathematics after gradu- 
ation in teaching, in research, in government service, or in industrial applications. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
one units must be in Mathematics, and shall include courses 102; 103; 105 or 
106; 107; two courses chosen from 108, 110 and 123; and 199. In general, the 
remainder of the major work should be taken outside the field of mathematics 


in accordance with programs planned in individual cases by consultation with 
the major adviser. 
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A major in this department also requires, as a comprehensive examination, 
the completion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-124, inclusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA THE STAFF 
A course designed to meet the needs of students who find themselves unprepared to 

enter other courses in mathematics. Not recommended for students who have a good 

background in high school mathematics. 3 umits, second semester. 

2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY THE STAFF 
Trigonometric equations and identities, with applications involving the use of loga- 

rithms and the slide rule. Prerequisites: Plane geometry. 2 units, second semester. 

3. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 
A course designed to prepare students for the major in mathematics, or for those 

who wish a comprehensive survey of the fundamentals of college algebra, analytical ge- 

ometry and the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 

3S units, first semester. 

4. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 
A continuation of Course 3. Prerequisite: Course 3 or equivalent. 3 units, second 

semester. 

5. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 
The usual course in the elements of the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4, or 

equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 

6. INTEGRAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 


Continuation of Course 5. Prerequisite: Course 5 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. ADVANCED CALCULUS ALEXANDER 


Advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 6. 3 units, second semester. 
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103. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS ALEXANDER 


A study of ordinary and partial differential equations, with applications to problems 
in geometry, physics, and chemistry. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 5 units, first semester. 


105. VECTOR ANALYSIS JOHNSON 


The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to mathe- 
matical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, second semester. 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES JOHNSON — 


Complex numbers and the elementary properties of analytic functions. Applications 
to conformal mapping and to the valuation of real integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 
3 units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS JOHNSON 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher numerical 
and algebraic equations. Applications to constructibility problems in geometry. Prerequt- 
site: Course 4. 3 units, first semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


Homogeneous coordinates; cross ratios, the complex plane, transformations. Pre- 
requisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, second semester. 


109. COLLEGE GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


The Geometry of the triangle, circle, tetrahedron and sphere by synthetic methods 
and related topics. This course is especially recommended for prospective high school 
teachers. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units. Not given in 1950-51. 


110. SOLID ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


Analytic Geometry of three dimensions; quadratic surfaces; transformation; spherical 
and cylindrical coordinates. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, first semester. 


112. NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


The broadened concepts of modern geometry, with special emphasis upon their logical 
and historical development. Prerequisite: Course 108. 3 units, second semester. Not 
given in 1950-51. 


117. PROBABILITY: LEAST SQUARES JOHNSON 


The mathematical basis for probability; the principle of least squares with applica- 
tions; curve fitting; the normal, binominal, and Poisson distributions; tests of significance. 
Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units. Not given in 1950-51. 


119. STATISTICS CULLEY 


Comprehensive study of measures of central tendency, variation, the normal curve, 
significance of differences and linear correlation. Basic Course for students in Education, 
Economics, Physical Education, Psychology and Sociology. 3 units, each semester. 


123-124. TENSOR ANALYSIS JOHNSON 


Tensor notation, summation conventions, determinants, coordinate systems, geometry 
of curves and surfaces; applications to dynamics, electricity and elasticity. Prerequisite: 
Courses 5 and 6. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Reports and discussion of individual projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. 
2 units, each semester. 


MUSIC 101 


MUSIC 


PROFESSOR SWAN, Chairman’ 

PROFESSOR Gross, Acting Chairman, Second Semester ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WALTERS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 
Dr. RotH, Lecturer 
By Special Appointment: Miss BROCKLEBANK, Mr. CRAIGHEAD, 

Miss HATHAWAY, Mr. MarRvIN 
Master Teachers (The Alma Trio): Mr. BALLER,” Mr. REJTO,? Mr. TOTENBERG® 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become per- 
formers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. The curricu- 
Jar work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual instruction is 
made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other instruments; and group 
instruction is offered in choral and orchestral organizations. Adequate opportu- 
nity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this department. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department and shall include Music 
100, 104, 111-112 and courses listed below. (Note exceptions below for Music 
majors who also are candidates for the General Elementary Credential.) The 
remaining twelve units shall be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, 
from music and related departments. 


(A) WITH EMPHASIS ON COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 102, 103, 104, 
135, 135L, two units of ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 
134, 205-206, 117, 2 units of upper division applied music, upper 
division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Literature or Languages. 


(B) WITH EMPHASIS ON RECITAL: REQUIRED: Music 117, 131 or 115 or 
116, 127, 128, 129, 130; a minimum of three units of upper divi- 
sion applied music in recital field, a minimum of two units of upper 
-division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 115-116, other 
upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, 
Languages. 


(C) WITH EMPHASIS ON CHORAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 117, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 233 or 234, two units of upper divi- 
sion applied music, two units of upper division ensemble music. 
RECOMMENDED: Music 115, 116, 134, other upper division courses 
in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages. 


(D) WITH EMPHASIS ON INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 
117, 134, 135, 135L, 136, 136L, two units of upper division applied 
Music, two units of upper division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: 
Music 115, 116, 131, 132, upper division courses in Music, Art, 
Psychology, Speech, Languages. 


7On leave of absence, second semester, 1950-51. 
*Second sereester, 1950-51. 
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(E) WITH EMPHASIS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FOR GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: REQUIRED: Twenty units in Music, including 
Music 111-112, 121, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper 
division ensemble music, one unit of upper division piano, one unit 
of upper division voice; Education 123 and other courses in Educa- 
tion as listed on page 139. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on the 
required courses specified under each of the above options. Under options 
A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability through 
(A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger or cyclic form, 
or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or (C) training and presenting in 
concert an ensemble group, or (D) training and presenting in concert an 
instrumental group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13 and an elementary knowledge 
of piano. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must complete 
a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for a major 
in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is required also for 
this credential, including Education 206. For further information, see pages 
138-140. A statement of music courses to be completed by candidates for this 
credential may be secured from the Director of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION GROSS, FRODSHAM 


Training in listening, based on recognizing and locating particular musical values 
at actual hearings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, each semester. 


11-12. HARMONY LAURIDSEN | 


Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 units per semester. 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY WALTERS 


Modulation; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. Preregui- 
site; Music 11-12. 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. HARMONIC AND FORM ANALYSIS GROSS 


Chord and phrase structure; reductions and enharmonics, structural analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Music 11, 12, and 13. 3 units, second semester. 


MUSIC 103 


102. COMPOSITION WALTERS 


Practical work in phrase extensions, small forms, and song writing. Prerequisite: 
Music 100. 2 units, second semester. 


103. ADVANCED COMPOSITION WALTERS 


Original class and individual work in the larger forms. Prereguisite: Music 102. 
2 units, first semester. 


104, COUNTERPOINT GROSS 
Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. 2 units, second semester. 


107. THE REPRESENTATIVE TRIOS AND SONATAS OF 
THE ROMANTIC AND CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS THE ALMA TRIO 


Lectures, discussion and demonstration designed for chamber music instrumentalists 
who desire to improve techniques and interpretation, and also for the development of a 
proper appreciation on the part of the musical layman. 1 unit, second semester. 


111-112. HISTORY AND APPRECIATION GROSS 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from beginnings of 
music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Prerequisite: Upper 
division standing. 3 units per semester. 


115. CONTEMPORARY MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES ROTH 
Their development and relationship in the period since 1900. 2 units, first semester, 


116. AMERICAN MUSIC AND THE HUMANITIES ROTH 


Influences affecting the growth of American characteristics in Music. 2 units, second 
semester, 


117. INTERPRETATION GROSS 


Interpretation of music in theory and performance; its bases in experience and musical 
structure. Practical applications and demonstration. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 100 or 
equivalents. 2 units, first semester. 


120. SOLFEGGE FRODSHAM 


Elementary Theory and Music Reading. This course or equivalent is required of all 
non-music majors who are candidates for General Elementary Teaching Credential. Exroll- 
ment is limited to students who are candidates for this credential. 2 units each semester, 


121. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION FRODSHAM 


Scale Structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing 
tones from printed scores and in scoring melodies heard. 2 units, first semester. 


122. ADVANCED SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION FRODSHAM 


Intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from the 
printed score and in scoring tones heard. Work in 2 and 3 parts, secondary sevenths and 
modulations. Prerequisite: Music 121 or equivalent. 2 units, second semester. 


123. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY LAURIDSEN 

Identical with Education 123. Students who wish education credit for this course to- 
ward teaching credentials should register under Education. 4 umits, each semester. (May 
be taken. for 2 units on recommendation of Music Department.) 
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124. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY FRODSHAM 


Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this course to- 
ward teaching credentials should register under Education. 2 units, second semester. 


127-128. MUSICAL CRITICISM THE STAFF 


Attendance at concerts, recitals and lectures (16 per semester), with written criticism, 
reports and discussions concerning each performance. Required of junior recital and choral 
conducting majors. No credit for Music 127 without Music 128. 1 unit for two semesters. 


129-130. ADVANCED MUSICAL CRITICISM THE STAFF 


Continuation of Music 127-128. Required of senior recital and choral conducting 
majors. No credit for Music 129 without Music 130. 1 unit for two semesters. 


131. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 


Historical development of church music and liturgy. Attendance required at desig- 
nated services as basis of bi-weekly written reports. 3 umits, first semester. 


132. CHORAL CONDUCTING SWAN 
Principles and problems; choir organization. 2 units, first semester. 


134. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING WALTERS 


Technic of the baton; discussion of principles and problems, and drill in their 
practical application. 2 units, second semester. 


135. ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRATION WALTERS 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13 and 100. 2 units, first semester. 


135L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 
Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. 1 unit, first semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION WALTERS 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13, 100 and 135. 2 units, second semester. 


136L. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS WALTERS 
Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. 1 unit, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for Music 
111, 112, 115, 116, 117, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 195, 196, and courses in 
Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 115, 116, 117, 131, 135, 136, 
195, 196 are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts degree. 
Qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of the instructor. 


MUSIC 105 


205-206. COMPOSITION SEMINAR GROSS 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; 
advanced orchestration. Prerequisite: Music 103, or approved equivalent. Either half may 
be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


211-212. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR GROSS 


The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music; 
national music. Problems in appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Pre- 
requisite: Music 111-112. Either half may be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


232. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Theories of worship and functional use of church music; characteristics of a ministry 
of music; administration of a graded choir program. Liturgy, general and special, in 
theory and practice. Prerequisite: Music 11, 12, 13, 131, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


233-234. CHORAL MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal 
procedures. Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 132 or equivalents 
established by examination. 2 units per semester. Music 234 not given in 1950-51. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and may 
complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the requisite 
Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in the various 
ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit of credit may then 
be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, but not more than three 
in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, 
no credit beyond the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded 
by an equal number of units in theoretical music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the Depart- 
ment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of performance as 
much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or studies will be 
accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Consult 
department for schedule of tests offered during registration week each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment of fees 
as listed below. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 105.) 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIANO MARVIN, BROCKLEBANK 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54. ORGAN CRAIGHEAD 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VOICE LAURIDSEN, FRODSHAM, SWAN 
70, 71,72, 73, 74. VIOLIN ROTH 
73; TO PL, YEAR ECELLO HATHAWAY 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
85-86. GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
87-88. VOCAL ENSEMBLES FRODSHAM, SWAN 
91-92. ORCHESTRA WALTERS - 
93-94. BAND WALTERS 
97-98. CHAMBER MUSIC ENSEMBLE ROTH 


(2 units per semester.) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
140, 141, 142, 143, 144, PIANO; 150-154, ORGAN; 160-164, voIcE; 170-174, 
VIOLIN; 175-178, CELLO; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTS; 185-186, GLEE CLUBS; 
187-188, VOCAL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND; 197-198, 
CHAMBER MUSIC. 


- GRADUATE COURSES 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, ORGAN; 260-264, VOICE; 270-274, 
VIOLIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


ALMA TRIO INSTRUCTION 


During the second semester special instruction over a period of one month 
will be available from members of the Alma Trio with Adolph Baller, Master 
Teacher of Piano; Gabor Rejto, Master Teacher of Cello; Roman Totenberg, 
Master Teacher of Violin. Students qualified for credit may earn one-half unit 
for eight half-hour lessons in either ensemble or individual lessons. 


MUSIC FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 
One half-hour lesson, weekly. 2200.2 case soca sacronesande 2 12.ce eeu $60.00 
Alma Trio Lessons (half-hour), per lesson .............---- eel ee ees 6.00 


Rates for special students not regularly enrolled in the college may 
be obtained upon inquiry from the Music Department. 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 


One hour ‘daily (five days*per week) 20 22.2 2a 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) .........2.2.:-c-cscccscscscsoeeeeeeete 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per. semester’ (one. weekly (ADL ee 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment........ 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the 
payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
wish time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PROFESSOR GLOYN, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NOBLE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE By Special Appointment: Mr. Wrxtr 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,000.00 and 
by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which ought 
to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, beauty and 
goodness; not only experience with the particular, but understanding of the 
whole; not only orientation in time, but in timelessness. Philosophy and reli- 
gion present man’s attempts to realize these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive and 
critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses in Religion 
indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions of the world, with 
special attention given to Christianity and its application to the problems of 
personal and social life. 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to be 
chosen from Religion 1-22 inclusive. The other two units are incorporated in 
History of Civilization 1-2, 3, 4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, including 
Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to twelve units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses offered in other 
departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and 121, 
together with other courses from this department as included in individual 
programs approved by the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 1, 
T2):2): 
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MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, twenty- 
four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 101- 
102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 131 and courses 
selected from other departments in consultation with the major adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Literature of 
the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate majors. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY WYETT 


A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the philo- 
sophic method. 3 units, each semester. 


12)” ETHICS WYETT 


Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group motives 
and goals. 3 units, second semester. 


2a ALOGIC GLOYN 


Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal logic—the proposition and 
the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
1950-51. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 


European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th century, showing the 
development of European thought through the work of the principal philosophers. 3 wmits 
per semester. 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION WYETT 
An objective approach to the major types of religious philosophy in contemporary 


western culture: Catholicism, Protestant Fundamentalism, the Religion of Science, Agnos- 
ticism, Ethical Idealism, Modernism, Neo-Orthodoxy. 3 units, first semester. 
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121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND GLOYN 


A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, 
politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY MOK* 


The more important thinkers and schools of Chinese and Indian philosophies which 
have dominated the thought and life of the Orient. 3 units per semester. 


145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY WYETT 


Presentation and analysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic 
thought in the twentieth century. 3 units, first semester. 


147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY WYETT 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and philosophy 
of history. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN, LAKE 


A survey of Biblical Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special 
attention to historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the 
development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible for 
our day. 4 units, each semester. 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN, LAKE 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a year-course. The Old Testament is studied 
for one semester; the New Testament, for one semester. Esther half may be taken sepa- 
rately, 2 units per semester. 


21-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FREEMAN 


A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one semester and 
of the New Testament for one semester. Either course may be taken separately. 4 units 
per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


122. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION FAIRCHILD* 
Religious faith, belief, experience and practices in terms of psychological understand- 

ing. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 

128. THE WORLD'S LIVING RELIGIONS NOBLE 


The living religions of the world, their origins, development and present expressions. 
3 or 4 units, first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 


reports.) 
131. THE EARLY AND MEDIEVAL CHURCH LAKE 


A history of the development of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the 
Reformation; the chief heresies of the period, and orthodox thought and practice. 3 umits, 


first semester of alternate years. 

153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES | NOBLE 
A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian 

church in the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. (The 

extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 

154, CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOBLE 
The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings 

by Christian groups to current social problems. 3 units, first semester. 

155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT NOBLE 
A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and 

social movements. 3 umits, second semester. 

157. INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FAIRCHILD* 


An examination of general educational theories and practices as related to the theo- 
logical principles basic to a program of Christian nurture; application of these principles 
in the administration and supervision of the teaching program of the local church. 2 units, 


second semester. 
158. METHODS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


General methods and specific techniques in Christian Education, including the use of 
suitable methods with children, youth and adults. 2 wnits, second semester. Not given 


in 1950-51. 
195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR TRIEB, Chairman’ 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BURKE, Acting Chairman 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR HODGDON ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KLAFS Mr. JORDAN, Instructor 
Mr. DENNIS, Instructor Mrs. WHITE, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: (1) 
to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a variety 
of physical education activities in the required and elective service courses; (2) 
to give students an opportunity for recreation and competition in the voluntary, 
the intramural and the intercollegiate sports programs; (3) to provide pro- 
fessional training for students seeking to qualify themselves for positions in 
public school teaching in health and physical education or in school and 
municipal recreation leadership; (4) to provide opportunities for those inter- 
ested in these areas to acquire skills, techniques and principles which enable 
them to serve their communities as leaders of young people. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The remainder, 
including Biology 113, shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser 
from course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be 24 units from 
courses as follows: 


(1) Men: 102, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 113-114, 129, 130, 131, 150. 


(2) Women: 102, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 120-121, 129, 130, 131, 150. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, 51, 51L; Psychology 1; 
Physical Education 51-56, 60, 61 or equivalent, and 70. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 130, 162, and 
must obtain the American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid Certificates. 
For further information concerning this credential and the General Secondary 
Credential, see pages 138-140. 


*On leave of absence, 1950-51. - 
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GENERAL COURSES 


All students are required to take an activity course twice weekly through- 
out the lower division, the first year being devoted to basic skills and basic 
swimming and the second year to elective recreational skills in individual, dual 
or team activities. All students are required to pass a swimming test for 
graduation. 


A-B. BASIC SKILLS AND BASIC SWIMMING THE STAFF 


Required of all first-year students and of sophomore transfers who do not satisfy the 
minimum proficiency standards. 1 unit, each semester. 


1-10. AQUATIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


11-20. GYMNASTIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


21-30. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


31-40. INDIVIDUAL SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


41-50. TEAM SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 wnit, each semester. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE DENNIS, HODGDON 
2 units, each semester. 


61. FIRST AID BURKE, JORDAN 
Red Cross standard and advanced courses. 2 units, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Games of low organization; soccer and speedball; fundamental rhythms; tactics, free 
exercises and light apparatus. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


52. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


_ Apparatus I; square and country dance; wrestling (men); field hockey (women) ; 
swimming methods and techniques. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


53. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Archery and Volleyball; Light Athletics and Touch Football; Folk dance; recreation 
games of a dual nature. 1 unit, first semester. 


54. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social dance and social recreation; softball; water 
safety. 1 unit, second semester. 


55. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Tennis; badminton; mass basketball, relays and lead up games; apparatus II (men); 
body mechanics (women). 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


56. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Modern dance; weaponless defense (men); basketball (women); group games and 
relays; aquatic recreation activities. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 
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70. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Psychology 1. 2 units, second semester. 
80. METHODS IN OFFICIATING FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL THE STAFF 


MEN: FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL 
WOMEN: FIELD HOCKEY AND BASKETBALL 


1 unit, first semester. 
81. METHODS IN OFFICIATING THE STAFF 


MEN: GYMNASTICS, SWIMMING AND BASEBALL 
WOMEN: DUAL SPORTS, SWIMMING AND BASEBALL 


1 unit, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. COMMUNITY RECREATION DENNIS 


Theory and practice, with field work, in community recreation leadership. 3 xmits, 
second semester. 


105. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION KLAFS 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 51-56. 5 units, first semester. 
106. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Education 105. 3 units, second semester. 
107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL KLAFS 


Identical with Education 122. Students who wish education credit for this course to- 
ward a general elementary teaching credential are advised to register under Education. 3 
units, each semester. 

108. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED ANATOMY BURKE 

The study of joint and muscle action with special reference to the prevention and 
correction of physical defects. Prerequisites: Biology 51, 51L, 113. 3 units, first semester. 
109. HEALTH INSTRUCTION FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL HODGDON 

A presentation of basic hygiene materials with their adaptation for health instruction 
at the secondary level. 3 units, first semester. 

110. SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS TRIEB 


The principles and organization of health service and health instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools. Prerequisite: Physical Education 109. 2 units, second semester. 
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112. SAFETY INSTRUCTION AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS HODGDON 


Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for different grade 
levels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 units, each semester. 
113-114. METHODS IN COACHING DENNIS, JORDAN 


Methods in coaching football, basketball, track and baseball. 3 units per semester. 


120-121. DANCE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY WHITE. 
Philosophy of dance forms; adaptation to the secondary teaching level of modern, 


folk and pre-classic dance forms. Prerequisite: Beginning Modern Dance, 3 units per 
semester. 


129. REMEDIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION BURKE 
_ Physical diagnosis; organization and methods for conducting remedial physical edu- 
cation programs for individuals and groups. Prereguisite: Physical Education 108 com- 
pleted or in progress. 2 units, first semester. 
130. HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION BURKE 
An historical approach to the comparative study of physical education principles and 
practices as reflected in contemporary programs. 2 units, first semester. 
131. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION BURKE 
The problems of organization and administration of physical education at the sec- 
ondary level. 3 units, second semester. 
140. DANCE WORKSHOP FOR PRODUCTION WHITE 
_ Directed group and individual choreography with performance the object. Prerequi- 
site: Beginning Modern Dance with a grade of B and/or permission of the instructor. 
1 unit, each semester. 
150. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE ‘BURKE 
The physiology of the dynamic human organism with emphasis on trainiing; 


endurance, efficiency and fatigue. Prerequisite: Biology 113, Education 105; Physical 
Education 108. 2 units, second semester. 


191. PROBLEMS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION KLAFS 

Special problems based on field observations, or related to practice teaching. Pre- 
requisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each 
semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Work in special areas not covered by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing 
with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


> 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts 
for courses 106, 108, 110, 120, 129, 130, 150, 191, 195-196. 


201. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION BURKE 


Research methodology; survey of research in physical education. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 105, Physical Education 106. 2 units, each semester. 


202. RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Specific problems for investigation and report. Prerequisite: Physical Education 201, 
Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE TRIEB 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSOR BOLLMAN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK’ Mr. ROBERTS, Instructor 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for a survey of the outstanding 
principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of astron- 
omy. The Department also offers a three-semester course in physics which pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering. The course 
Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine and emphasizes 
topics in physics which relate directly to that profession. 


In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accomplished 
in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which also provide an adequate 
preparation for graduate work in physics for those who intend to continue 
their studies after graduation. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
105, 105L, 106, 106L, 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L, 111, 113- 
114; Mathematics 102, 103, 105, or 106. 


The comprehensive examination in this department takes the form of a 
special investigation, with a written report, in the field of physics. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Physics 1-3, inclusive, and Mathematics through 
Integral Calculus. 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory and 
Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of Technology. 
The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope also offers special 
opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY ROBERTS 


A non-mathematical survey of the fundamentals of astronomy with special emphasis 
on the solar system. The course is designed for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 


*On leave of absence first semester, 1950-51. 
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PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance albegra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 30, 
Physics 30, and 61-62. Mathematics 3 is prerequisite to Physics 1. 


1. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of the statics and dynamics of particles, elasticity, 
hydrostatics, and hydrodynamics. The first semester of a three semester course in physics 
designed as preparation for subsequent work in physics and engineering. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 3. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


1L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 1. To be taken with Physics 1. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit ‘econd semester. 


2. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of heat, thermodynamics, dynamics of gases, and 
sound. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, first semester. 


2L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 2. To be taken with Physics 2. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


3. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRK PATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of electricity, magnetism, and light. (2 lectures 
and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


3L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 3. To be taken with Physics 3. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. MEDICAL PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


Basic principles of mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, sound, light, radia- 
tion, and nuclear physics from the standpoint of the relations and applications to medicine 
and medical research. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A non-mathematical survey of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics in 
which demonstration lectures and experiments play a major part. The course is designed 
expressly for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group labortory period.) 
4 units, each semester. 


61-62. MACHINE SHOP THE STAFF 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses 
and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. This course is intended to furnish 
the Physics major with basic skills which will enable him to construct and repair physical 
apparatus. 2 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2-3 and Mathematics 5 are prerequisite to all upper division courses except 
Physics 101-103, inclusive. 


105-106. OPTICS KIRKPATRICK 

A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, followed 
by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the measurement of its 
velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polarization. (2 lectures.) 2 units 
per semester. 


105L-106L. OPTICS LABORATORY KIRK PATRICK 


Laboratory work to accompany Physics 105-106. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit per semester. 


107. ATOMIC PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and trends 
ef modern physics. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


107L. ATOMIC PHYSICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 107. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, 
second semester. 


108. ELECTRONICS BOLLMAN 


Principles of operation and the applications of vacuum tubes and gas discharge tubes 
in communications, physical research, and industrial contro] devices. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
first semester. 


108L. ELECTRONICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 108. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. 


109. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS AND MACHINERY BOLLMAN 


Direct and alternating current circuit theory. Principles of operation of dynamos, 
alternators, and transformers. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


109L. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 109. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


110. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS KIRKPATRICK 


Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. Appli- 
cations of the laws of thermodynamics to heat engines. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second 
semester, Not given in 1950-51. 
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110L. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS LABORATORY KIRKPATRICK 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 110. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


111. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS KIRK PATRICK 


Theoretical mechanics; dynamics, statics, principle of virtual work. Mathematics 103 
should preferably precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


112. INTRODUCTORY QUANTUM MECHANICS ROBERTS 


Planck’s quantum hypothesis. Quantization of orbits in the Bohr theory. Photoelectric 
effect—the Einstein equation. DeBroglie’s wave equation. The Uncertainty Principle. In- 
troduction to wave mechanics—wave functions of the hydrogen atom. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


113-114. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of all senior students in physis. Selected topics will be assigned to each 
student for individual theoretical and experimental investigation. Progress reports will be 
required from time to time during the year culminated in an oral and written report at 
the end of the senior year. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. 2 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 101-111, inclusive. 
With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. 


201-202. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM THE STAFF 


Mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1950-51. 


203-204. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS ROBERTS 


An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classical physics. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the methods fundamental to advanced physical theory. 
Mathematics 103 and 105 are prerequisite. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. 


211-212. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Special research investigations for qualified students. 4 umits per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $5.00 per unit, in excess of one unit. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Credit of 2-4 units each semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PRoFEssOR MCKELVEY, Chairman’ 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR REATH, Acting Chairman, second semester 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAISDEN By Special Appointment: MR. SKJEIE 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended to 
provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizenship; 
(2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, private and 
public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching 
and research in the social sciences; (3) expert consultation and advice on 
problems of policy and administration for organizations of both a private and 
public character. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper division courses 
in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 151, 
152, 154, 155, and 159, together with courses selected in consultation with 
the major adviser. 


See pages 60-62 for information concerning special inter-departmenta] 
curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin American Affairs, and in 
Regional History and Culture: Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


103-104. GREAT ISSUES OF THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MCKELVEY 


Analysis of certain key social, economic, and political issues with which community 
leaders and the general citizenry of the Pacific Southwest will have to deal; evaluation of 
various suggested ways of solving the problems considered. Extensive use of visiting lec- 
turers who are authorities on the topics to be discussed. Identical with Education 103- 
104. Students who wish education credit for this course toward a teaching credential should 
register under Education. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. Political Science 104 
not given in 1950-51. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ABROAD MCKELVEY 

A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemmas 
that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES REATH 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


*On leave of absence, second semester, 1950-51. 
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153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW REATH 


The American Constitution in action as seen in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Among the topics considered are federal-state relations, due process of law, and civil 
liberties. 3 units, first semester. 


154. HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY REATH 


A study of the significant political thought developing from the Greek city state, the 
Roman Empire, the medieval state, and the modern state. 3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKELVEY 


A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism and international law and organiza- 
tion in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics of contemporary 
foreign policies. 3 units, first semester. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MCKELVEY 


An examination of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is devel- 
oped, and an analysis of the past and present objectives of American diplomacy. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MCKELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics as “the study of influence and the influential,” 
with emphasis upon the devices by which in all societies the “few” control the “many,” 
but with particular application to the American scene. 3 units, first semester. Not given 
in 1950-51. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES BAISDEN 


Principles and problems of American political parties, their history, structure, and 
methods; primaries and general elections; special emphasis on parties as social institutions 
for crystallizing public opinion and translating it into public action. 3 umits, first semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION BAISDEN 


An analysis of the growth of the American administrative system; the place of 
administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying principles 
of government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 units, first semester. 


160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION BAISDEN 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and an analysis 
of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrator and the public 
employee. 3 units, second semester. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW SK JEIE 


A survey of business law with emphasis on contracts, agency and sales, 3 units, first 
semester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE SK J EIE 


The function of law in society, the evolution of modern legal principles, including 
the concepts of property, corporations and partnerships. 3 units, second semester. 
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163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT BAISDEN 


A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their local subdivisions, 
with special emphasis on California. 3 anits, second semester. 


165. AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS REATH 


Investigation of many conflicting ideas (e.g., proper scope of government, the extent 
to which “the people” can be trusted, civil disobedience) out of which may be emerging 
an “American Tradition” of government. 3 units, first semester. 


166. PROBLEMS OF WORLD GOVERNMENT MCKELVEY 


Problems and techniques involved in a more orderly ordering of world affairs, - 
emphasizing past, present, and emerging efforts at international organization and admin- 
istration. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


167. GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA MCKELVEY 


A selective and comparative analysis of current political processes in certain of the 
Republics of Latin America. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


168. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW REATH 


An investigation of what international law is, its place in the international com- 
munity, and a few leading doctrines. Special consideration of the war crimes trials. 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES REATH 


Forest, soil, water, wildlife, mineral and oil resources are considered in connection 
with their depletion, the respective roles of government, the individual and private enter- 
prise in their conservation, and the outlook for the future. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 nits 
each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper division course in 
this department. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Investigation of major problems in political science. Credit to be arranged each 
semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY THE STAFF 


It is the purpose of this seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of 
some of the major current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both 
in public life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and 
government participate in the seminar discussions. Identical with Economics 212. Open 
to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, second semester. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 123 


251. SEMINAR IN PUBLIC OPINION BAISDEN 


A study of the problems of creating public opinion and organizing public action 
through propaganda and pressure groups. 3 wnits, first semester. Not given in 1949-50. 


252. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL THEORY REATH 


Analysis of contemporary ideas in the general field of political economy. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


253. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKELVEY 


Prerequisite: Political Science 155. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


254-55. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC POLICY BAISDEN 


Intended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curriculum of 
Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COLE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD 
Mr. HarsH, Dr. HinsHAW, Mr. MCDowELL, Dr. SCHUBE,* Lecturers 
Mr. JENNINGS, Graduate Assistant 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of human 
nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. Human 
nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s background of 
experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; psychology 
attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy and caution. Such 
studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general 
student; (2) as part of the preparation for the professions of teaching, social 
service, psychiatric social work, personnel and public administration, and 
clinical and consulting psychology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining sixteen 
units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, either from this 
department or from related courses in other departments. In making his 
selection of courses, the student should be guided by a desire to achieve a well- 
balanced program and by the recognition that some of the best psychological 
insights will come from the work of other departments. Three suggested pro- 
grams are listed below. Other options may be developed by students with 
special interests through consultation with the departmental adviser. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: A minimum of twenty units from 
courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 126, 130, 133, 143, 150, 211. Addi- 
tional courses should be chosen from psychology and from: Biology 113, 
116; Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 102, 123; Speech 101-102. 


PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 121, 130, 
131, 145, 146, 211, 241, 247. Additional courses should be chosen from 
other courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Education 195; 
Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 119, 123, 162, 163-164; Speech 101- 
102, 105-106. 


PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 139, 140, 
145, 146, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other courses 
in psychology and from: Economics 147, 148; Education 105; Political 
Science 160; Mathematics 119; Sociology 154, 156. 


The comprehensive examination will emphasize the interrelationships 
among the courses selected by the individual student in fulfillment of the 
twenty unit minimum in this department. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


*First semester, 1950-51. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


01. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS JENNINGS 
An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, vocational 


guidance and selection, personality adjustment... Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. No 
credit, each semester. 


1. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY COLE AND JENNINGS 
Personal and social problems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the view- 


points and methods of modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 
units, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY JENNINGS 


Detailed study of advanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 units, 
second semester, 


105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY COLE 
The historical development of modern general and experimental psychology. 3 units, 

first semester. 

121. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY FAIRCHILD 
The development of psychological functions in the race and in the individual. 3 

units, second semester. 

122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 
Detailed consideration of the role of the sense organs, nervous system, muscles and 

glands as they relate to personality. 2 units, first semester. 


123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY FAIRCHILD 


A course dealing with the origins and variety of human social institutions and with 
the social origins of personality. 3 umits, first semester. 


124, EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS BRIGHOUSE 


An experimental approach to aesthetic problems. 2 units, second semester. 
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126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 


I GEESE EL ON SRE 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of theoretical 
psychology. 2 units, second semester. 
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130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE BRIGHOUSE AND COLE 


An introduction to the principles of mental hygiene through consideration of abnormal 
and subnormal personalities. 3 units, each semester. 


131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY FAIRCHILD 


An introduction to the field of clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a dis- 
cussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, 
each semester. 


133-34. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 
3 units per semester. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
Special research problems. Prerequisite: Course 133 or 134. Credit to be arranged. 


138. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY COLE 


An introduction to the applications of psychology to industry and business, stressing 
problems of personnel selection, training and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL WORK MCDOWELL 


The principles, aims and practice of personae! work in business and industry. 2 units, 
first semester. 


140. PERSONNEL METHODS AND TECHNIQUES MCDOWELL 


Interviewing procedures and techniques of employee selection; development of em- 
ployee work history and records for counseling; study of employees’ problems; methods 
of communication between employers and employees; training programs in business and 
industry. Prerequisite: Course 139 or consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. 


143. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY JENNINGS 


A laboratory and discussion course designed to acquaint the student with the methods 
and findings of comparative psychology. Emphasis upon the relation of findings of animal 
studies to the understanding of human behavior. Prerequisite: Course 133 or 134. 3 units, 
first semester. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND ITS MEASUREMENT HARSH 


The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. 
Identical with Education 145. Students who wish education credit toward a teaching cre- 
dential for this course are advised to register under Education. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


146. PERSONALITY AND ITS MEASUREMENT HARSH 
Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 


2 units, second semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY SCHUBE 


A critical advanced study of various theoretical approaches to the study of mental 
abnormality. Prerequisite: Course 130, 2 units or 3 units with special project, first semester. 
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161. PSYCHOBIOGRAPHY BRIGHOUSE 


Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of the recent 
past. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING JENNINGS 


A reading course in selected problems, supplementing other offerings in the depart- 
ment. Individual work and conferences. Registration restricted to senior and graduate 
majors. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree of Master of 
Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 135-136, 139, 140, 143, 
145, 146, 150, 161, and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Investigations of major projects. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of senior psychology majors and graduate students in psychology and limited 
to these students only. Review and discussion of current literature on important psycho- 
logical experiments and problems. 2 units, second semester. 


236. REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES 


Introduction to methods and materials for the remedial teacher, and to the work of 
the school psychologist. Demonstration and work with laboratory techniques and clinic 
methods in diagnosis and treatment. 3 units, second semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES FAIRCHILD 


An introduction to counseling techniques with special emphasis upon the directive 
and the non-directive procedures, supplemented by practice in both. Prerequisite: Course 
131 and consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


247-248... CLINICAL PRACTICE BRIGHOUSE AND FAIRCHILD 


Supervised practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological Clinic; 
examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Comsent of in- 
structor. 2 units per semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING COLE 


A laboratory course in the administration, scoring and interpretation of individual 
intelligence tests in current use, with major emphasis on the Stanford-Binet and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Course 145 with grade of A or B and permission of 
the instructor. 3 units, each semester. 


262. PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES COLE 


A survey of the theory and application of projective techniques to the study of 
personality. Emphasis will be placed upon the Rorschach technique. Prerequisite: Courses 
130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*See page 139 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RICHARDSON, Acting Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SHELDON 


The Department of Sociology and Anthropology offers courses in a com- 
bined and unified field now recognized as part of modern man’s intellectual 
and cultural outlook. Both subjects aid in understanding the social scene, in 
reflecting on world and local history, and in weighing contemporary social and. 
cultural forces. Both are sciences, defined simply as (1) the study of society 
and culture, and (2) the study of man as a social and cultural being. These 
two fields together provide background in the pursuit of the following careers: 
(1) the growing field of social work, welfare administration, community or- 
ganization and community planning; (2) the teaching of social studies; (3) 
graduate work and professional careers in anthropology, sociology, the field 
of human relations, or archaeology, museum administration and the like; (4) 
the social action aspect of religion; and (5) specific interests such as public 
health and recreation, criminology, race relations, social psychology, and foreign 
and territorial administration. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related fields 
of Economics, Political Science, History and Psychology following consultation 
and approval of this department. Courses ordinarily required of all majors 
and used as the basis for their comprehensive examination are 101, 102, 123, 
124, 164; Statistics (Mathematics 119); one course in theory (156 or 159); 
and ome course in social control or comparative institutions (154, 157-8). 
Courses with numbers under 150 are intended for sophomores and juniors; 
those with numbers above 150, for juniors and seniors. In general, courses 
should be taken in numerical order, those having related numbers being 
designed as a unit. 


A list of books which all majors in this department are expected to read 
prior to the comprehensive examination should be obtained from the chairman 
of the department in the student’s course. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper division course in this 
department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
101. MAN AND CULTURE (CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGY) SHELDON 


An introductory study of human society in the light of cultural evolution and cross- 
cultural analysis. Man’s physical and cultural past; his social life and relationships; his 
artistic, religious, political and economic institutions. Anthropology and modern life. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY RICHARDSON 


The relations of modern social structures to human needs and capacities; forces which 
control or motivate institutions and the various processes of social change and accomplish- 
ment; the dynamics of such factors as population, religion, recreation, art, conflict and 
harmony. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


119. THE FAMILY RICHARDSON 


The family, past and present; its changing functions, varying types, and modern 
problems. The social and psychological effects of family structures. 3 units, second 
semester. 


123. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY (SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY ) RICHARDSON 


A description of social and cultural processes in personality development. Group 
behavior in relation to culture pattern, crowds, public opinion, propaganda, and legal, 
ritual and social sanctions. The formation of attitudes, interests and deviant behavior. 
(Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as a related but supplementary course with 
main emphasis on experimental materials.) 3 units, first semester. 


124. RACE AND MINORITIES RICHARDSON 


A workshop or project course in applied anthropology. Processes of culture contact, 
effects of caste-class structure, and the variance between scientific knowledge of popula- 
tions and modern prejudices and race superstitions. Relevant problems are surveyed in 
representative examples, and by project, in Los Angeles as a significant case-study. 3 units 
without project; 4 units with project involving supervised fieldwork, as participant- 
observer, in youth, recreational, or community organizations; second semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY RICHARDSON 


A study of backgrounds of crime and delinquency. Programs for social and individual 
treatment. Methods of prevention. 3 units, first semester. 


154. SOCIAL CONTROL AND PROGRESS 


A study of the agencies of social control, such as custom, public opinion, law, 
religion, art, ceremony and education; the criteria, measurements and goals of social 
progtess. Primarily a senior course. 3 units. Not given in 1950-51. 


156. SOCIAL REFORM AND SOCIAL THEORY 


A survey of reform movements, systems and theories of social reform, mainly- in 
Europe and America; an evaluation of their merits and their respective application to 
problems of modern society. The impact of leading figures and theories in sociology, 
anthropology and psychology upon speculation, reformist movements and social planning. 
3 units, second semester. 
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157-158. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS SHELDON 


A comparative study of social institutions and of modern social trends and movements 
with particular attention to the social and industrial revolutions in Russia, China, Turkey 
and India; the bearing of these social influences upon international relations. Esther half 
may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


159. DEVELOPMENT OF SOCIAL THOUGHT SHELDON 


A seminar or discussion type course in the history of sociology and anthropology as 
phases in the total development of social thought and action. Historical and contemporary _ 
trends against a background of social forces. 3 units, first semester. 


162. PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE FREEMAN* AND STAFF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors involved in 
mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the planning 
for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting lecturers. 2 units, 
second semester. 


163. SOCIAL WORK AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION RICHARDSON 


Past forms and current organization of welfare; the role of courts, relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects will involve fieldwork under supervision 
with participant-observer functions gradually developed into social research functions. 
3 units, or 4 units with project, first semester. 


164. PROBLEMS OF CITY LIFE (URBAN SOCIOLOGY) RICHARDSON 
A study of the organization, effects and problems of city life; cultural conflicts and 

social control within the city; relationships of city to regional development. 3 wnits, 

second semester. 

167. ARCHEOLOGY OF THE NEAR EAST LAKE* 


A general survey of the archeological evidence for the history of the Near East from 
prehistoric times to the Roman period. 3 units, first semester. 


168. CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY LAKE* 


Archeology of Greece and Rome. 3 units, second semester. 


195-6. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individual study under supervision, supplementing other departmental offerings, 
such as Archaeology, Peoples of the Pacific. Museum Methods, Linguistics, Child Welfare, 
Community Organization, Regional Human Geography. Elected only with approval of 
the major adviser. Registration ordinarily restricted to seniors and graduate students. Credit 
to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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SPEECH 


PROFESSOR LINDSLEY, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FREESTONE Mr. BELL, Instructor 
Mr. PAXSON, Instructor _ By Special Appointment: Mr. PIERCE" 
Mr. INGLE, Graduate Assistant 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the fields 
of public speaking, interpretation of literature and dramatics, radio broad- 
casting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by extra- 
curricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broadcasting. 


All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at the 
upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college requirement 
by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are necessary, students are 
advised to elect Speech 115. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from specified 
related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the comprehensive 
examination in each field will be based on the following speech courses: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
Economics 123 or 124; History 126 or 144; Mathematics 119; Political 
Science 154 or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). 


DRAMATICS: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119- 
120, 140; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
English 128 or 130, 151B, 155; Music 115, 116; Physical Education 120 
or 121, 140). 


RADIO: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 
(twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
151B, 155; Mathematics 119; Music 115 or 116; Political Science 165; 
Psychology 124; Sociology 159). 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107, 109, 111, 116, 119, 
128; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
English 128, 130, 151B, 167, or 168; Music 115 or 116; Psychology 123, 
146). 


Because courses ate given in alternate years the student should plan his 
schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shall be 
selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2, 3, 4. 


*Second semester, 1950-51. 
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Students of advanced standing who are interested in drama may receive 
credit equivalent to six semester hours toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
through satisfactory completion of the summer course of the Pasadena Commun- 
ity Playhouse School of the Theatre. Properly qualified graduate students may 
receive similar credit for this course toward the General Secondary Credential. 


Applicants for a Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts or a Special 
Secondary Credential in Speech Defects are expected to fulfill requirements as 
outlined on pages 138-140. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. BASIC SPEECH THE STAFF 


Vocal and physical techniques applied to oral communication. The first semester 
course is concerned with self-consciousness, the remediation of poor speech habits, and 
drill routines to establish self-control, proficient enunciation, emphasis, phrasing, and a 
sense of communicativeness. Second semester: informational reading, the organization 
of subject matter and group discussion. Students with special speech difficulties will be 
remanded to the speech clinic, supplementary to regular class routine, and may be required 
to attend the clinic until satisfactory improvement has been made. 2 units per semester. 


3. SPEECH MAKING FREESTONE 


Practical speech making. The selection, arrangement and extempore presentation of 
original speech material. Types of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, enter- 
tainment. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4, ORAL READING FREESTONE 


Techniques of impression and expression in informative and interpretative reading: 
wotd meaning, grouping, emphasis, subordination, group motive, central idea. The relation 
of thought and emotion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


8. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


Words and their ways in English speech. Derivations, stems, roots, prefixes. Exten- 
sive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1, 2. 


101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT FREESTONE 


Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological technique of 
modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality as conditioned by 
environment and the correlary process of reconditioning in effecting the integrated per- 
sonality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION FREESTONE 

Lecture and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their organic and functional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech 116. 3 
units, second semester. 


105-106. SPEECH CLINIC FREESTONE 


One laboratory period per week for two semesters working with the correction of 
speech defects ranging from the ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stutter- 
ing and delayed speech. Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 
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107. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE LINDSLEY 


_Unity, coherence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis of 
subject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 


108. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 


Analysis of action motives in securing audience response. Application of psychologi- 
cal principles to the control of group behavior. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1950-51. 


109. ORAL INTERPRETATION LINDSLEY 


Advanced course in literary interpretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the 
drama, short-story. 2 wnits, first semester. 


110. ORAL INTERPRETATION II LINDSLEY 


The principle of empathy in interpretative reading. The literary, biographical, philo- 
sophical and aesthetic approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 2 units, 
second semester. 


111. ACTING PAXSON 


Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression 
and control. 3 units, first semester. 


112A-D. ACTING AND PLAY DIRECTING PAXSON 


Advanced principles of acting combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 
111. 3 units, second semester. Either half may be taken separately. 


114. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE PAXSON 


Historical review of the physical theatre. Standard theatre styles and their functional 
meaning. Influence of major production theories. Important personalities and their con- 
tribution. Practical experience in making working drawings and model sets. 3 units, 
second semester. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY FREESTONE 


A specialized course in the vocal and physical skills requisite to effective platform 
delivery. 2 units, second semester. 


116. COMPARATIVE SPEECH FREESTONE 


A specialized course in voice and diction. Speech variants and the evolution of 
standard speech. Use and application of phonetics. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


117. THEATRE THEORY AND PRACTICE PAXSON 

Elementary principles of scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organiza- 
tion, with the physical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 units, 
first semester. 


119-120. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 

History and development of radio as a social institution. Commercial and educational 
aspects. Radio as a vocation. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. 
Open to sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120; Speech 119. 3 
units per semester. 


121-122. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION LINDSLEY 


Building the radio program: casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, sound 
effects, recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to 122: Speech 121. 
3 units per semester. 
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123-124. RADIO WRITING ' LINDSLEY 


Study and construction of radio scripts with special attention to radio drama. Main 
types of radio plays and their format. Demands of the professional market. Prerequisite 
to 124: Speech 123. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1950-51. 


125. TELEVISION PIERCE 


Television growth, development, organization and operation; televised broadcasts 
from the standpoint of studio operation. Demonstrations and observations in connection 
with planned visits to television studios. 2 units, second semester. 


128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LINDSLEY 


An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and 
methods in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. Not 
given in 1950-51. 


130. FORENSIC ACTIVITIES FREESTONE 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by 
participating in extra-curricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. 
Maximum of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each 
semester. 

140. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE MELTON 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by 
participating in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be 
granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary 
Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 108, 110, 114, 
116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY LINDSLEY, FREESTONE 
The genetic basis of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The 

social environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and their 

influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 units, first 

semester. 

202. RESEARCH STUDIES LINDSLEY 
Research methodology. Survey of the Speech research field. Special problems for 

investigation and report. 2 units, second semester. 

211-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
A special area study: Speech Correction, Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public 

Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per semester. 

290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


LIBRARY 


Miss McChoy, Librarian 
Miss DIVELEY Miss GAY Miss MorraALi Miss MATHIES 
Miss GARDNER Mrs. TOWNE 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 95,000 volumes, about 
4,000 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives 650 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It subscribes to the United Nations pub- 
lications, and is a depository for both the United States Government and the 
California State Documents. 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to graduate 
students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three reading rooms and 
seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature of a given 
field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are maintained as such, the 
Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie Room in Thorne Hall, 
mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Collection are to be found in the 
Art Department, textbooks and curricular material in the Department of Educa- 
tion, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific labora- 
tories where they may be used more effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the facilities 
of the many splendid libraries in the community, including the Los Angeles 
Public Library which contains over 1,700,000 volumes; the libraries of two 
universities and of an institution for scientific research which are available upon 
application to the Librarian; and the world famous Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, located in nearby San Marino. For those interested in 
technical research, arrangements may be made whereby the facilities of many 
special libraries of greater Los Angeles may be used by students of Occidental 
College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


The Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, containing over 1200 volumes. 
Established 1930. 


The Charles H. Prisk Library of English Literature. Established 1927. 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth Clapp 
McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted photographs 
of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architecture, etc., and a small 
working library in the history and practice of art. Established 1931. 
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The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph records, 
a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working library of books 
on music. Established 1934. 


The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased through 
a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Library by the 
Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded by action 
of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition to general Hispanic 
American historical materials, the Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of 
Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of Western Americana 
(1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of California History (1937). The 
Library totals about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials 
of the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items now 
compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs originally 
founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson Jeffers, ’05, and 
enlarged to its present size and value through the patronage of Una Jeffers and 
the late Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy presses. 
Although items ate included from other parts of the world, specialization 
is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of California. 
Established 1938. 


The Ward Ritchie Collection includes over 200 items of autographed 
and numbered copies, limited editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward 
Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these items. 
Established 1935. 


The Division of Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation has contributed 
funds for the purchase of materials relating to the folk lore, literature, and 
social, economic, and political history of the Pacific Southwest. Established for 
the period 1949 through 1953. 


The Del Amo Collection, consisting of over one hundred volumes on the 
literature and culture of Spain. Established 1947. 


The M. Madilene Veverka Collection on the culture, history, and literature 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Established 1947. 
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The Occidental College Alumni Collection was established in 1938, and 
consists of a growing number of publications of graduates and of former 
students, contributed, for the most part, by the authors themselves. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena, 
the College has been provided with a special endowment of fifty thousand 
dollars, the income from which is devoted to the purchase of books for the 
library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income from 
which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in the field 
of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton, has also given to the College for the care, maintenance and development 
of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars as endowment. 
Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drummond of 
the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drummond; to be 
- used in the Department of English. Established 1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION: A Course of instruction in the use of the Library 
is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division course, the purpose 
of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facilities afforded by 
libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education was established for the purpose of providing 
professional courses for students preparing to teach in the public schools of 
California and neighboring states. It has been authorized by the State Board. 
of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following 
credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the Junior High 
School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Sec- 
ondary Credential and the Special Credentials in Music, Physical Education, 
Speech Arts and Correction of Speech Defects; (4) the Junior College Credential. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools whereby 
excellent opportunities for practice teaching are provided. 


An appointment bureau is maintained for the service of candidates recom- 
mended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There is no fee for 
the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Education 
as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, provided 
their records in lower division work indicate the probability of fitness of the 
candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition to a satis- 
factory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, and natural interest 
in the work. 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult the School 
of Education and must file formal applications before beginning upper division 
work. For special credentials in Music, in Physical Education, in Speech Arts and 
in Correction of Speech Defects, applicants must consult the department con- 
cerned and must file formal applications with this department as well as with 
the School of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, must 
report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consultation and 
advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after which he must 
prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the department in which 
he is taking the major work, a tentative program of studies for final approval. 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as 
candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College Credential 
providing they meet the requirements of the College and of the State of Cali- 
fornia. For further information concerning requirements for graduate study, 
see pages 56-59. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in American History and one in the 
principles and provisions of the United States Constitution. (See History and 
Political Science, page 89.) 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited college or 
university; completion of the following courses in Education, or equivalents: 
Education 100, 101 or 117, 7125°0r° 119 and 142; 134, 135-136, 162, and 198: 
Additional requirements include Art 153, a course in Music, a course in Physical 
Education, and other courses selected in consultation with advisers in the 
Department of Education. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in 
high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, including 
Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from an 
approved institution; approval by the graduate committee; one major and one 
teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not commonly 
accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors in high school 
subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work including major 
department requirements and professional requirements as follows: a minimum 
of six units in Education in the graduate year; a minimum of eighteen units in 
undergraduate and graduate work in Education, including Education 120, 162, 
205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 56-59. 


In September, 1951, twenty-two units of professional courses in education 
will be required for the General Secondary credential. Those who plan to 
receive the credential on or after September 1, 1951, are requested to obtain 
a copy of the statement of the new requirements from the Chairman of the 
Department of Education. 
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FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of Music, 
including requirements for a major in this department; completion of a mini- 
mum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 
For further requirements see Department of Music, page 101. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Grad- 
uation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical Education 
as outlined on page 111; completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, 
including Education 105, 120, 130 and 162. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTS: Graduation 
from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching (see page 
131); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education including Educa- 
tion 120, 162, 205, 206. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
DEFECTS: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of requirements for 
the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; Psychology 130; com- 
pletion of a minimum of twenty-two units in the Department of Speech, including 
Courses 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 116. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: An M.A. degree from an ap- 
proved institution; one major and one teaching minor; fourteen units of pro- 
fessional courses including Education 120, 160, 162, 205, and 206. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity for 
participation in student government and campus activities. It provides also for 
a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student body. 


Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest groups 
and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a member of the 
college faculty or administration as an adviser. 


A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees repre- 
senting the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of this body 
every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between academic and 
extra-curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The most cherished tradition of the Occidental students is the Honor 
Spirit. It places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all scholastic 
and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest principles of 
personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the College administration. It operates under a constitution 
and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Committee which includes the 
following elected officers: The president, vice-president and secretary of the 
student body; the president of the Associated Men Students; the president of 
the Associated Women Students; a Publications representative; a Financial 
representative; Bengal Board Chairmen; and representatives from fine arts, 
forensics, and athletics. A representative from the faculty and the Manager of 
Student Activities also are members of the Executive Committee without voting 
power. The Committee meets weekly to discuss student problems, promote 
student activities on the campus, administer student funds, and reflect student 
attitudes on questions of administrative policy. The activities of the association 
are financed by a student body fee. By action of the Associated Students, this 
fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected by the College. Occidental 
students are members of the National Student Association and are active in 
regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and activi- 
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ties of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high standards of 
conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils carry on the work 
of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Council and the Judicial 
Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive Council is assistance in 
the orientation of new students to college life. This is done through partici- 
pation in the pre-registration program for new students and through a carefully 
planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman year. The Asso- 
ciated Women Students assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly 
programs and for the annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given 
to the interests of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the 
Executive Council. 


The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and an 
adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and dining 
room are planned and supervised by the Council. 


The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately and 
enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the president 
of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed of one member — 
from each women’s residence. 


The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter-Collegiate 
Conference of Associated Women Students and of the Western Section of the 
General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the welfare 
and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. maintains a 
scholarship fund, sponsors social activities for men, and assumes responsibility 
for special visiting days on the campus for men from high schools and junior 
colleges. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of twelve men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each dormitory, a repre- 
sentative from each of the four fraternities, a representative of the off-campus 
men, and the president of the freshman class. The A.M.S. president is a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part through 
the Occidental Student Church which was founded in 1941 by a group of 
students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of expression for 
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the religious concerns of the student body. The Student Church is governed 
by an elected body of representatives and every student is welcome to share in 
its worship and other activities. Its endeavor is to provide students with a 
constructive religious experience that includes all phases of a vital Christian 
life. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening fellowship, vesper 
services, morning meditation and, under a commission plan, emphases on 
stewardship, social education and action, and world outreach. Members also 
share in a variety of conferences and retreats. The church is a member of 
the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the World Council of Churches. It maintains an 
affiliation with the Student Christian Association, the World Student Christian 
Federation and close relationships with various denominational youth programs. 


ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate sports for men and intramural sports for men and women. Oppor- 
tunity is given for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water 
polo, cross country, and gymnastics. The College believes in and encourages 
all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical 
development and well being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, or in travel to and 
from said activities, or for any expense in connection therewith. This applies 
to students training for athletics or participating in either intramural or inter- 
collegiate contests of any kind or resulting from participation in other events. 
Students who engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks 
incident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 42-43 for more detailed 
statement of service and expenses. 


The College is a member of the Southern California Conference and each 
year schedules events with members of that conference as well as with other 
colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for intercollegiate 
athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which apply to all within 
the conference. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and Public 
Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed for 
this work. Although the department believes there is a certain value in formal 
contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tournaments, it holds to the 
function of Public Speaking as an educational medium, and therefore seeks to 
promote actual audience situations, emphasizing the process of sharing informa- 
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tion, influencing opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. Students 
are motivated to these ends through a comprehensive intramural program each 
semester in which the classes and social organizations participate. 


Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each semester 
three major three-act play performances. This schedule is supplemented by a 
series of one-act and playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 
A musical show is written and produced annually by the students. 


Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio Writing. 
A campus radio network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced 
students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to participate 
actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College Band and 
Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open by tryout to 
students of average talent and ability. Each Glee Club has its round of local 
dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of approximately a week’s 
duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental and vocal, are given every 
possible encouragement. The material studied and programmed by these 
organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both participants and auditors, 
and to present the best of contemporary, even local, composition as well as 
classic masterworks; familiarity with both is consciously sought. 


Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by pro- 
viding for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student recitals 
give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each year the 
best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental,” appears weekly. 
“Fang,” a humor magazine, appears monthly. “LaEncina,” an annual, is 
published each spring. All of these publications are edited, managed and 
staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for experience to those 
who are interested in journalism. The editors of these publications are appointed 
by the Executive Council of the Associated Students. The student body issues 
each fall a “Handbook” of its organization and activities. 


An additional publication is the Occidental “Campus Churchman” pub- 
lished bi-weekly by the Student Church. 
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HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United 
States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 1776. 
The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of California, 
established in 1926. The members in course are elected on the basis of excel- 
lence in scholarship and good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of 
each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; 
within this quota, elections are held at the end of each semester. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinction 
in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of the 
men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be elected at 
the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding character, activity and 
scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dranzen Chapter of Mortar 
Board, a national society which selects its members at the end of the junior year 
on the basis of service, scholarship and leadership. A specified scholarship 
standard, above the general student body average, must be met by each candi- 
date. No chapter may have less than five nor more than twenty members. 


Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in student 
activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which aims to foster 
school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected each year from the 
freshman class. 


Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to promote 
interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. Member- 
ship in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and participation in 
activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty members may be 
chosen each year. 


Other honorary groups include Kappa Nu Sigma, history and political 
science fraternity; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national professional physical education 
fraternity; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity; Psi Chi, national 
psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fraternity for 
women; Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi 
Sigma, national physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical 
Society; Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Education Club and 
the California Student Teachers Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: The “O” Club, made up of men who 
have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Women’s Recreational Asso- 
ciation; Occidental Players; and Pre-Medical Club. 
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Active on the campus are social organizations for both men and women. 
The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fraternities of Alpha 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa Sigma. The 
women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local sororities of Alpha Lamda 
Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and 
Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one year of undergraduate work 
at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidental Alumni 
Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students who have com- 
pleted a year of work at the College are also eligible for membership in the 
Association. The Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of 
Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen 
the bond which exists between the College and its former students. It publishes 
a magazine, ““The Occidental Alumnus,” which has four issues per year. Local 
Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized in several different communities. One 
member of the Board of Trustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association 
to serve for a term of three years and the interests of the College and the 
Alumni Association are more closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American Alumni 
Council through which it has contact with the activities of similar groups 
throughout the country. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, DEGREES, HONORS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1949-50 
FIRST SEMESTER SECOND SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women Total 
IQEACUALES Et trates ace deeea nae 79 31 110 100 38 138 
ELIOL SOOT: teas oe tes ee tia Baba ubs 252 96 348 253 96 349 
BUTI OR GMM ARE a Minie ste. tle go otele-sw sills Guemies 234 125. 359 210° 113 323 
SoNomlOnresumircets sakes ssicetielere we ww cities 175 133 308 164 121 285 
LPSROSL Wea ee eae cA ee Sn ee 172 148 320 155 136 291 
SS HECIAIGME MECN iets Ocha dtehns ieee aati 15 6 21 15 6 21 
OEM SOAR oe aatta sate cote hecalcle cass 927 539 1466 897 510 1407 
Total Number Individuals Registered Regular Sessions 1949-50 .......... 1003 574 1577 
AIT ES ES SION LOA ee eA TT Re uietc clea esi eae eins deat hdres tie ule eesavd isibousus whet Sete 332 307 639 
1335 881 2216 

Less duplication of Summer Session Students 
inpeithererer ular» session. 1949-501 secmiiaeca cae cclemoe uclels he acals osm esceliee 170 59 229 
ecm mots ——tithvar 1O49= fired oO cine ce e-scig sopieelwilers © ae BUMS Silo w edie Sa elealbier deere 1165 822 1987 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1949-50 


Doctor of Divinity 


JAMES HUTCHISON COCKBURN 
GLENN D. PUDER 


Doctor of Literature 
Louris B. WriGHT 


Doctor of Laws 


CyRIL FORSTER GARBETT 
WILLARD E. GOSLIN 
ROBERT ALLEN GRIFFIN 


Doctor of Science 
ARTHUR STERRY COGGESHALL 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1949-50 
Master of Arts 


PAUL ANDREW ALLEE 
EVELYN HUGHES BELL 

JACK GORDON BELL 

VicTorR ALLEN BLACK 

JACK IRVING BRADLEY 
STANLEY MARION BROZOVICH 
COURTNEY HARRY EIKENBERY 
ADRIAN AUSTIN FLAKOLL 
Jog SISSON GODDARD 

MaxIM GOODE 

SUZANNE HAMILTON 
RICHARD C. HARDISON 
WAYNE ALLEN HARTHORN 
JACK WILLIAM HupDsSOoN 
ELMER ELLSWORTH INMAN 


LUTHER BROWN JENNINGS 
SOON DuK Kou 

JAMES GORDON LEWIS 
BRUCE HILANDS PEPPIN 
EDGAR ALBERT PERCY 

Doris COOPER POWERS 
Lioyp E. RITTER 

PATTY WIGGINS SCHLIESTETT 
ROBERT DONALD SCOLES 
ROBERT MARTIN SEIM 

Puit A. STEPHENS 

RICHARD ORVAL WILSON 
BETTY JANE Woops 
ARTHUR EUGENE WOODWARD 


Bachelor of Arts 


VERYL WAYNE ALEXANDER 
ROBERT RUSSEL ALLEN 
ELMER E, ANDERSON 
KENNETH FORBES ANDERSON 
STANLEY BURTON ANDERSON 
THOMAS R. ANDREW, JR. 
CHARLES K, ARMSTRONG 
DoroTHy NoBLE ARMSTRONG 
LEO ARRANAGA 

JANE ADAMS ARTHUR 
DoroTHy MAE BABCOCK 


VIRGINIA MAE BADGER 
ByrRON JACK BADHAM, III 
DONALD WALTER BAERRESEN 
ELISE BAKER 

LAMBERT WILL BAKER 

La VONNE M. BAQUET 
JEROME KENNETH BARRETT 
MARCELLINE M. BARRY 
Joyce BAUMGARTNER 
JANICE HINSHAW BAYLIS 
ELMER LESLIE BENNETT 
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CARRELL HuSCROFT BENSON 
WILLIAM HoLtMeEsS BENTLEY 
PETER JOHN BEROKOFF 
WALLACE HILL BEST 

JOHN RICHARD BEUKEMA 
JEAN LOUISE BICKFORD 

Jor BOWERSOX, JR. 

Liroyp Davin BOWLES 
EDWARD JAMES BOYER 
SAMUEL CASE BRADFORD 
HAROLD B, BRADLEY 
DONALD MERRILL BREMER 
PAUL DONALD BRETT, JR. 
BARBARA ANN BRICKSON 
ELEANOR JANE BRIGGS 
SHIRLEY JEAN BROWN 

JOAN BRUCE 

GERALD JEROME BURKE 
ELANORE MELLIN BuRT 
JOHN FADGEN CAMPBELL 
DorotTHuy ALICE CARDEN 
GORDON DAVIDSON CARPENTER 
JACK LEE CARSON 
MARGARET ELIZABETH CHASIN 
DoroTHY WYATT CHAVANNES 
May LucILLE CHRISTENSEN 
RICHARD HUGH CLUCAS 
JACK HALE COFFELT 

RUTH MILLER COLLINGS 
MARIBELL COMPTON 
WALTER DENYER COOMBS 
WILLIAM ROLAND CONNELL 
WILLIAM W. CRAIN 

HARRY LANE CRANDALL 
RANDALYN LORRAINE CROSBY 
Morris Jos—EPH CRUM 
Victor A. CUCCIA 
MARGARET BARDWELL CURRAY 
HAL THOMAS CuRTIS 

CECIL GILBERT DAVIS, JR. 
BETTY Ros—E DAWSON 
ROBERT MILBACH DEANE 
WILLIAM J. DELKENER 
WILLIAM FRANK DE Mario 
IAN CHEVALIER DEMING 
ROGER JOSEPH DESAUTELS 

F, BURNELL DIETSCH 
ARTHUR LIONEL Drxon 
EMELIE RUTH DODGE 
BARBARA JEAN DOLTON 
JOAN DONOVAN 

PATRICIA DRURY 

LEWwIs BYRON DUKE 

RALPH EADES 
WILLIAM DELOos ELDRED 
LERELLE FRANCES ENGLE 
Louis HADLEY EVANS, Jr. 
RICHARD WARREN EVANS 
ELLEN Mary FAIRCHILD 


DEGREES 


PAUL L. FARANDA 

Mary ELIZABETH FARIS 
WILLIAM HOPKINS FARMER 
GALE BURTON FARQUHAR 
EDWIN CLAYTON FERGUSON 
Mary Lou FIFE 

GEORGE FINNIE 

BETTY JOYCE FISCHER 

CARL EDWARD FLECK 
BARBARA JEAN FOSSETT 
WAYNE EDWARD FOUNTAIN 
JOHN SAMUEL Fox 
MorTIMER GEORGE FRANCISCUS 
EDWARD FRANCIS GAINES 
Lopy RALPH GALASSI 


NICHOLAS STEPHEN GANDOLFO, JR. 


WARREN M. GANNON 
GEORGE WILLIAM GIBSON 
WILLIAM STEWART GIBSON 
JOAN HARRIET GISSBERG 
MARGARET ELOISE GOEBEL 
PATRICIA ANN GRABENDIKE 
ROBERT THEODORE GREEN 
WILLIAM JAMES GRISWOLD 
JOHN GRANT GRUMM 
EUGENE GEORGE HAAS 
GEORGETTE LOUISE HADDAD 
ELIZABETH ANN HALFPENNY 
FREEMAN FRANKLIN HALL, JR. 
ROBERT CHARLES HALL 
FREDERIC KIRK HALLAM 
DoNALD S. HAMMACK 
WILBUR ALBERT HAMMAN, JR. — 
ALBERT CHRISTIAN HANSEN, JR. 
ROBERT Louis HANSEN 
JAMES GORDON HANSON 
Davip THURSTON HARSHMAN 
ELIZABETH HART 

CHARLES WARREN HARTWELL 
JOANNE HASKELL 

FRANK EpGAR HAVENS, III 
WILLIAM Louis HEIL 

Roy W. HEIMBUCH, JR. 
HENRY WILLIAM HEINICHEN 
WALTER JOHN HESNAULT, JR. 
WILLIAM ERVIN HEYLER 
CAROLINE COWAN HICKEY 
RALEIGH G. HILEMAN 

CaROL EMILy HouGH 
JosEPH LLEWELLYN HOWELL 
GRANVILLE WILLIAM HUME 
JOHN RICHARD HURLEY 
WALTER ELBERT HYCHE 
GEORGE SEWARD INGERSOLL 
ROBERT LEE INGERSOLL 

JoHN HousTON INGLE 

Mary FRANCES DAVIS JACOBS 
PAUL D. JACOBS 

STEVEN MICHAEL JACOBS 


DEGREES 


EARLE LLOYD JAGER 

HAROLD WALTER JARVIS 
RALPH WILLIAM JEFFS 
PHYLLIS THELMA JENSEN 
JOSEPH BENJAMIN JOHNSON 
LLoyD STANFORD JOHNSON 
MARSHALL CLAYTON JOHNSON, Jr. 
MERWIN ROBERT JOHNSON 
OLIVER FLOYD JOHNSON 
RICHARD BENJAMIN JOHNSON 
FRANCIS JOHN JOHNSTON 
SARA JUNG 

CHARLES W. PAUL KAMANSKI 
JOHN B. KALER 

EsTHER KALLSHIAN 

REGINALD LEE KING 

JOANN LOUISE KIRKPATRICK 
GERALD ARNEY KLEIN 
GRETCHEN ELIZABETH SAPPER KLINCK 
ROBERT LEE KNISS 

WARREN JAY KREML 
CORRINE JANET LANE 
HAROLD EUGENE LANNOM 
ALVIN THOMAS LASBURY 
ROBERT DEAN LAWRENCE 
LESTER C. LEE 

ROBERT SHERMAN LEVIN 
RICHARD JOHN LIGHTHALIL, JR. 
MARGARET LUCILLE LINDSAY 
GEORGE H. LINNERT 

WARREN HARVEY LOCKWOOD 
DONALD RICE LOFTSGORDON 
LYNN DANA LOMEN 

JOSEPH FINDLEY LONG 

JOHN CRANSTON LOVEJOY, Jr. 
GEORGE E. LOWERRE, JR. 
PAUL Lowry, JR. 

EUGENIA JANE MCALLISTER 
DoroTHy LAVERE McCoy 
LELAND EMERY MCCRORY 
ARTHUR WILSON MCKELVEY, JR. 
Mary MarTIN MCKENNA 
DoucLas MACKENZIE 

ROBERT MCLACHLAN 

JOHN MaALcoLM MCLAIN 
GERALD R. MCLAUGHLIN 
HELEN JEAN MCMULLEN 
ROBERT WYNN MACNAIR 
ROBERT WANNER MCNARY 
STUART JAY MANDELL 

RUTH ELAINE MANN 

ALLEN WINTER MANSFIELD 
ARTHUR SANFORD MARMADUKE 
THOMAS LEIGHTON MARPLE 
MICHAEL GARNIG MASOIAN 
ROBERT L. MAULLER 

MIKE Mayo 

CHARLES EDWARD MENNING 
OLIVE MARIAN MIER 


JAMES EDWARD MIERAS 
HOWARD WALLACE MILLER 
JEAN RUTH MILLER 
TURLEY RAY MINGS 
ROBERT W. MONTGOMERY 
LouiszE CoL_By Moopy 


ROBERT BERRY MOORE 


Joyce LYNN MorRGAN 
EMERY WALN MorRISON 
PAUL MACKLIN MorsE 
DoroTHY JEAN MULLEN 


JOs—EPH DoBLE MULLENDER, JR. 


Mary CATHERINE MUNDY 


WEYMOUTH WHEATLEY MURRAY 


JACK DONALD Narr 

JAMES HENRY NEUMEISTER 
WARREN JOHN NEWSWANGER 
CAROL ELIZABETH NIPPER 
Davip LEE ODELL 

MARILYN IRENE ODELL 
THOMAS WILLIAM OGLESBY 
JACK MAYNARD OLESON 
ROBERT MARTIN OLSEN 
ROBERT HASKELL OYLER 
WILLIAM MARTIN PADOSHEK 
MarTHA ANNE PALMER 
MILES WILLIAM PARKER 
RICHARD ROBBINS PARLOUR 
FRED CLIFTON PATTERSON 
PHILLIP GEORGE PERRIN 
WARREN EUGENE PETERSON 
WILLIAM F. PIKE 

Mir1AM ANN PLANCK 
WILLIAM ALBERT POTTER 
BETTY CAROLYN PRESCOTT 
Roy PRIMACK 

DONALD J. PROCTOR 
ROBERT RAY PROCTOR 
ELEANOR ALICE PROSSER 
RICHARD JACKSON PURSLEY 
Epwarp Huco RALI, JR. 
DEAN STEWART RASMUSSEN 
ROBERT GEORGE RASMUSSEN 
THOMAS MANKELL REES 
PATRICIA ANN REMMEN 
JERREL THURSTON RICHARDS 
WILLIAM HERBERT RINEHART 
EUGENE ELBERT ROBERTS 
PuILip C. ROBERTS 
ANTHONY IGNATIUS ROBINSON 
Davip STUART ROBINSON 
ROBERT ALLAN ROCK 
NorRMAN EDWARD RODGER 
DONALD EARLE ROSINE 
IRVIN MELBOURNE ROTH 
ARTHUR B. ROZELL 
WILFRED RUSSELL 

ERVIN DONALD RYMES 
IvAN RONALD RYMES 
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GoRDON S. SALISBURY JACK Ray SWIHART 

WYN ISABELLE SARGENT ROBERT B. TALLARICO 

JACK H. SATTERLEE DONALD HOSHIHIKO TANZAWA 
DUKE SAUNDERS HuGH ROWLAND TASSEY 
ILENE NEELY SAUNDERS ROSALIE ELBERTA THOMAS 
Lewis F. SCARR ALVIN HINTON THOMPSON 
MELVIN LEONARD SCHLOSSMAN GRACE E. THOMSON 

Hayes G. SCHLUNDT JEAN ELIZABETH THOMSON 
JEAN LOUISE SCHNEIDER JACQUELINE ANN TREMAYNE 
VICTOR EARL SCHWENK FREDERICK THOMAS TROTTER 
RUTH ELAINE SCOTT JOHN IRWIN TROTTER 

JOAN MILDRED SELLERY JOHN A. TURNEY 

LILIAN JEAN SHAFFER CHARLES WILLIAM VEAZEY 
BETTY JEAN SHANDORF JEAN ELIZABETH VON CHRISTIERSON 
KENNETH H,. SHEETS JOHN STORER WADDELL, JR. 
FRANCES Hoyt SHERRILL GLORIA GODFREY WADE 
Harry EDWARD SIMMONS, JR. ROBERT HAGEN WARREN 
LESLIE WALKER SIX LEILA MARIE WATERHOUSE 
ANNE LEE SKINNER Davin Howry WATRY 
SIDNEY BERNARD SLIFKIN DAVID WILLIAM WEATHERFORD 
CARL MARTIN SMITH FRANK BEVERLEY WEBBER 
GLENN PEARMAN SMITH STANLEY BLOSSER WEBSTER 

J. P. SMITH CAROL RIDDERHOF WESSELS 
NEAL G. SMITH HARRY JAMES WESTON 
STEPHEN LAURENCE SMITH STEPHEN LORD WHITTLESEY 
EDWARD A. SMYTH, JR. GEORGE HENRY WICHMAN 
ROBERT MEREDITH SPENCER FRANK L. WIEFELS 

VIRGINIA STANTON Davip C. WIGGLESWORTH 
JOANN STARR RALPH HENRY WILCOX 
GEORGE WALDO STEARNS Ross GERRY WILLIAMS 

Davip EVAN STEVENS DARLEEN ALICE WILSON 
COURTLAND JOHN STEWART CARROLL DELOSE WOOD, JR. 
ROBERT KNIFFEN STEWART RALPH Moore Woop, Jr. 
JAMES DUNCAN STIVER ALLAN EARLE WOODHULL, JR. 
WILLIAM PIKE STOCKTON AGNES IONE WOODSIDE 

OWEN WALTER STRANGE, JR. JOHN WARREN YOUNGSTROM 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1949-50 


Doctor-of Divinity a eh mcs te A 2 
Doctor of Lats ee 5 oes cei cg Ne SE a i 3 
Doctor -of Literatdre ) eee a a 1 
Doctor vof® Sérenced sre E 8 ee ae Se ae 1 
Master of Arts ae a Oe Ey ad ee 29 
Bachelor ‘of Arts: 25 eh 330 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1949-50 


During the year 1949-50 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa: 


MARCELLINE M. BARRY JAMES OTIs HANLEY 
WALLACE HILL BEST ~ HowarpD C, LocKwoop 
JOHN RICHARD BEUKEMA MARGARET JEAN LYNN 
WILLIAM W. CRAIN Joyce LYNN MorRGAN 
PATRICIA DRURY ) ELEANOR ALICE PROSSER 
JAMES L. FERGUSON IRVIN MELBOURNE ROTH 
WAYNE EDWARD FOUNTAIN JOAN MILDRED SELLERY 
ROBERT KENNETH FROYD KENNETH H. SHEETS 
JOAN HARRIET GISSBERG GLENN PEARMAN SMITH 


FREEMAN FRANKLIN HALL, JR. JOHN IRWIN TROTTER 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North Fig- 
ueroa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; from 
Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado Boule- 
vard west. 


The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” and 
the Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
Asbury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock ‘5’ car line 
in Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 


Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of the College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Inquiry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
be addressed to the Dean of the Faculty. 


Other inquiries should be addressed to the offices named below: 


Admission of students... . . . . . . » Directot of Admissions 
Alumni affaits . 6.0 kn eo. oe Director on iene 
Business affairs...) 63 ee os ge rr 
Catalogues and bulletins . . .. . ... . . Secretary of the Faculty 
Public events and lectures . . . . . . . . Director of Thorne Hall 
Scholarships, employment and student aid . . . Director of Student Aid 
Student Affairs ¢-. 2s) eee 8 eis 6 i 
Summer Session . . .. . . . . . . Director of the Summer Session 
Transcripts of Records, etc.’ .) 5. » . s .|s |. 
Veterans’) Affaits.ic0). 0 06. Ne ey) ye) rr 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1951-1952 


FIRST SEMESTER 


SEPTEMBER 13, Thursday - SEPTEMBER 14, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 17, Monday: Classes Begin. 


NovEMBER 22, Thursday, through NOVEMBER 25, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 

DECEMBER 19, Wednesday, through JANUARY 1, Tuesday: Christmas Vaca- 
tion. 


JANUARY 11, Friday: Classes end. 


JANUARY 16, Wednesday, through JANUARY 24, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


JANUARY 31, Thursday - FEBRUARY 1, Friday: Registration. 
FEBRUARY 4, Monday: Classes Begin. 

APRIL 5, Saturday, through Aprit 13, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 23, Friday: Classes end. 


May 26, Monday - May 27, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for June 
and September degree Candidates. 


May 28, Wednesday, through JUNE 6, Friday: Final Course Examinations. 


JUNE 9, Monday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1952 


JUNE 23, Monday - AuGusrT 1, Friday, inclusive. 


1951 
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HISTORY AND ORGANIZATION 


Occidental College is a private, independent, co-edugational institution of 
Christian ideals which seeks to provide a practical liberal education in the arts 
and sciences in a friendly and democratic environment. The aim of the insti- 
tution as stated in its original prospectus was ‘““To secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realize a culture that is practical and Christian.” 
Still remaining as an objective, that expression of purpose guides the plan of 
study and the life of the College. Occidental is concerned with promoting the 
intellectual, moral, physical, and spiritual well-being of its students. 


Founded on April 20, 1887, by a group of Presbyterian ministers and 
laymen, it has maintained the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 
institution as called for by its charter. The College reports annually to the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. con- 
cerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even though not 
organically connected with that church. The College cordially acknowledges its 
gratitude to the church for its aid in many ways and appreciates the recognition 
accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) for its character as a college of 
Christian ideals and service. 


The curriculum of the College provides opportunity to study the funda- 
mental liberal arts subjects, working toward the degrees of either Bachelor of 
Arts or Master of Arts. In other sections of this catalogue will be found full 
details of the curriculum and of the plans for both undergraduate and graduate 
study. 


The College has a faculty of approximately one hundred members. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hundred and 
fifty and the graduate student body to approximately one hundred in number. 


Standard in its field, Occidental is accredited by the leading national 
education agencies. It is on the accredited list of the Western College Asso- 
ciation; its women graduates are admitted to membership in the American 
Association of University Women; and by authority of the California State 
Department of Education it has the right of recommending candidates for 
elementary, secondary and junior college teachers’ credentials. The Delta 


Chapter of California of Phi Beta Kappa was established at Occidental College 
in 1926. 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of the College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees of thirty 
members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by the Alumni 
Association and serve for a period of three years; the remainder are elected 
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at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exercises general over- 
sight of the College, determines its fundamental policies, supervises its finances, 
and appoints its administrative and instructional officers. 


The administrative officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility 
of administering the educational policy and functioning of the College, and 
in cooperation with a student association, organized under a constitution and 
by-laws, control certain student enterprises placed under the supervision of 
joint faculty and student committees. 


Because of its location, about midway between Pasadena and the business 
center of Los Angeles, Occidental enjoys certain special advantages. Its large 
and secluded campus of more than one hundred acres enables the College to 
be free from the noise and confusion of the city and to live its life in an environ- 
ment of tranquillity and beauty. At the same time, because of its proximity to 
Los Angeles, Occidental possesses the advantages enjoyed by a metropolitan 
college. Its urban. opportunities for students for visitation, observation and 
study include civic institutions, industries, clinics, studios, laboratories and 
cultural centers. Among the institutions within close reach are the Huntington 
Library; the Southwest Museum; the Los Angeles County Museum of Att, 
History and Science; and the Mount Wilson Observatory of the Carnegie 
Institute. 


Occidental’s equipment and eighteen major structures are all of modern 
type. Elsewhere in this publication there will be found a description of the 
campus and of the buildings and equipment which have been developed since 
the College moved to its present location in 1914. 


PRESIDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


EPEC RL CER Y 22 ove es bie es a eS a cei pl ie 1887-1891 
SRA ES) ELE RONG, begets Pic, CM 1S, 22 eps A Sees eG Se yet deate ak 1891-1894 
Berane Pe ONDED canny ete Oo Month Ss 1894-1896 
EINE ESSE U5 VES lag pe eae ee ee en 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy W. WapDsworTH ....... 5 Ss SEO ie i oe ee te 1897-1905 
“Dr. WILLIAM STEWART YOUNG (Acting President) -.....00.2220..00.---- 1905-1906 
MEBGFING ILLAS BAERS ooo eee da Se re te Ba 1906-1916 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burr (Acting President) 2.022220... 1916-1917 
2 BES Sh TALS SIRs a eg ee Eade, ja este AO OU ee aaa 1917-1920 
Dr. THoMAS GreGcory Burt (Acting President) _.0..0.....seeseeeeoee 1920-1921 
RESON TY BIRD We 2 oe ace et seen a ks eee Oem meaty 1921-1946 
Dr. RoBert G. CLELAND (Acting President) ............ First Semester 1927-1928 
DemariHuR G. Coons (Acting President): 2.0.20 eke 1945-1946 


Dr. ARTHUR G. Coons 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


HAROLD C. *(MCCEELUAN 6c) tetocloecevadendeet ts a eens ee he President 
RICHARD "We MICU AR Sil Ge sien ee ree First Vice-President 
Mrs: JAMES; Go NEWCOMB: 2) Ges re Le Second Vice-President 
FRED FF SM CBAINE: 3o5 ae os ce at Treasurer and Assistant Secretary 
DAN |S.) HAMMACK yh een aon a ie ls a Secretary 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees . 
REMSEN ‘Bmp; ‘DD. FUL.Ds WA Dee Carmel 


ARTHUR WW. BUEFI MED 2 iE ail coco un ete Long Beach 
JED. WecBUBRNS 1 face tiesto ein edi cee ee eer Los Angeles 
STUART CHEVALIER, “LL 2)) 3 peo ee Pasadena 
HERBERT Go WYLIE) gage ete ee ee re Los Angeles 
ARCHIBALD) BD. Y OUNG,. Gc ent ee eee plates: ede Pasadena 
Term expires 1952 
HUGENE. “CARSON: BLAKE, (D.D 24 ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
DYAN-S, PIAM MACK 203 23 A ase ee eee South Pasadena 
RAYMOND: Gi RENYON, 20-02 ee San Marino 
FRANK IN RUSH 23. hr oa ah South Pasadena 
MRS MAYNARD J. *TOLLA 0 oe ee ee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1953 
EcBRIC BLO DIDS Do Uk mie ee ie La Canada 
MISSY LOUISE: KELLOGG) 6 Ryde es oe ee Palmer, Alaska 
RIGHARD. WissMILLAR? 0c. oe 5 es es pe eee ee Pasadena 
KENNETH U2 NORRIS 22.020.00,  ee od ee 2ee e San Marino 
FRED (Eo SCHAUER U5 Per ae Ns ee er Santa Barbara 
Term expires 1954 
RICHARD BARD ee hl a ee aes gy ene Port Hueneme 
EDWARD OV CARTER 6 coc. scot eouc en eagh ee nee agedhorse ie eee Los Angeles 
Mrs. IRENz TAYLOR: HEINEMAN, LL. Disko cks Glendale 
GLEN cE) SHUN TSBERGER®.. 861k AUN kee be een ke Montrose 
JOHN KK. (NORTHROP, (Sc.D. ol oe ge hee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1955 
P. MARTIN BAKER, D.Dicieso Se ee San Marino 
ROBERT." J. HADDEN, 9 2 Se eee ee Pasadena 
WILLIAM, H, JOYCE JRa8 ea, BR eee ee San Marino 
HaroupiG, (MCCLELPANS 2024. 2 oh ee en San Marino 
GRAHAM. LEE STERLING, JR.¢45.81 10 ee ee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1956 
Ka) Ly CARVER Sh. ce aed oe cae en See e paaat gi ce adh See San Marino 
ROBERT G.’ CELAND, Ph.D. LIDG: TED oe Pasadena 
Mrs; -EuCLIp. W.-McCBaipi ignore er Greenwich, Conn. 
Miss: (ANNE: MUMFORD 2). (35 eee eh ede ee Los Angeles 
Mrs. JAMES. G. “NEWCOMB...... 5 faewheieg, Gh ee eee Pasadena 
Mrs. sHALLETYT .FHORNE. 40 ee ee Pasadena 


*For the calendar year 1951. 
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ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1952 


OE TOES Csi coh Te AD eae oepeante ye a Sled Gig oe ee al One are War“ atieiped EER Pasadena 
Term expires 1953 

SS SOE GETS ala” BUG Oe AA CeoMt gs et DSA BA Bt BB OEE, Si ea alana tate i aa RO San Marino 
Term expires 1954 

RARE CAPER here as it ee ee NS a we Soe se Pasadena 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. MCCLELLAN, Chairman; Dr. BLAKE, Dr. CLELAND, Mr. 
HAMMACK, Mr. KENYON, Mr. MILLAR, Mrs. NeEwcoms, Mr. Rusu. 


Degrees: BisHop BLoy, Chairman; Dr. BAKER, Dr. BLAKE, Dr. BUELL, 
Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mr. HUNTSBERGER. 


Development: Mr. MCCLELLAN, Chairman; Dr. BAKER, Mr. MILLar. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. CLELAND, Chairman; Dr. BLAKE, BISHOP 
Bioy, Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HADDEN, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Miss MUMFORD. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. MILLAR, Chairman; Mr. CARTER, Mr. 
CARVER, Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HADDEN, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Norris, Mr. 
RusH, Dr. ARTHUR YOUNG. 


Grounds and Buildings: MR. STERLING, Chairman; Mr. Barb, Mr. Car- 
VER, Mr. CooPER, Mr. Joyce, Miss KELLOGG, Mrs. NEwcoms, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. Norturop, Mrs. THORNE. 


Legal: MR. HAMMACK, Chairman; Mr. CHEVALIER, Mr. HUNTSBERGER, 
Mr. SCHAUER, MR. STERLING. 


Library: Mr. JoNEs, Chairman; Dr. CLELAND, Mrs. HEINEMAN, Mrs. 
McBripE, Miss MUMFORD, Mr. NORTHROP. 


Nominations: Mr. HAMMACK, Chairman; Dr. CLELAND, Mr. KENYON, 
Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. MILLar, Mrs. TOL. 


Pensions: Mr. KENYON, Chairman; Mr. Barp, Mr. HAMMACK, Dr. 
ARTHUR YOUNG. 


Religious Life: DR. CLELAND, Chairman; Dr. BAKER, DR. BLAKE, BISHOP 
Bioy, Mrs. HEINEMAN. 


Student Interests: Mr. HUNTSBERGER, Chairman; Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
JONEs, Mrs. NEwcoms, Mr. STERLING, Mrs. THORNE, Mrs. TOLL. 


*For the calendar year 1951. 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 


1951-1952 
ARTHUR GARDINER ‘GCOONS,:Ph Ds (LE Dien ee eee President 
GLENN: SUDUMKE; PRiD SX hye te te ee ees Dean of the Faculty 
REDS ERENCHUMCI AINA AA Dito 2002s, acer Comptroller 
f. THURSTON -HIARSHMAN, A; D2 fee ete ee Assistant to the President 
ELSIE MAY SMUPHIESSIMMAL SY hc SA, SN Ee ee ee Dean of Women 
BEN TAMINS HAYS CULLEY, Ed.D... cs... 4.cpnee ee Dean of Men and Director 
of Student Aid 
FLORENCE (NORMA |BRADY, A: Bi: 2hetcl 2 ahd Registrar 
and Secretary of the Faculty 
Rew, \WALLACHA BOWMAN. B.Oath ce ee eae Director of Admissions 
GILBERT BRIGHOUSE; "Ph. Drs ers, ei eee Director of Graduate Studies 
RICHARD PE OREA TH, Ph.D.) frie eee ae Divector of the Summer Session 
RAUL He DAVIS, (ACB ob ete nak Consultant on Public Relations and Finance 
ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE “MCCiLoy,, "MM S200. ace. 5. ace Librarian 
HuBERT.C. NOBLE, (MAs Dd) te Chaplain 
JANET, BVIOTin DS bya eeee ee tes cee Manager of Residence, Office Manager, 
and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
LAURENCE RUSSELL CooK, M.A..........:..-- Director of Publicity and Publications 
ROBERT) LOUIS SHABER, A Biiwcteee as Director of Alumni Activities 


PEON UETTINGER ACB tg ie seat eee Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 


FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in groups as 
indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the first appoint- 
ment is given after each name. The appointments and academic rank indicated 
are for the current academic year, 1951-52. Marginal references are as fol- 
lows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; (+) on leave of absence for first 
semester only; (7) on leave of absence for second semester only; (*) appoint- 
ment for first semester only; (°) appointment for second semester only. 


ARTHUR GARDINER COONS (1927 ).......--0:c-ee000000++ President of the College and 
FA Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph.D., 1927, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; LL.D., 1946, Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; 

LL.D., 1951, Pomona College. 
STIRS SAS Cd BEB THES RM GSE 10) Vn lie ee Dean of the Faculty and 
Professor of History 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California 

at Los Angeles. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924)..........2.22:-:c0ceeeceeeee=- Director of Athletics, 
Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 

B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


®RICHARD NORMAN: BAISDEN <(1949) 200 ooc. ooo acescnahenenrceneet- Assistant Professor 
of Political Science 
A.B., 1946, Rutgers University; M.A., 1948, University of Chicago. 


JAMES GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935))..........s--0ca0: Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of Cali- 
fornia. - 

JOSEPH HAROLD BIRMAN (1949).................- Instructor, Department of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology. 
WERNON LEROY BOLLMAN (1936) 2.000. Professor of Physics 

B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of 
Technology. 
PED DRANILEY (1930) 20 oe SE es Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. 
SILBER Ts BRIGHOUSE (1938) si. 20. siecectcensdedessteoae vale nutee Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Graduate Studies 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Iowa. 


ERS LEOCK IR (EO 90) license ecsa Asc bee tse Ni bpedgsgs meet eat Instructor, 
Department of Economics 
A.B., 1948; M.A., 1949, Occidental College. 
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ROGER K. BURKE (1947)......-..-0-:--000000 Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 


CHARLES N. BUTT (1946).......22.-.--.s--cecces-ceee- Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, and Audio-Visual Coordinator 
B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. 


ROBERT «GLASS (CLELAND (19012) 23. ae Professor of History © 


A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; 
LL.D., 1941, Coe College; Litt.D., 1943, Occidental College. 


DaAvip Goes (4947) ace eee ete: Assistant Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


WLLBERT CROISSANT (19277) 3c eee tee Assoctate Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN HAYS CULLEY ((1943) oo cia stro eae Dean of Men and 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1934; M.S. Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


JOHN SDAVISH(1950) 6 Assistant Professor of Vertebrate Zoology 
and Assistant Director, Moore Laboratory 
A.B., 1937, Yale University; Ph.D., 1950, University of California. 


ROY: DENNIS 3¢ 1935 ure scott ee Instructor, Department of Physical 
Education and Coach of Football and Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. ; 


LAURENCE DE RY CKE "(1943 jo Se ee Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of 
California. 

ROY. W. FAIRCHILD (1950) ec ee Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1943, University of California; B.D., 1946, San Francisco Theological Semi- 
nary; M.A., 1947, University of Chicago. 


HAZEL ELIZABETH TIELD (1927 ) cea te eae Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 
1927, University of California. 


* AUSTIN E. FIFE (1946).....0.5.0..0 Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
on military leave; Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 


A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; 
Ph.D., 1939, Stanford University; Major, U.S.A.F.R. 


MARGERY FREEMAN (1940)......-.-----0--ececcceceeeees Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 
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NORMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ........---2.:2-:-::0e-eese0++ Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of 
Southern California. 

RIDA ee PEOUSHAME CLO SO)}i> crs ees a Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 


abi tay SILOYN (1946) 1000 oi a Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, 
University of London; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


ie Pipl (eT Cy GAPE DON Sige DE eid ao nN ee Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


PrseeOTe ARDY. (1923 uate ele a ee ee i! Norman Bridge Professor 
of Hispanic American History 


A.B., 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1913, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, 
University of California. 


Beet et AZ Ett TAOUSTONG (1929 ) asi onsen non pe mnnc acti Professor of English 
A.B., 1903; M.A., 1904, Williams College; Ph.D., 1910, Harvard University. 


LUTHER B. JENNINGS (1949) ...............-.. Instructor, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


PAU IGHNSON (1947) sence cs... Associate Professor of Mathematics 


M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Tech- 
nology. ! 


GEORGE PAYTON JORDAN (1946)..........-..--- Instructor, Department of Physical 
Education, Coach of Track and Assistant Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


PEN ESTINE ADELE KINNEY. (1925) .0o00- sec. cicene eto Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 


Harry ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) .....---:---:ce:eseceeeeeeteee=" Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 


Agi. KLAFS (1950))..0,p-.-.ecaareae Assistant Professor of Physical Education 


B.P.E., 1933, Indianapolis College; B.S. Ed., 1941, Indiana University; M.A., 1950, - 
Montana State University. 


SeehietH SAMUEL KURTZ (1946) 3 a ah Professor of English 


A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1933; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 
1947, Yale University. 


rt ARS TOAST he tse Lee ap cone Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, 
Brown University. 


Ren LAMBERT (1948 oot esaee Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 
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CorA BurT LAURIDSEN (1946).........00.22.2:-20+- Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

CHARLES FREDERICK LINDSLEY (1923) ......-------cececeseceseerseases Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1932, University of Southern 
California. 

LANOR LOMBARD) C1950) 232i ee ee: Instructor, Department of Speech 
B.A., 1949, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1950, University of 
Oregon. 

ELIZABETH JOHNSTONE MCCLoy (1924)..........-------++- Librarian and Instructor 

in Library 


A.B., 1913, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


RAYMOND GOSS MCKELVEY (1939).....-.-.sc-ssscece0- Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931 Claremont Colleges. 


JoHN WiLtiAM McMENAMIN (1946)..............-- Assistant Professor of Biology 


AB., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


JouHN D. MarTIN (1951)............ Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
Captain, U.S.A.F.R, 


*DONALD HAROLD MARVIN (1949)............-- Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 


PooNn-KAN Mok (1944)........ Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


ROBERT EL. MOORE IGIO50)) co.) itt ace ee Research Associate and Director, 
Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


A.B., 1908, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 
1949, Occidental College. 


FREDERICK CLIFTON NEFF (1950)..........-..-2----- Assistant Professor of Education 


B.Sc., 1935; M.A., 1941, Ohio State University; Ed. D., 1950, University of California 
at Los Angeles. 


OREN 5. NICK EESO( 1951) trtemcnon es Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
B.A., 1938, Fresno State College; Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A.F. 


HuBeErt C. NoBie (1944)...........- Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A. 
1931, Columbia University; D.D., 1950, University of Dubuque. 


KENNETH OLIVER” (1948) ae Aa ea eee ee Professor of English 


A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 
1947, University of Wisconsin. 
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OMAR M. Paxson (1950)............ Instructor, Department of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 


CONSTANCE M. PERKINS (1947 )..-... 2:20:22...) 3055, Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 


AE Gi De Oa TS BO 9 Be ci lp a  e  E Assistant Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 


SAMUEL PUSATERE( 1948) ooo sabe sereoge- Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1936; M.A., 1937, University of Buffalo; Ph.D., 1950, University of Southern 
California. 

RICHARD FRosT REATH (1947).............- Associate Professor of Political Science 


and Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


MorTON S. ROBERTS (1949).........-..+.-- Instructor, Departments of Mathematics 
and Physics 
A.B., 1948, Pomona College; M.Sc., 1949, California Institute of Technology. 


ON EDWARD RODES=(19 50 }ooo 0... csctenancnescanse~ Assistant Professor of History 


A.B., 1943, University of Southern California; Certificat d'Etudes Superieures 
d’Histoire, 1947, Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 
1949, Harvard University. 


RAYMOND ManrTIN SELLE Isa ie spent ale ra ann ma Professor of Biology 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, 
University of Southern California. 


PAUL MILLARD SHELDON (1950).........------+--+++- Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 


CLAUS RAYMOND SIMPSON: (1951) ..22...0-..--cssecceateees- Assistant Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics 
A.B., 1950, University of Southern California; Captain U.S.A.F.R. 


PeetU ae UNILEY, SINCLAIR (1922) 0 hs cyt Professor of Education 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 
Prue A OMITEIES ( 194A) ooo ores ead. tess aedeenetewe ree gee dusehes Dean of Women 


A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 


EIOWARD GOWAN (1934) oe al ace James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 


PAC HARIAL OWIFT, |Rii (1949) 2.2.4 cacy ee Instructor, Department of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. 


rere PAT LOR (L926) toys es terctstacencesep cue? Associate Professor of German 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


EVELYN FLAGG THOMPSON (1944)...0..0...cccceeoe Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 
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RICHARD L. THOMPSON (1951)....Assistant Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College; Captain, U.S.A.F.R. 

CARL FREDERICK TRIEB (1928) ooo ce Professor of Physical Education 
A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; 
Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 

PATRICIA MCGRATH WHITE (1942)........-.-..-csccececeeoens Instructor, Department of 

Physical Education 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College. 

*ROBERT CARLETON WHITE (1948)................-- Assistant Professor of Geology 

A.B., 1942, Dartmouth College; M.S., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 


WILLIAM ROBERT WINANS (1949).......-...------- Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1941; M.A., 1943, Wesleyan University; Ph.D., 1949, University of California. 
J: DONALD YOUNG (1936) 2a ee ee Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 


LECTURERS AND SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS 


ABRAHAM ARIAS-LARRETA (1949)...........--- Lecturer, Department of Languages 
M.Lit., 1934; Doctor of Philosophy and Letters, 1936; Ed.D., 1937, Universidad 
Nacional de La Libertad, Peru. 

MABEL. BARNES (C1950 20. eta toktse Lecturer, Department of Mathematics 


A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, Wisconsin University; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio 
State University. 


LILLIAN BLAIR (1950).......... By Special Appointment, Department of Education 
Ed B., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles. 
BLANGHE BROCKLEBANK | (1959 pica ees eke he ee Teacher of Piano 


Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 
OLIVER CARLSON (1950)........ By Special Appointment, Department of English 


DAVID E. CRAIGHBAD (1948 jo oe seers an eee ee Teacher of Organ 
B.Mus., 1946, Curtis Institute of Music. 

RICHARD SHIARSH C1921)) retest ees Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

REBECCA: HAIGHT HATHAWAY 1947 )<ccusce ein te eee et Teacher of Cello 
Cellist, 1928-40, San Francisco Symphony; 1943-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. | 

JosEPH A. HESTER, JR..........- By Special Appointment, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 

*ROBERT HINSHAW (1947) .202oe ct Lecturer, Department of Psychology 


A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.A., 1942; Ph.D., 1944, Princeton University; 
M.D., 1951, University of Southern California. 


LAURIS JONES (1951) ....2-. By Special Appointment, Department of Music 


A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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ANDREW KALPASCHNIKOFF (1948)...........- Lecturer, Department of Languages 


Lycee, Janson de Sailly; Baccalaureate and Master’s degrees in Law, Sorbonne, 
1910; Doctor, Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1911; Doctor in International 
Law, Moscow University, 1913; Graduate, Imperial Russian Diplomatic School. 


GOES STRONY A GLB OID eaeieniee gas ce lepe oc alae ie LE Teacher of Oboe 

DATO EEE URIBE, (2951) ooo note be! SDE, Sy Sian a Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 

PEGGY MCGLYNN McApoy (1950) ot By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
A.B., 1947, Immaculate Heart College. 


Breen IIAR VIN L942) yee A oon culgc sce taviean ested Teacher of Piano 
Curtis Institute of Music. 


PRM ceeePrINn« €1950) ree en ee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


JOHN E. PETERSEN (1949) ..By Special Appointment, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1932, Wagner College; B.Th., 1935, Luther Seminary; M.S., 1947, Columbia 
University. 

bDEDGAR C, PIERCE (1950)........ By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, University of Michigan. . 


STE CES Py Fo Sa a Le 36 pt e018 9 Ba ge og By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
Los Angeles State Normal School. 


SPURCELI SCHUBE (1946) ...-22.2 2s... Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
B.S., 1927; B.M., 1929; M.D., 1930, University of Cincinnati. 
Pye eUNDRE OK JETE (1950) <0, they na Gisssboncynrscseceecee By Special Appointment, 


. Department of Political Science 
LL.B., 1950, University of Southern California. 


GeorGE I. SMITH (1951)........ By Special Appointment, Department of Geology 
A.B., 1949, Colby College; M.S., 1951, California Institute of Technology. 


BAIA SNIDER (1947) cnr ttee cere tee ccocee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 

A.B., 1924, University of California; M.A., 1926, University of Southern California. 
PPOROTUY | DATTEY STRIFE (1940) noes ccepeannee By Special Appointment 


Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. 


MAX ALBERT TREUSCORFF (1948 ).......-.20--+----s2cceeeeeeeees By Special Appointment, 
Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris. 
Leo B. WyretTT (1949)......,By Special Appointment, Department of Philosophy 
A.B., 1947, Oklahoma City University; M.A., 1948, University of Colorado. 
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ASSISTANTS 


Lewis BYRON DUKE (1951)..........-- Graduate Assistant, History of Civilization 
A.B., 1950; M.A., 1951, Occidental College. 
FRANCES HICKEY (1050) een ee ee Curator, Department of Chemistry 


RICHARD C. KING (1951) .-------c---0-0:-- Graduate Assistant, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1951, Syracuse University. 
FRANCESCA CHESLEY REDDEN (1951).........0.2::2:essseseeeeees-Gdduate Assistant, 
History of Civilization 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College. 


IDAH M:. NVIUSTACH (IO5)) cee ne Graduate Assistant, History of Civilization 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College. 


FACULTY EMERITUS 


WILLIAM GORDON BELL (1909)....Professor of Romance Languages, Emeritus 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


ELBERT EDWIN CHANDLER (1909).......2---2:-0+++ Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 
1906, University of Chicago. 


GEORGE MARTIN DAY (1923) 2 o0cc.ecl. escent Professor of Soctology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern 
California. 


WALTER EARLE HARTLEY (1926)......Professor of Organ and Theory, Emeritus 


A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 
1924. 


HuGH SEARS LOWTHER (1924)........ Professor of Classical Languages, Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 


JOSEPH AMOS PipaL (1911).........2. Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919)........ Professor of Biology and Geology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard 


University. 

BENJAMIN ICcSTRLTERS (1021) gee cn ee eee Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1913, Cornell 
University. 

MARTIN JAMES STORMZAND (1926)........--.---+- Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, 
University of Chicago. 
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FACULTY COMMITTEES 


1951-1952 
Admissions: Brady, Bowman, Cole, Culley, Dumke, Smithies. 
Advisory: Coons, Culley, deRycke, Dumke, Gloyn, Reath, Smithies, Swan. 
Assembly: Lindsley, Coons, Dumke, Frodsham, Gross, McMenamin, 
Noble, Paxson, Perkins, Reath, A.S.O.C. Representative. 
Athletics: Kitkpatrick, W. W. Anderson, Culley, Dennis, Freestone, Hardy, 
Jordan, McLain, Schlegel, Shafer, A.S.O.C. Representative. 


Audio-Visual; Butt, Bickley, Croissant, Hare, Lindsley, McLain, Neff, 
Petrie. 


Counseling: Smithies, Brady, Cole, Culley, Dumke, Fairchild, Freeman, 
Freestone, Kinney, Lake, Noble. 


Curriculum: Bollman, Bickley, Birman, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, de- 
Rycke, Dumke, Gloyn, Hardy, Johnson, Lindsley, McKelvey, Oliver, Petrie, 
Selle, Sheldon, Swan, Trieb, Young. 


Faculty Discussion: Kurtz, Bollman, Dumke, McMenamin, Neff, Noble, 
Petrie, Reath. 


Faculty Interests: Selle, Dumke, Johnson, Kinney, Lambert, Lauridsen, 
Mok, Thompson. 


Foreign Students Advisory: Rodes, Arias-Larreta, Croissant, McMenamin, 
Winans, A.S.O.C. Representative. 


Graduate: Brighouse, Brady, Brantley, deRycke, Dumke, Lindsley, Oliver, 
Petrie, Swan. 


Health; Trieb, Dr. Anderson, W. W. Anderson, Burgar, Burke, Culley, 
Dennis, Hamilton, Klafs, McLain, Pusateri, Smithies. 
Library: Young, Baisden, Bullock, Dumke, Field, Kurtz, McCloy, Sheldon. 


Men’s Interests: Culley, W. W. Anderson, Birman, Klafs, Marvin, A.M.S. 
Representative. 


Religious Interests: Lambert, Fairchild, Freeman, Johnson, Lake, McMena- 
min, Noble, Wyett. 

Scholarships and Student Aid: deRycke, Bowman, Brady, Culley, Dumke, 
Freestone, McLain, Smithies. 

Student Conduct and Scholarship: Dumke, Bowman, Brady, Cole, Culley, 
Gloyn, Lindsley, Oliver, Smithies. 

Student Life: Fairchild, Baisden, Culley, Dumke, Hoit, Kurtz, Noble, 
Reath, Smithies, A.S.O.C. Representatives. 

Summer Session: Reath, Brady, Brighouse, Butt, Dumke, Freestone, Hoit, 
Jordan, McKelvey, Petrie. 


Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Hoit, Lombard, McCloy, 
Thompson, White. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF* 


ANNETTE sADAMS 225 s088 02 ences ele yan are ee Registrar's Office Assistant 
ESTHER “ALLBS Rte tee ie tee in irene ee Office Assistant 
CAROLYN] PAYARS OAL eo ee ore rrec de g eeee eee Registrar's Office Assistant 
Joyce BAUMGARTNER, A.B...........2.2..22---+- Secretary to the Department of Music 
MARY BINGHAM. [228 ee ei Secretary to Assistant to the President 
WILLIAMAB BLOCKS IMA SOG P. A nett io eee Principal Accountant 
ANNE WW. “BLUNT: 2 as eur Office Assistant, Department of Education 
ORA:E. BOXs 2 5 ee ae age Secretary to the Director of Alumni Activities 
JEANIE MCT BURKE ete epee cee eee ae Secretary to the Chaplain 
ALMA IM, (CREAGBR: SDN es ek cena Manager of Bookstore, and Manager 
of Student Activities 

Mary CRONIN Ser ee Office Assistant 
Rira M:> COMMINGS 0 a0 a Secretary to the Audio-Visual Coordinator 
DORIS MC DIL TOI see aa on eck wees ene Secretary to the Graduate Manager 
GSLADY'S SOON AEDSON 203 20.02 ee ee ee Office Assistant 
PATRICIAZIOUGE AS) AD ere tn te eee Secretary to the Dean of the Faculty 
ZERILDA DUVALL, Ajdcuy 3 asco Registrar's Office Assistant 
ROSIN ALEIELINE oor panes Ee ee Secretary to the Air ROTC Staff 
ADELE M. HENDRICKSON..........--2..---0++- Cashier and Secretary to the Accountant 
BANCO ERS teres. os con peal baal oe Assistant to the Director of Publicity 
MARY Eo LAMBERT 45/0 aT ae Accountant's Office Assistant 
MARGUERITE E. LAURIANTE, A.B......... Secretary to the Director of Thorne Hall 
MarILyn L. MAcDoNnaALD, A.B....0.02..2..00.------- Secretary to the Dean of Women 
LEONA M. MALONE............-- Secretary to the Department of Physical Education 
Nancy H. Osuiro.........- Secretary to the Department of History of Civilization 
JEADGPAULE, (A.D... Ae on Secretary to the President, and Assistant Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees 

ESTHER’ PIERCE 33 G12) Joho a ere, eae eee Registrar’s Office Assistant 
P.M. RICHARDS 25 aii cgi gaa Tena rca. eae ee Assistant to the Accountant 
WANDALE. RUDDEEIAi sg aa eee Office Assistant in Charge of Mailing 
RANGES SC GEORGE sie 2 oe. Secretary to the Department of Psychology 
and to the Director of Graduate Studies 

CHARLES SCHLEGEL GAS Bixee! hee i eke eee Graduate Manager of Athletics 
Mary W. SKINNER, M.A......... Secretary to the Director of the Summer Session 
MARION By SMAL Boh ing) cece eee reuse eee Registrar's Office Assistant 
Marie Us STEVENS 20s aa eee ele ee Secretary, Veterans Office 
PRANCES “C2 THOMAS, A-Data ee Office Assistant, Alumni O ffice 
INANCY.], TIPTON} ACB ae Secretary to the Dean of Men and Director of 
Student Aid, and to the Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement 

ANN R. WHITAKER: (cit gts ene se eae Secretary to the Comptroller 


To be assigned.......... Secretary to the Manager of Residence and Office Manager 
*As of July 1; 1951; 
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FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION 


Bee EAU RISO IER ANC = roses cnc -csds ranted vave aie tcdnctt, oat ennifnsb Seach stan nie Manager 
DISEASE Lule USSPRE) INTE AES BSE pb epee ie a ec Gt pe beer ae Sm Assistant Manager 
ONESIES. 1 he 5 8 END Rilae ante ce arabe ce fae leben MEU Ale Reet tue OER a Office Assistant 


HEAD RESIDENTS 


Ge So oe SUE ES ata SP IRea ARE Sagal A AE SP ae et le IO Campus House 
COORG US US'S BEES yeaa 20) Ap ln ae cc Swan Hall 
ECE Ue Here haa id pas 74 dated end lla eA eR EO ae Haines Hall 
Meee Cer he asnnd neste torte dened abentbsontymenadthet oc! Liqminh ea ogee tae La Casa 
a ee ee en ek ee Erdman Hall 
PEL. NN ie Ta) sali car le Ea eles RR see ar ey RE Wylie Hall 
I 09 a ESS aS) af BUS SRR SD aa SA ED ES Haines Hall 
be eS TESTIS 2 US i poe so8 Ode MOL A ee A RO es OM Armadale 
ee ANCE SEV AN IN ATRT AG GPa iis se eco, he ed icscee eae Orr Hall 


HEALTH STAFF 


CUE R OL Wa EOS 0S 2 ER College Physician 
pai ALUN SUNT ST rs digs Bd Bl Sra Sa es a Consulting Physician 
GL AON NG 92 anne ase epenne Consulting Psychiatrist 
Ree POPPA RIV ASE ASSEN I Dog ace coe oe ong nee ene geen ee Athletic Physician 
eS IRCA spe has oc nde ceoee ce steeee cede seemeecson-ar Resident Nurse 
RE Tat ace CE I Assistant Resident Nurse 


LIBRARY STAFF 


LE SSG OAS gant Ue Wie Be aes tO Oe Order Librarian 
(a TONE LAY BEEE Se So nlllaey aM pets ae Ue ee eR 8 Oh Head Cataloger 
eC RNG Te oe ae Reference Librarian 
Bee ee AAT IES ADS on ooo) connaeocesdactcnancchosgncnse bataceeadee Documents Librarian 
MeRIOMAORRALT. ALD... ool eee Loan Librartan 
2 SST ES ys ae eg a EN Oe Periodicals Librarian 
oe 2 aati la I a Ia ce Reserve Room Librarian 
EL SIGS Sh AGN oe i eer enone re aaa Bindery Department 
(LE TL onl 7 Sea SRS A gn a Sl i eo er a Secretary 
SUES ea CO 1 SR a Reserve Room Assistant 
2 Se) NS COS ac pO Reserve Room Assistant 
i  OEUS Si lo lll aa IL ala OR eo enn Re Clerical Assistant 


PLANT STAFF 


AD SE Sa UTC ge 8 alee re na a Superintendent of Grounds 
HENRY Haroip Hare, A.B......... Superintendent of Buildings and Maintenance 
ET VS SONS SEB, sa OE DRE pate rer a eR aA Technical Supervisor 
(Tis CS SSeS RNG ASE a aa Ca pean rap Chief Housekeeper 
MR RRE et EROS ERIDGE, cinch Siclssencus alate pee ARE ee aod Chief Engineer 
fp Peres teriec ht Seiler oe Secretary to the Superintendents 


of Maintenance and Grounds 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, five miles from the City Hall and midway 
between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus lies on the 
slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and treatment of 
landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of this hillside situation. 


The present material equipment includes eighteen major buildings and 
several other structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Studio Annex, the 
Women’s Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six tennis 
courts and three athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic facilities. 
All buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. Chambers, A.1.A., 
thus creating a unification of design which is harmonious and pleasing. 


CAMPUS REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for four dormitories and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts wete created in the large canyon by the use of 
the excavated earth as a fill, Approximately one-half the cost was a gift from 
Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, and the 
college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 


JOHNSON Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In Johnson 
Hall are located the Administrative offices, and approximately thirty faculty 
offices and class rooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English type, known 
as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow er HALL, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasadena 
by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides class rooms, laboratories and 
offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Memorial Museum 
of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection are also located 
in this building. Erected 1914. 


THe Mary Norton Crapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of seminar 
rooms. Erected 1924. 


THE ROBERT FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall and 
dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social rooms 
for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club toom. This building 
also contains the central heating plant. About twenty friends of the college 
joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HALL, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, seating 
one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and rehearsal rooms 
for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the Music and Speech 
Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 
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THE Music BuILpING, providing departmental offices, practice rooms and 
an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne Audi- 
torium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends of the 
college. Erected 1929. . 

THE ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basket-ball floor and offices for the Department 
of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed from gifts by Alumni and 
the Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. Fretp MEMORIAL BUILDING and the TayLor SWIMMING PooL 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker rooms and 
an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is protected from cross- 
drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. J. Hartley 
Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, ’29, and the Field Building 
honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

HELEN G. EMMONS MEMORIAL is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor illness. 
Erected 1936. 

_ JAMES SWAN HALL, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute to her 
husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 

HERBERT G. WYLIE HALL, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a building 
which combines many modern features of student housing and provides rooms 
for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 

BERTHA HARTON OrR HALL, the first unit of the group of residences for 
wornen, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This hall 
offers living quarters to sixty-six women. Erected 1925. 


GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erdman, 
Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by a loan from endowment funds 
which is being amortized out of income. Erdman Hall accommodates seventy 
women. Erected 1927. 


HAINES HALL, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary Orr 
Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close neighbors of the college, 
is the third of the residences for women. This building accommodates seventy- 
five students. Erected 1940. 

Campus Houss, built in 1922 and occupied for years by the President and 
later by the Dean of the Faculty is now serving the College as a women’s 
residence hall. This building accommodates fifteen students. 

Auxiliary Women’s Residences are Armadale and La Casa, two private 
nouses near the campus purchased by the College to serve as women’s residences. 

THE PRESIDENT’S House, located above the women’s residence quadrangle 
and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey style of 
architecture. Erected 1932. 

A residence for the Dean of the Faculty was completed in 1951. It occu- 
pies a site opposite the President’s House near the Hillside Theatre, 
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A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adjacent 
to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of architecture. 
Erected 1932. 

THE WoMEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equipment 
for Physical Education work for Women. Erected 1922. 

THE W. C. PATTERSON STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football field, 
baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for physical educa- 
tion and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 

There are six TENNIS CourTS on the campus, three of which are the gift 
of Mr. A. E. Bell, 95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 to 1945, 
and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 

THE HILtsIpE THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, 95, Mr. William Meade Orr, Mrs. 
Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the College. In the main it is Greek in 
design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit approached by a 
stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approximately five thousand, 
and is noted for its picturesque location and remarkable acoustic properties. 
Erected 1925. 

THE EDWARD Hayes Mors—E MEMORIAL OBSERVATORY is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving mecha- 
nism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, and a solar 
telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse collection of astro- 
nomical instruments. Erected 1944. 

THE RoperT T. Moore LABORATORY OF ZOOLOGY was constructed in 
1951 and is the gift of Dr. Robert T. Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Bore- 
stone Mountain, Monson, Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. 
This building contains the Robert T. Moore Collection of fifty thousand speci- 
mens of birds and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. 

Through the Federal Works Agency, eight all-metal prefabricated buildings 
of 1,000 square feet each were located conveniently and unobtrusively about the 
campus for auxiliary laboratory, classroom and shop purposes. These buildings 
are quite permanent in character and were provided to aid in the training of 
veterans. Erected 1947. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority erected forty-two apartments on 
the campus for the use of married veterans and four units housing forty single 
men. Ownership of these units was transferred to the College in 1948 under 
the McGregor Act. 

The State of California, in cooperation with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, erected twenty-two apartments on the campus for married veterans. 
The College operates these buildings for the State. 

Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 

Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 

Westdale Avenue—Mrs, Mary C. Pardee. 

Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 


ADMISSION 


Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission of both 
resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selection is based on 
all available information concerning the aptitudes, interests, scholastic achieve- 
ment and personal qualifications of each applicant, and decisions by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions reflect judgment combining all of these factors. 


Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has little 
bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and non-resident 
students is desirable. The Chairman of the Committee on Admissions will be 
glad to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college work 
or plans for college courses. No formal -action concerning the admission of 
September candidates is taken before March 15; however, preliminary evalua- 
tions will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s credentials, including apti- 
tude test scores, are on file. 


Not more than 300 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in September 
and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each semester. Formal 
application should be filed before March 15 for the fall semester and December 
15 for the spring semester. First selections by the Committee on Admissions 
usually are announced within one month after these dates. Further selection 
will be made upon completion of applications until all space for the semester 
has been assigned. 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms pro- 
vided by the office of the Registrar, the following information: 


1, A formal application for admisson, supplemented by a small photo- 
gtaph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going to 
college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the college 
he would like to attend. An application fee of three dollars must accompany 
each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seeking 
admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks for 
detailed records of high school work together with complete transcripts from 
all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the candi- 
date’s personal qualifications and intellectual ability. One of these statements 
should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the school last 
attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of the applicant’s 
own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, is familiar with Occi- 
dental College. 


4, All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental College. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories and 
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physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the College before 
final action is taken on their applications for admission. 

Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted into 
college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room rent. 
As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies on room 
rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, full tuition deposit and 
$20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded provided written notice of can- 
cellation is received in the Registrar’s office on or before August first from fall 
semester applicants or January first from applicants accepted for the spring 
semester. No refund will be made after these dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all appli- 
cants for admission to Occidental College. Dates for the tests given by the 
College may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. 
These tests are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is charged; 
this fee is non-refundable. 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus are 
expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and various foreign 
countries. Applicants for fall admission may take tests either in December, 
January or March. Those seeking admission to the spring semester may take 
tests either in August or December. 


During the academic year 1950-1951, the College Entrance Examination 
Board will hold a complete series of examinations on each of the following 
dates: 


Saturday, December 1, 1951 Saturday, March 15, 1952 
Saturday, January 12, 1952 Saturday, May 17, 1952 
Wednesday, August 13, 1952 


Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains rules 
regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of the tests; 
advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions; and lists of 
examination centers. 


Candidates should make applications by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to P.O. Box 
9896, Los Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who wish to take 
the examinations in any of the following states, territories or foreign areas: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, Territory of Hawaii, Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, Republic of Mexico, Australia, 
the Pacific Islands, including Japan and Formosa. Candidates applying for 
examination in any state of foreign area not given above should write to P.O. 
Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon request. 
When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they wish applica- 
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tions for the December, January, March, May or August tests. Each application 
for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be accompanied by a fee of six dollars. 
All applications and fees should reach the appropriate office of the Board not 
later than the dates specified below: 


For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, Outside the United States, 
the Canal Zone, Mexico or Canada, the Canal Zone, 

Date of Tests the West Indies Mexico, or the West Indies 
December 1, 1951 November 10 October 13 
January 12, 1952 December 22 November 24 
March 15, 1952 February 23 January 26 
May 17, 1952 April 26 March 29 
August 13, 1952 July 23 June 25 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a penalty 
fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. Under no circumstances will 
an application be accepted if it is received at a Board office later than one week 
prior to the date of the examination. Candidates are urged to send in their 
applications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks before the 
closing date. 


The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indicated 
on the candidates’ applications. The college will, in turn, notify the candidates 
of the action taken upon their applications for admission. No action is taken 
by Occidental College without full information as indicated on page 27. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school programs to 
the following subjects which are considered especially desirable as preparation 
for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign language, history, 
mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis should be given to those 
subjects which are directly related to the student’s proposed field of concen- 
tration in college. 


Grades of “A” and “B,” or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, the 
minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission is approxi- 
mately a ““B” average from high school. In addition, students seeking to transfer 
with advanced standing are expected to present college records of “C’’ average 
or better, together with statements of honorable dismissal from collegiate insti- 
tutions previously attended. Both grades in previous scholastic work and scores 
in aptitude tests are considered in judging the applicant’s academic preparation 
and promise. 


No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred units. 
Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classification for 
work completed at other institutions is provisional during the first semester of 
attendance. 
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In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty com- 
mittee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regular Occi- 
dental College courses, although not completed in an institution of recognized 
collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, with satisfactory 
evidence of the work completed, must be presented to the Registrar. 


Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for admis- 
sion to graduate standing, will be found on pages 56-59 of this catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of work a 
special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all degree 
requirements, 


No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. Special 
students are subject to all the rules and regulations which apply to regular 
undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evaluated 
in accordance with the established regulations governing admission to Occi- 
dental College. No action will be taken concerning the admission of a student 
from a non-English speaking country until there has been presented, in addition 
to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of record and estimates of personal 
qualifications, acceptable evidence that the applicant’s command of English is 
sufficient to enable him to carry college courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regular 
standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in preceding 
paragraphs. 


Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educational 
experience, including both formal study and informal learning. Veterans are 
invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence work or other 
educational experience, and to request evaluation of such records in terms of 
possible credit toward a degree. 


Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy of 
his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Committee on 
Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably in person, with 
the Dean of Men. 


FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no support 
from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition fee which 
covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him by the College. 
The balance of these costs is met by income from endowment and by gifts from 
trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who are interested in the type of 
education which this institution provides. 


The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the schedules 
which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body fee, and certain 
other fees are payable each semester on or before the day of registration. 
Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service fee of $2.00 is charged. 
Other fees are payable as indicated. The College reserves the right to change 
any of these fees on one month’s notice should economic conditions make it 
necessary. It also reserves the right to modify services and change programs, 
with appropriate adjustment in charges, should a national emergency arise re- 
quiring the use of college facilities on short notice by a department of the 
United States Government. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


EUS eys gm LIE LS Bea Lo) 85S Nig i a ie ee $287.50 
CEES. OPES ETS 17 [5500 2 EES ee 262.50 
GRAS Gp Perl Saul BF OPEL ss OIA UTE RGIS es Ra ce Toa 
TUITION, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit -..............- 24.00 
TUITION, graduate, less than twelve units, per unit -..............-....- 22.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ....................-.-- 3.00 
APTITUDE TEST (Required of new students) ...............----.2:------0----+ 2.00 


SUMMER SESSION—(See Summer Session Bulletin) 


RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 
0 LASS YS STRESS TRE Blears al giles US ao one Man eeenseter $320.00 
eR EEC CES ch poser enc Se ess 340.00 
(A deposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room.) 


*Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the College, including 
privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center, admission to all 
athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the College, and graduation. The privilege of 
the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures established 
for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 70% of Thorne Hall at each 
event. 


*This fee is collected by the College for the student body and includes (1) subscription 
to the college paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for 
membership in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. The fund thus 
created is administered by the Executive Committee of the Associated Student Body. The 
budget of the year’s operations must receive the approval of the President of the College. 
Any surplus arising in connection with student body enterprises is available for general 
college purposes under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
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DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 
LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, perf COUISE ...........2..222-2+-- $2.00 to $ 
CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT De. 0020 2 ee ee 
EDUCATION-—Audio-Visual)t.. Sa eS ee ae eee 


Practice Teaching, (4 units) and Placement Fee .eceecesesee- 
(This fee is non-refundable). 


Music, APPLIED—Individual Instruction ....................-- $60.00 to $ 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See Page 112). 
For each additional hour: 
PIANO—5 hours. pet. weeks.3) i 
OrGAN--Thorne Hall, hour per week 241.421.3233 ee eee 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ................-- 


SPECIAL FEES: 
Payable upon notice from Registrar's or Comptroller’s office. 


AR *R.O.T.C,—-Registrant’s: initial fee cen ee 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education ........ 
AUDITOR'S FEE, per unit: 

LECTURE COURSES c.00.22.0 bce see eee 

CREATIVE ART CourRSES, including Art 153, per unit -......... 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER ..........-. 
CREDIT BY EXAMINATION, (based on individual study), per course 
Duplicate recetpt for student Dill 72a ua 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—Application fee -......2..2-.:-ssecceceeeees 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ...........--- $1.00 to 
Excess UNits—Beyond Study List Limit, each ........0..2..22:--000++ 
EXCUSE FROM, ASSEMBLY—late request, .0...2.../.0.... 20 


GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical 
and: Pre-Nursing Courses. v.22 oi: Se 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS—Late: 

First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION 2000202...) 

EACH! WEEK THEREAFTER 3.2.20. 204 a 
REGISTRATIONS late, petaday cigh ae (ole eee wk 
TEACHER'S CREDENTIAL’ PEE; per credential)... /222 ae 
THESIS FOR M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per COpy ........-.-..::0-:s0000 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy*...... 
VOCATIONAL LEST see si eee ee ee ae 


FEES 


5.00 


75.00 


3.00 


*Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to College have 


been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the College 
for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has been estab- 
lished in order that the College and the student may share the loss equitably 
when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $35.00. 
Withdrawal within five weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one week 
or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on room will be 
pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In the case of music 
fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00, will be refunded. 


All refunds must be duly claimed by letter, date of receipt of which 
determines the refund period. 


SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES, AND STUDENT AID 


The administration of all forms of scholarships and student aid rests in the 
hands of a faculty committee. Funds for these purposes have been and are do- 
nated by a wide circle of friends in order that merit may be properly recognized 
and individual and family resources may be augmented as needed for students 
faced with financial problems. 


The scholarship program of Occidental College is based upon (1) scholas- 
tic achievement, (2) promise of success as shown by aptitude tests, (3) finan- 
cial need, and (4) the student’s general record of activities and citizenship. It 
is not expected that those whose expenses can be met by parents or through 
other sources will apply for scholarships. 


Prospective students who wish to be considered for scholarships should in- 
dicate their requests on applications filed with the Committee on Admissions. 
A formal Scholarship Application blank will be supplied on request which must 
in turn, be submitted to the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. Dates 
for selection of scholarship recipients are announced each semester. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


TRUSTEE SCHOLARSHIPS: Four freshman scholarships have been estab- 
lished for the purpose of assuring financial aid to applicants of outstanding 
excellence. A Trustee Scholarship is awarded with the assumption on the part 
of the college that it will be continued through succeeding years, provided the 
recipient fulfills the promise of his high school record and continues to need 
financial assistance. Two of these scholarships are valued at $2,500 each (dis- 
tributed $625 per year for four years) and two are valued at $1250 each (dis- 
tributed $625 per year for two years). 

FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIPS: The number of these awards varies from year 
to year and the value of each award may range from $100 to the full tuition 
fee of $575 for the year. 


A freshman scholarship will be continued through the two semesters of 
the freshman year provided the recipient remains in good standing. These 
scholarships are granted for one year only. Recipients of freshman scholarships 
may subsequently apply for scholarship aid in course. 


SCHOLARSHIP AID IN CouRSE AND LoANs: Undergraduates in need of 
financial assistance for the sophomore, junior or senior year may file applica- 
tions on which they present detailed budgets of income and expense for the 
consideration of the Faculty Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid. Fi- 
nancial planning should be completed well before the beginning of a semester 
whenever possible. 


The Committee will determine the type and amount of financial assistance 
to be granted. Its policy is to grant scholarships to underclassmen and to assist 
upperclassmen through scholarships and loans. When loans ate made the 
student borrower is given a full explanation as to what it means to borrow 
money and repay it. The terms of the note are carefully drawn to meet each 
individual case. Notes bear intetest at the rate of one per cent while the 
student is at Occidental College. Thereafter the rate increases to four per cent. 
Interest is payable on November 1 and May 1 of each year. 
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The Committee is reluctant to loan more than $600 to any one student. 
When further funds are needed it is usually best for the student to withdraw 
from college for one semester and earn the necessary funds. 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


MINISTERIAL SCHOLARSHIPS: Any student who is the son or daughter of an 
ordained minister in full-time Christian service is entitled to a scholarship grant 
of one-half tuition, if in residence, or one-fourth tuition if living off campus. 
Application for the award must be made to the Committee on Scholarships and 
Student Aid. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY SCHOLARSHIP: One full tuition scholar- 
ship is awarded annually to one of the winners of The American Chemical 
Society Scholarship Competition. The candidate must meet the regular admis- 
sion standards of the college. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF PHysIcs TEACHERS SCHOLARSHIP: 

One full tuition scholarship is awarded annually to one of the winners of the 
Southern California Association of Physics Teachers Scholarships Competition. 
The candidate must meet the regular admission standards of the college. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOLARSHIP FEDERATION SCHOLARSHIPS: Two full tuition 
scholarships are awarded annually to freshmen recommended by the California 
Scholarship Federation providing they meet the requirements of the Occidental 
College freshman scholarships. 


ALPHA GAMMA SIGMA SCHOLARSHIPS: One full tuition scholarship is 
awatded annually to a junior college transfer recommended by the Alpha 
Gamma Sigma Society, providing the candidate meets the standards required for 
scholarships-in-course. 


ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


An anonymous donor has deposited a fund of $19,050, the revenue from 
which is to be used to finance scholarships for students from the Department 
of Economics. 


The Bidwell Fund of $21,500, administered by the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church. 


The Dean Thomas Gregory Burt Scholarship Fund of $9,734, established 
by the Board of Trustees in recognition of his long service as a teacher and 
administrator and his supervision of the scholarship program throughout his 
deanship. 


The Mary Andrews Clark and Mary Margaret Miller Memorial Scholar- 
ship of $1,900, established by Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. 
Newell and Anna B, Clark. 


The Horace Cleland Scholarhsip of $1,000 established by the Alumni 
Association in honor of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper 
classman on the basis of need, merit and scholarship. 


The Albert B. and Florence O, Cutter Scholarship of $20,000, the in- 
come preferably for students from Riverside County and divided equally 
between men and women. 
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The Raphael Herman and Norman B. Herman Student Aid Fund of 
$25,000, established by Raphael Herman as a memorial. 


The David Travis Huycke Memorial Scholarship Fund, established by 
his family, to be used for worthy and needy students interested in music, 
religion or political science, $4,550. 


The Theodore C. Koethen Scholarship of $2,000, established by Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter L. Koethen in honor of their son, available to a young man pre- 
paring for missionary work, or to the son of a missionary. The fund is held 
in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


The Emilie C. and Albert L. Meyer Scholarship of $8,000, the income 
to be used for a scholarship for a student to be chosen each year in coopera- 
tion with the Westlake Guild of Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


The Newkirk Memorial Scholarship Fund of $4,768, established in 
honor of Dr. and Mrs. Garrett Newkirk and their son John Martin Newkirk 
for a student preparing for Christian work. 


The Arthur and Frances W. Noble Scholarship Fund of $11,175, for a 
young man and young woman of “ability and promise” at the end of the 
freshman year. 


Presbyterian Church Scholarships: Each of five selected Presbyterian 
churches awards a scholarship of one-half tuition annually to an outstanding 
member of its congregation. The candidate must be in good standing and must 
meet the Occidental College Committee’s standards for scholarship aid. These 
awards are based upon funds established in 1906. 


The Fred Stebler Scholarship of $7,900, established by Fred Stebler 
of Riverside. 


The Louese Peirce Switzer Memorial Scholarship of $625, established 
by Helene and Madelene Switzer, the income to be used for scholarship aid to 
one or more worthy and needy students; if possible, students ‘interested in 
physical education, sports, and intercollegiate athletics and possessed of a 
worthy character.” 


The Lieut. Kevork V. Tashjian Scholarship Fund of $3,450, established 
by Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of 
the 22nd Marines, killed in action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for 
entering students as morally repayable grants-in-aid. 


The Pearl Tiffin Scholarship Fund of $30,000, established by Dr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Tiffin in memory of their daughter. 


The War Memorial Fund of $11,187, established in 1947-48 in memory 
of Occidental’s World War II dead. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, The Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships: 
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In the 1906 Endowment Campaign the following churches established 
funds of $1,000 each: 


First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los Angeles 
First Presbyterian Church, Long Beach 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Monica 
First Presbyterian Church, Santa Ana 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI FuND, made up of contributions from several hundred Alumni and allo- 
cated by the Board of Governors for scholarship purposes. In 1950-51 this fund totalled 
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THE EBELL SCHOLARSHIPS, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to outstanding 
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THE Las AMIGAS SCHOLARSHIP FuNpD, established by the Las Amigas Club and 
based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the money to be used for emergency 
purposes as determined by the Dean of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship 
grants to worthy students. In 1950-51 this fund totalled approximately $700 


THE ROBERT GRANT MARTIN GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, established by 
the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert Grant Martin, Professor of English, 
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PRIZES 


THE MARTIN DWELLE KNEELAND PriZE FuND: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a student 
preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good all 
around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 
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Tue Frep H. SCHAUER Prize FuND: From this fund, annually, a trophy 
is purchased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in 
conjunction with the college athletic program. 

PorTRY Prize: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems 
written by undergraduate students will be offered in 1951-52 under a gift re- 
ceived from the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 

THE ELIZABETH Davis PETERS MEMORIAL Music Prize: Given in memory 
of Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in 
Burbank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the Music major 
who in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year 
to advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 

Jim Harvey TRopHy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in 
honor of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a 
trophy to be awarded to a member of the track team. 

THE Percy F. SCHUMACHER AWARD: A plaque awarded annually to the 
person who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of 
the college within the field of the dramatic arts. 

Forest LAWN JOURNALISM AWARD: As one of five Southern California 
Christian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may compete for the 
generous prizes offered annually in the Forest Lawn Journalism Awards Com- 
petition. The contest embraces creative journalistic writing on specified topics. 
In 1951, Occidental College received a $1,000 prize. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 
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Mac Innes Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. Miller as a 
memorial to Rev. John M. McInnes, and consisting of short term interest bearing loans 
of $25 or less. ; 

The following organizations administer their own scholarship loan funds 
from which material assistance has been made available in recent years to Occi- 
dental students: 

American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman's Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial Fund. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

George Henry Mayr Trust Foundation. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


An extensive program of on-campus employment is available to students 
who need such assistance to balance their budgets. Information concerning job- 
opportunities may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differential 
between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution thoroughly 
- for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Five hundred thousand 
dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the point where students 
of character and promise may receive four years of college training. 

The College invites its friends who are particularly interested in this phase 
of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information concerning the 
establishment and administration of these funds may be secured from the 
President of the College. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and without the 
College. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, honor, or 
good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of the College, will 
be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, including suspension 
or expulsion from the College. The College reserves the right to withhold its 
degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding financial obligations 
either to the College, to student organizations, or to others in the community. 
The College also reserves the right, without naming specific charges, to exclude 
from its privileges any student whose presence, in the judgment of appropriate 
administrative officers of the College, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in assisting 
students in their adjustment to various phases of college life include the services 
of the Health Staff, of the members of the Department of Psychology and the 
College Chaplain, and of the several offices and committees concerned with 
student interests. Advisers for special pre-professional fields and major depart- 
ment chairmen cooperate in counseling concerning academic programs. 


The College maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service for 
the benefit of students and alumni. | 


The vocational counseling service aims to assist students in their formula- 
tion of career plans and to provide reliable occupational information. A fee 
of one dollar is charged to cover the cost of psychological tests and inventories 
used. 


The placement service assists seniors and alumni in securing permanent 
positions, and aids students who desire part time or summer employment. A 
specialized service is provided for those who wish to obtain positions in the 
teaching profession; complete records of the qualifications of each candidate 
are assembled and mailed to school officials at their request or at the request 
of the candidate. A fee of five dollars is charged for each year the registration 
for teacher placement is renewed. 


_ A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service men 
and women. 
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RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory experi- 
ment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected to assume his or 
her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, and the group aims at 
all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests of the individual. 


Except where students are living with their parents or legal guardians, all 
undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men must live in a resi- 
dence under college supervision. Information concerning residence facilities 
and regulations will be found on page 44 of this publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is centered 
in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne Hall, through 
which outstanding persons from the fields of music, drama and lecture are 
enjoyed by students and members of the community. 


Other social activities of the College are under the general administration 
of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regulations 
governing social life are the result of faculty and student cooperation and 
administration. 


Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives and 
representatives of both men and women students in college residence halls give 
consideration to general problems of residence mutually affecting men’s and 
women’s interests. 


Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which exist 
on the campus will be found on pages 151-152 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The College is conducted on a distinctively 
Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential part of culture 
and character. The freedom of each student to make his own choice, however, 
is fully recognized. In addition to classes in religion as a part of the curriculum, 
various other activities contribute to the enrichment and expression of the 
religious life of the college household. 


College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of the 
assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is held each 
Sunday morning under student direction with ministers chosen especially for 
their understanding of young people and their problems. 
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The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Student 
Church which also represents the combined work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Students 
interested in various branches of religious work as a profession meet for frequent 
conferences or discussions. A large delegation generally attends the student 
conference which is held annually at Asilomar. During the weeks just preceding 
Easter and at other periods of the school year there are special daily gatherings 
for worship and meditation. 


Churches in the immediate vicinity of the College give special attention to 
the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los Angeles and Pasadena 
offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The College makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its students, 
recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an essential part of a 
college program, and that good health is necessary if full value is to be attained 
from curricular activities. 


A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including evidence 
of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part of the admission 
credentials. A medical examination is required of all students at the beginning 
of each year.* Opportunity for wholesome physical activity is provided through 
courses in the Physical Education department to develop physical health as well 
as skills in various sports that may be enjoyed both in college and in after life. 


The health service of the College also attempts to prevent illness by regu- 
lation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in the residence 
halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific planning of campus meals, 
and by continual care of the college environment. 


Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and expectéd in 
carrying through this program in order that it may be of value to all. 


The health services and facilities of the College are available to the students 
within the general charge for tuition. The personnel of the health staff may 
be found listed on page 23 of this bulletin. 


Emmons Memoriai serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during daily office 
hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is equipped as a small 
modern hospital and is staffed by two registered nurses. Emmons Memorial 
furnishes care to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 


*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be charged 
a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty cents per 
week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of the 
medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of four 
days per term within the tuition charge. Non-resident students, however, will 
be charged $1.75 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for 
additional days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, students in residence 
receiving credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if a 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the College reserves the right to give 
preference to students in residence on the campus. ~ 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. 


4, Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 
5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 


6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 


7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
become ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for necessary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extta expense: surgical work; services of specialists; addi- 
tional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; medical service 
beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, clinical and laboratory 
tests, special medicines and any other expensive tests or treatments; removal to 
a nearby hospital in case of serious illness requiring complete hospital care. 


The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emergencies 
but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a charge is made 
at reduced rates. 


In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but if 
necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


INJURIES 


The College assumes no responsibility for injuries incurred through the 
use of its campus and other physical facilities, nor does it assume responsibility 
for injuries occurring in athletics or in other types of student activities, either 
intercollegiate or intramural, beyond emergency first aid treatment. 


___ The College also assumes no responsibility for injuries occurring off campus 
in connection with field trips, athletics or other student activity events. 


RESIDENCE FACILITIES AND REGULATIONS 


The residence facilities of the College include seven residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa, Armadale and Campus 
Houses. Each of these is under the supervision of a carefully selected head 
resident. 


Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining Room 
and are planned from th®viewpoint of both attractiveness and sound dietetic 
principles. Provisions for safeguarding the health of residence students are 
outlined in detail in the current catalogue. 


There are sixty-four apartments on the campus for the use of married 
veterans and three units for single men. 


MEN 


All non-veteran freshman men who are not living with their parents or 
legal guardians must live in the college halls of residence. 


Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places approved 
by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be operated by 
students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. Freshman 
women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women students may live only 
in places approved by the Dean of Women. 


Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing of 
an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reservation 
inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis by the Com- 
mittee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 


GENERAL RESIDENCE INFORMATION 


Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the Regis- 
trar’s office by new students and to the offices of the Dean of Women and the 
Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 


_ Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is applied 
toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will be made (a) to 
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new students if written notice of cancellation is filed with the Registrar’s Office 
on or before August first by fall semester applicants or January first by students 
accepted for the spring semester; (b) to previously enrolled students if written 
notice of withdrawal from residence is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean 
of Men before August first. No refunds will be made after these dates. 


All applications for admission of women for residence are considered on 
a competitive basis. The date on which selection is made is announced each 
semester. 


Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have maintained 
a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have withdrawn 
and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a grade point average 
of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must have filed application 
before the date set by the college for selection of resident students. 


Continuance of men students in residence after the freshman year is on 
a competitive basis. 


The semester charge for room and board is as follows: 


Rho Maat ie AEAetORICES eae iRe Weide Sal A a eile ek IDE A 2 ety, ad Etec aad $340.00 
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All rooms are equipped with necessary furnishings, including rugs. The 
College provides for the periodical cleaning of student’s rooms and for the 
laundry of bed linen and towels. 


The residence halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During the vacations when the halls are closed, provision 
for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those students who have 
adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The services of the Health Center 
and health staff are not available when the residence halls are closed. 


The College reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain association 
meetings and conventions under arrangements approved by the residence stu- 
dents. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all 
students entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the procedure 
outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and countersigned 
by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then given a certificate of 
registration showing the courses for which he is enrolled. Students previously 
matriculated who fail to register at the appointed time and all students who fail 
to return registration books within the first week of the semester will be charged 
a fee of one dollar for each day of delay. 


STUDY LISTS 


Each student at the time of registration must select with the signed approval 
of his official adviser the course of study which he intends to pursue. Both 
courses for which college credit is desired and audited courses must appear on 
this study-list. No student will be admitted to any classes or exercises of the 
College except as authorized by his certificate of registration and study-list. 


In making their study-lists lower division and special students may be 
advised by any member of the Committee on Registration. As soon as selection 
has been made of the department in which a student is chiefly interested or 
intends to do his major work, advice should be sought from the chairman of 
this proposed major department. 


Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the upper 
_ division. 


During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the instructors 
whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two dollars is charged 
for each change after the first Friday of the semester. No course may be entered 
after the second Friday of the semester; nor may a course be discontinued after 
the fourth Friday of the semester without incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the class- 
room throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one unit when 
devoted to laboratory or field work. 


Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the maxi- 
mum for which a student may register without formal permission through the 
office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve units or for 
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more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and must be approved 
by appropriate officers of the College. 


If a student’s record at the end of a semester indicates any unfinished work 
or scholastic deficiencies his maximum program for the following semester will 
be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Examinations are held regularly at the close of each semester and are 
required of all students. Mid-semester examinations may also be required as a 
partial basis for mid-semester reports. Failure to take or to pass any regular, 
mid-semester, or other course examinations will result in such deficiencies and 
disqualifications as instructors may impose. A fee of one to three dollars is 
charged for an examination given at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
pan F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) may 

e used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for graduate 
reports. 


An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of passing 
grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of illness or for 
some other reason over which the student has no control. This grade may be 
given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of the Faculty. An 
Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the instructor may determine. 


A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some other 
method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade than D may 
be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks after the close of 
the semester in which it was incurred. 


A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 


In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Graduate 
Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by the instructor, 
who specifies the time limit within which the work of the course is to be com- 
pleted, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed within the specified 
time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on the student’s permanent record. 
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Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester written 
statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, Deferred grades 
and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or a Deferred grade, 
the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the standard of scholarship of 
the student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course accord- 
ing to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three grade 
points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, 1 grade point 
for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition or Failure. A 
student’s grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of 
grade points which he receives at the end of a semester by the total number 
of units for which he is registered in that semester. No grade points are as- 
signed for audited courses, or for courses completed through independent study 
and examination. 


An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in estimating 
this average. When the final grade is recorded, however, the student’s perma- 
nent record is changed to show the resultant grade point average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 
of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the end 
of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is limited to a 
maximum of sixteen units. 


A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a semester 
or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point average of 2.00 is 
subject to disqualification. 


A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be placed 
on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committee on Student 
Conduct and Scholarship. 


A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of one 
semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an individual 
basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifications become a 
part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will be given by Occidental 
College for work completed at another institution by a student who has been 
disqualified. A student under disqualification can not be given a clear record 
for transfer. 


A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire course is 
required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments are 
stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 
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Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part of 
the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the College requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of college 
life. They afford an opportunity for contact with the student body by student 
representatives, faculty and administration and make possible the achievement 
of a sense of unity within the college group as a whole. 


Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties imposed 
for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the beginning of each 
term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw from 
the College may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. A student 
who discontinues his work without complying with these requirements receives 
Failures for all courses in which he was registered at the time of withdrawing 
from college, loses his privilege of re-registration and forfeits his right to 
honorable dismissal. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FRESHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as outlined 
on pages 27-29. 


SOPHOMORE: The completion of a minimum of twenty-eight units. 


JuNIor: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, and satisfaction of 
the lower division requirements outlined on pages 50-52. 


SENIOR: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 


PLAN OF UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a member 
of society. 


In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student with 
the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic techniques 
of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation and communication ; 
(2) an integrated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage 
in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and philoso- 
phy; and (3) competence in one or more specialized areas which will permit 
him to achieve a satisfactory personal life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally extends 
through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. During 
the first two yeats the student’s program includes primarily the lower division 
courses intended to develop the techniques, understanding and appreciation 
which are considered essential to a liberal arts program. The work of the upper 
division is devoted largely to intensive study in one or more areas of con- 
centration. 


Students who entered Occidental College prior to 1948 will follow degree 
requirements as outlined in the published catalogue of the year of their matricu- 
lation. Students who entered in September, 1948, or thereafter will be expected 
to meet the following requirements in order to qualify for formal recommen- 
dation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as described 
on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be credited 
toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more than eighteen 
units will be credited from the lower division. 


2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these 
units shall be selected from courses in Religion 1-22, inclusive; the remaining 
two units will be satisfied through completion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


3. The completion of a course in American History and one in the pro- 
visions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page 93). 


4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity, two 
hours per week throughout each semester of the lower division; and the passing 
of a swimming test. 


5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the two 
final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve units 
per semester. 
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Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, but 
the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. 


7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive exam- 
ination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 


8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six weeks 
prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is expected 
to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower division 
requirements: 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be found 
statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentration. Usually 
such prerequisites should be included in the work of the lower division. As 


*Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language (writ- 
ten or spoken), English Composition, Speech and Physical Education. A Student who 
demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that expected upon completion of the first semester 
course in any of these subjects may register for the second semester of the course. Dem- 
onstration of proficiency equivalent to that developed through a full year’s study of one 
of these subjects will earn for the student the privilege of substituting elective work for 
the required course. 


"Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may be post- 
poned until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower division elec- 
tives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is advisable, 
however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever possible. 


*Basic Air R.O.T.C. (two years) is required of all entering male freshmen unless exempted 
as indicated on page 52. 
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early as possible each student should select his major area and should consult 
the chairman of his proposed major department for counsel concerning sequence 
of courses which will provide for general requirements, major prerequisites 
and desirable electives. 


Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


HisToRY OF CIVILIZATION: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying material 
from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities, 


NATURAL SCIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through (1) 
science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or (2) completion 
of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and either Astronomy 30 or 
Geology 30. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated on 
page 51. 


SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, unless 
completed or modified through proficiency tests as stated on page 51. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE: Throughout either the freshman or the sophomore 
year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 51. A four unit course each semester in either written or spoken language 
unless the student can pass either an end-of-course examination in a language 
as given at Occidental College or a proficiency test showing superior achieve- 
ment in any language not given in this institution. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE: In either the freshman or sophomore year unless 
postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on page 51. Four 
units from Religion 1-22 inclusive. 


PHysICAL EDUCATION: In the freshman year, Physical Education A-B 
(Basis Skills and Swimming); in the sophomore year, elective activities from 
Physical Education 1-50. 


AiR SCIENCE AND Tactics: Every male student entering the College as a 
freshman. is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic 
Course of Reserve Officer Training Corps training (two years) unless exempted 
therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veterans status, or physi- 
cal reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor of Air 
Sciefice and Tactics. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for possible 
exemption by the President of the College, on petition. All petitions are filed 
with the President. 


ELEcTIvEs: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years to 
make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. To 
be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s proposed 
major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 
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UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no degree 
candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met all of the 
specific requirements of the lower division. 


Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are specified 
for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has attained 
Junior standing, provided this work completes the total required as a minimum 
for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chairman of 
the department of major emphasis. 


Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the announce- 
ments of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 64-140). The 
following regulations relate to the administration of all departments, under the 
general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 or more than 24 may be required toward the compre- 
hensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be either in 
that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on the 
sequence of courses, or optional sequences where choice is offered, as published 
in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. The comprehensive exam- 
ination grade becomes a part of each student’s permanent record. 


A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not take 
a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless special 
consideration is recommended by his major department. 


Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final course 
examinations in all subjects except their majors. 
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3. A student transferring from another institution who is granted senior 
standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 18 units 
of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his major subject. 


4, Regular major courses must be pursued in each of three semesters, 
including the last two. Students are advised to continue the work of the major 
group or department throughout all semesters of the upper division. _ 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship requirements 
for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for graduation but 
may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, students who fail to 
attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division courses of any department 
will not be accepted by that department as majors. The recommendation of the 
major department is necessary for graduation. Each department is required to 
report delinquent scholarship for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty 
at the close of each semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only with the permission of the Dean of the 
Faculty and the consent of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because of 
unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. Unsatis- 
factory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualification from the 
College. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of obtain- 
ing credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by such study. 
A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit may be so estab- 
lished will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which is published at the 
beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a liberal 
education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable preparation for 
professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, however, for flexi- 
bility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ individual needs and 
to provide for the subjects which are specified by many professional schools as 
a basis for graduate study. Suggestions concerning adaptation of majors to 
preparation for various vocational and professional fields are included in depart- 
mental announcements in this catalogue. A partial list of these fields is sum- 
marized below; students interested in any of them should seek counsel from 
advisers as indicated. Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities 
and preparation may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and 
Placement. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree require- 
ments as outlined on pages 50-54. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interesting 
educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate students, empha- 
sizing special opportunities which are not available in the regular sessions. 


An effort is made to provide valuable work for those in the teaching 
profession and ta this end each summer session features special courses, work- 
shops, and curricula. Depending upon the international situation, students or 
prospective students may wish to accelerate their programs by registering for 
summer work. 


The 1952 Summer Session will open June 23 and close August 1. Detailed 
information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin, published 
early in the spring semester, which may be obtained by writing to the Director 
of the Summer Session. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies have 
been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexibility in 
the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the program of 
each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests and merit. Graduate 
work may be directed toward research as a foundation for doctoral study at 
another institution, toward attainment recognized by the degree of Master of 
Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 


Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Committee, 
which determines the requirements for admission to graduate standing, author- 
izes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several departments of the 
College, and specifies the requirements for the degree of Master of Arts. This 
Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for admission, receives and passes 
upon departmental recommendations regarding graduate students and nominates 
candidates for the degree of Master of Arts. 


The Graduate Committee recognizes four categories of graduate students: 
Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Candidates for the California 
General Secondary Credential; Provisional Candidates for the degree or cre- 
dential; and Special Graduate Students. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the College 
and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 


Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seeking admis- 
sion to graduate standing are advised to present their requests several months 
in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow sufficient time 
for full consideration. 


Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the College a formal appli- 
cation for admission to graduate standing. In addition, each applicant not 
previously registered as a degree candidate at Occidental College is asked to 
present official transcripts of all academic work, three estimates of personal 
qualifications from former college professors or advisers, a small photograph 
and a three dollar application fee. Aptitude tests also are required of all 
applicants for admission; a fee of two dollars is charged for this service. 
Applicants from-a distance may take the Miller Analogies Test given at author- 
ized centers throughout the country. Application and aptitude test fees are 
nonrefundable. 


In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate standing. 
In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may be admitted to 
graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional undergraduate courses 
may be required if the applicant’s previous work does not provide an adequate 
background for the field in which he wishes to pursue graduate study. 
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GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not and do not intend to become 
candidates for degrees or teaching credentials may be admitted as graduate 
special students provided they meet general requirements for admission and 
provided their objectives for further study are approved by the Graduate 
Committee. : 


PROVISIONAL CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


Requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts 
or the General Secondary Credential are outlined in detail in the following 
pages. In exceptional cases applicants whose previous academic record is satis- 
factory may be allowed to register in provisional candidacy subject to presenta- 
tion of a complete Plan of Study, or completion of Qualifying Examination or 
special requirements. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1951-52, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Econom- 
ics, Education, English, History, Music, Physical Education, Political Science, 
Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also toward this advanced 
degree for certain courses from other departments as stated in departmental 
announcements concerning graduate work. No credit will be granted toward 
this degree, however, for courses completed before the student received the 
degree of Bachlor of Arts. 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts degree 
when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


(1) A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division courses in his major. 


(2) Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History and United States Con- 
stitution (see page 93). 


(3) Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 


(4) Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of which 
shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three alternative plans 
are offered: 


(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original dis- 
sertation and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work. The 
thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. An outline of 
approved styles of thesis writing may be obtained from the Chairman of the 
Graduate Committee. 
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(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musical com- 
position, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the completion of 
from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 


(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar type 
in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


The Plan of Study shall be prepared with the recommendation of a Super- 
vising Committee appointed for each candidate. The Chairman of this com- 
mittee shall be the student’s major adviser and the committee shall include at 
least two members from departments other than the student’s major department. 
The Plan of Study shall be presented to the Graduate Committee for final 
approval before the candidate begins his graduate work. No subsequent change 
may be made except with the written approval of both the Supervising Com- 
mittee and the Graduate Committee. 


Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best meet 
the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for the degree 
shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not less than one- 
half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major department; the 
remainder may be chosen either from courses in the major department or from 
related work in other departments to form a consistent plan. Because of the 
emphasis placed on the quality of graduate work, the maximum taken in any 
one semester by a student who is or expects to become a candidate for the 
degree of Master of Arts should be limited to fifteen units. 


Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the degree 
of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has the approval 
of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate Committee and provided all 
work is completed within five years. 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally recom- 
mended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s Super- 
vising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean of the 
Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following requirements: 


(1) The completion within not more than five calendar years of the 
approved Plan of Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. 


(2) Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
che date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Supervising 
Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative work plan 
or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied by (a) evidence 
of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a typewritten original and 
one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in form for permanent binding 
and addition to the College Library. A binding fee of $5.00 per copy shall 
be presented with each thesis. 
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(3) The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examination 
cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Credential 
when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


(1) A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and high 
academic achievement in upper division courses from the department chosen 
for the teaching major. 


(2) Presentation of an acceptable List of Courses, prepared in consultation 
with both the chairman of the Department of Education and the chairman of 
the student’s major department. After the List of Courses has been approved 
by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with the permission of 
the Committee. 


A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary Cre- 
dential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the School of 
Education (pages 144-146). These requirements may be met in part by the 
transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from other institutions. 


Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be estab- 
lished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements of the depatt- 
ments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, History, German, 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Physics, Political 
Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 


Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and for the 
degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objective when filing 
application for admission to graduate standing and in case of conflict between 
requirements for the credential and for the degree, those for the primary objec- 
tive as stated shall take precedence over other requirements. The attention of 
graduate students is called to the fact that it is not possible to complete require- 
ments for both the teaching credential and the advanced degree within two 
semesters, 


CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Chairman, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAISDEN 
Committee: PRESIDENT COONS, DEAN DUMKE 
PROFESSOR DERYCKE, Mr. BULLOCK (of the Department of Economics) 
PROFESSOR MCKELVEY, Assoc. PROFESSOR REATH (of the Department of Political Science) 
PROFESSOR BRIGHOUSE, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COLE (of the Department of Psychology) 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 
originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding students 
to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 


The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 
can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being assigned 
to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, government agencies, 
and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, make valuable asso- 
ciations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their college instruction in 
practical situations. By observing administrators in action, students learn tech- 
niques of decision-making and management which give them insight into the 
problems and processes of business, government, and labor. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the program, community leaders are brought to the campus to meet 
with students in classroom and seminar. This has the effect of further inte- 
grating the college with the community. From the standpoint of the graduating 
senior, an important result of the program is that the transition from student 
to productive worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide 
upon his future role in society. 


The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in economics, 
political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Participating 
students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and academic standing. 


The program involves: 


1. A two year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The course includes selected phases of 
history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and business 
administration; and labor organization. The formal course work of thirty-six 
upper division units is scheduled for the individual student by the chairman 
of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation with the chairman of the 
department in which the student has chosen to major. Students graduating in 
the Curriculum in addition to satisfying the requirements of their major, must 
have taken the following courses: Either Mathematics 119 or Economics 5; 
both Political Science 254 and 255. 


2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, govern- 
ment, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic program may 
be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for research done in 
connection with the internship experience. The work experience is coordinated 
with a group seminar program which simultaneously develops insights into the 
relationships between the three fields of business, government and labor. In 
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the seminars, especially, emphasis is placed on seeking the deeper perspectives 
in investigations, on developing capacity for judgment making and for cogent 
argument in support thereof, as well as on articulate expression, both written 
and oral. Seminars may involve considerable field work and group projects. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students lay fellows drawn from leaders in industry, 
finance, labor, public administration, the professions, and civic enterprises. This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs not 
only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through which 
the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may be brought 
together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the under- 
graduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical research in 
current problems affecting the region. (For the established policies for graduate 
work see pages 56-59.) 


For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, consult 
one of the chairmen of the related departments. 


In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Admin- 
istration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from business, 
government, organized labor and the professions. 


CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Chairman, PROFESSOR Harpy, (of the Department of History) 
PROFESSOR BICKLEY (of the Department of Languages) 
PROFESSOR McKELveEyY (of the Department of Political Science) 
PROFESSOR DE RYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 


An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for those 
interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the Latin 
American countries and the relations of the United States with these countries. 
This major provides a suitable background for students interested in business, 
government service, or professional work in Latin America. Graduate students 
may receive credit toward the degree of Master of Arts for work taken under 
this curriculum, subject to established policies for graduate work as outlined 
elsewhere in this catalogue. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including the following 
courses: Economics 101-102; History 131, 134, 135, 137 and 138; Political 
Science 155 and 167; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from the 
above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. Addi- 
tional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen from Economics 
141; History 129, 145, 146, 148; Political Science 103-104, 156; and Summer 
Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to Latin American Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 1-28 
or 1-2R, or equivalent courses. 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND CULTURE 
THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
PROFESSOR Kurtz (of the Department of English) 

PROFESSORS CLELAND, Harpy (of the Department of History) 
PROFESSOR BiCKLEY, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FiFE (of the Department of Languages) 
PROFESSOR SWAN (of the Department of Music) 

ProFEssoR McKelvey (of the Department of Political Science) 

An inter-departmental major provides instruction and opportunities for 
special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and culture of 
the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It reflects the inten- 
tion and desire of the College to develop as a collegiate center of teaching, 
study and related research in the cultural and social history of the region in 
which Occidental College is located. In addition to the major for the degree, 
the program provides courses available for election by qualified upper division 
students from any department, especially for students majoring in English, 
Education, History, Political Science, Sociology and Spanish. 

MAJOR: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including twenty-four 
units chosen from the following courses: History 131, 135, 137, 145, 146, 148; 
Political Science 103, 169; English 165; Spanish 107, 108; Sociology 124. The 
remaining units are to be chosen in consultation with the faculty, with the 
following courses strongly recommended: English 145; History 142; Geology 
11:3, 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, 4 and a working 
knowledge of the Spanish language, both reading and speaking. 

This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 


Adviser, PROFESSOR SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore provided for 
students interested in preparing for these professions. The student is advised 
to complete the full four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
On special petition, however, students who have completed the first three years 
of their course at Occidental College may substitute credit from a fully accredited 
school of medicine or dentistry in lieu of the fourth year of work leading to 
the A.B. degree. 


The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is very 
difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high scholastic standing 
required for admission to first-class medical schools under present highly com- 
petitive conditions. Such a program should be undertaken, therefore, only by 
the exceptional student. Usually even such a student will find it necessary 
to attend one or more summer sessions in order to complete all necessary 
requirements. 


Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year programs 


for premedical and predental students may be obtained from the Registrar or 
from the special adviser indicated above. 
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MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and Chemistry 
103-104. 


The comprehensive examination for the special group major for premedical 
and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 1-2, 101, 106; 
Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2; Chemistry 1-2, 21; Mathematics 
3-4; Physics 7-8. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
inter-related departments as follows: I. SoctaL SclENCEs: Economics, History, 
Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Anthropology; 
II. HuManitiEs: Art, English, Music, Speech and Foreign Languages (Classical 
Languages, French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish); III]. MATHEMATICS 
AND NATURAL SCIENCES: Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; 
IV. EDUCATION AND PuHysICAL EDUCATION; Library Instruction; Air Science 
and Tactics. 


The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 


Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate year 
courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent upon com- 
pletion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor is prerequisite 
to entering the second half of any hyphenated course unless the description of 
the course indicates that either half may be taken separately. 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either two 
or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the description 
of the course. 


Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1951-52 will be announced in the class-schedule 
bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the opening of the 
semester. 


Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring semester. 


Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are enrolled 
at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL NICKELS, Professor 
Major FIFE, Assistant Professor CAPTAIN MarTIN, Assistant Professor 
CAPTAIN SIMPSON, Assistant Professor CAPTAIN THOMPSON, Assistant Professor 
Airmen: Master Sergeants THOMPSON, GILMER, WADE, KRUZE; 
Staff Sergeants SCHNATTERLY, WIGGINS 


During 1951 the Commanding General, Continental Air Command, author- 
ized the establishment of an Air Reserve Officers Training Corps unit at Occi- 
dental College in Los Angeles. The objectives of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps are to prepare students for leadership in general and for that special 
leadership which is so necessary in time of war. The well organized courses 
presented by the Reserve Offices Training Corps college units and prescribed 
by the Department of the Air Force are admirable preparation for a life of 
good and useful citizenship. © 


Every male student entering the College as a freshman is required to 
register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic Course of Reserve 
Officer Training Corps training (two years) unless exempted therefrom. Pos- 
sible bases for exemption include: age, veteran status, or physical reasons. All 
such exemptions must be approved by the Professor of Air Science and Tactics. 
Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for possible exemption by the 
President of the College, on petition. All petitions are filed with the President. 


The Advanced Reserve Officers Training Corps courses which are offered 
in what is normally the student’s junior and senior years of college are not 
required subjects. Students may elect to continue their Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps training and if approved by the Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
they will be registered in Advanced Reserve Officers Training Corps, in either 
of two career training options: (1) Administration and Logistics, or (2) Flight 
Operations. Advanced Course students will normally attend summer encamp- 
ment between their junior and senior academic years. Those students who suc- 
cessfully complete the entire Reserve Officers Training Corps program and 
graduate from Occidental College will be commissioned Second Lieutenants in 
the United States Air Force Reserve. Exceptional students may be tendered 
commissions in the Regular Air Force of the United States. 


The courses in Air Science and Tactics are those prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force for units of the Senior Division of the Air Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. The United States furnishes uniforms, equipment and 
text books for the use of students enrolled in the Department. 


BASIC COURSES 
Lower Division 


1. AIR SCIENCE I THE STAFF 
__ Serves as background for subsequent Air Science courses. World Political Geography; 

drill and leadership. 2 wmnits, first semester. 

2. AIR SCIENCE I THE STAFF 


Continuation of World Political Geography; drill and leadership. 2 units, second 
semester. 
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3. AIR SCIENCE II THE STAFF 


Maps and Aerial Photographs, Aerial Navigation, Meteorology, Aerodynamics and 
Propulsion; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 1 and 2, or equivalent. 2 units, 
first semester. 


4, AIR SCIENCE II THE STAFF 


Personal Maintenance, Weapons Familiarization, Organization for Defense of the 
US.A., Applied Air Power; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 1 and 2, or 
equivalent. 2 units, second semester. 


ADVANCED COURSES 
UPPER DIVISION 


101. AIR SCIENCE I THE STAFF 


A, Administration and Logistics Option: Air Force Organization, Logistics, air oper- 
ations, administration including individual records, air-base administration and non- 
appropriated funds; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equiva- 
lent, or veteran status. 3 units, first semester. 

B. Flight Operations Option: Air Operation, air force supply procedures, military 
publication, principles of flight, aircraft engineering, navigation; drill and leadership. Pre- 
requisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent, or veteran status. 3 units, first semester. 


102. AIR SCIENCE II THE STAFF 


A, Administration and Logistics Option: Primary emphasis on Administration and 
Logistics; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or 
veteran status. 3 units, second semester. 

B. Flight Operations-Option: Primary emphasis on Flight Operations; drill and lead- 
ership. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran status. 3 units, 
second semester. 


103. AIR SCIENCE IV THE STAFF 


A. Administration and Logistics Option: The Inspector General, military teaching 
methods, military law and boards; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 
and/or 102. 3 units, first semester. 

B. Flight Operations Option: The Inspector General, military teaching methods, mili- 
tary law and boards, military administration; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Sci- 
ence 101 and/or 102. 3 units, first semester. 


104. AIR SCIENCE IV THE STAFF 


A, Administration and Logistics Option: Career development, primary emphasis on 
Administration and Logistics including the Air Comptroller and Food Service Supervisor; 
drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 and/or 102. 3 units, second semester. 

B. Flight Operations Option: Career development, primary emphasis on Flight Oper- 
ations including application of Radar to Navigation and Bombing, duties of Radar Ob- 
server, Electronics, Counter Measures Officer; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Sci- 
ence 101 and/or 102. 3 units, second semester. 


105. AIR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING CORPS SUMMER ENCAMPMENT THE STAFF 
Theory and practical application. Six weeks, date and place of encampment to be 
specified by the Staff. Normally attended between junior and senior years. 3 units. 
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ART 


PROFESSOR YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PERKINS Mr. SWIFT, Instructor 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architecture, 
sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts education. It 
offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses in creative drawing, 
painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches to art—the theoretical 
and the creative. The curricular work is designed to meet the needs of three 
types of students: those who desire an intelligent knowledge and understanding 
of art as part of their cultural life, those who wish to practice art as an avoca- 
tional pursuit, and those who intend to study art as a profession after completion 
of their college course. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four-unit sequence 
from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 form the basis for 
the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve units shall be selected 
in individual consultation with the major adviser from courses offered by the 
departments of Art, English, History, Music, Psychology, Physical Education, 
and Speech. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequence from 
Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 73-74. 


Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 


than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-74, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


1. UNDERSTANDING OF ART YOUNG 


A key to the understanding of the major arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 
2 units, second semester. 


3. ART IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION PERKINS 


A survey of the visual arts as expressive of the main periods of Western culture from 
ancient Greece to contemporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfill- 
ment of the History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to permission 
of department. 2 units, first semester. 


CREATIVE ART 
51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND COMPOSITION SWIFT 


Freehand drawing for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of 
form, composition, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some use 
of color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 2 units per semester. 
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55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND COLOR PERKINS 

Principles of design, color and composition, with practical problems in applied design 
and poster. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor. Art 55 is pre- 
requisite to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


61. 62. ELEMENTARY FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 
Fundamental principles of drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. 


Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 
2 units per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY OIL PAINTING SWIFT 
A practical study of oil techniques to acquaint the student with the creative factors 
of color, design, and form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open 


to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 
units per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER COLOR SWIFT 
Basic instruction in the use of water color and the materials employed. Frequent 


trips during class hours to various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE 


Basic instruction in clay modelling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
THEORETICAL ART 


111. ANCIENT ART YOUNG 


The development of architecture, sculpture and painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Greece and Rome. 3 units. Not given in 1951-52, 


112. CHRISTIAN ART YOUNG 


The origins and development of Christian art from the catacombs of Rome to the 
end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART | YOUNG 


The fine arts in Italy with special reference to the works of the great painters and 
sculptors of the Florentine and Venetian schools. 3 units, second semester. 
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121. FLEMISH, DUTCH AND SPANISH PAINTING YOUNG 
The rise of realism in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th cen- 


turies; consideration of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 
units. Not given in 1951-52. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND 
NINETEENTH CENTURIES YOUNG 


Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies in the 17th century 


to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special emphasis on France and England. 
3 units., first semester. 


126. AMERICAN ART YOUNG 
A survey of architecture, sculpture and painting in the United States from Colonial 

times to the present day. 3 units. Not given in 1951-52. 

133-134. CONTEMPORARY ART PERKINS 
Trends, ideals and works of contemporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on 

painting; in Art 134 on architecture and sculpture. 3 umits per semester. 

138. STYLES IN ARCHITECTURE YOUNG 
Chief architectural styles of the world considered both as expressions of the cultures 

which produced them and in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis 

on domestic architecture. 3 units. Not given in 1951-52. 

140. ORIENTAL ART YOUNG 


The historical development and aesthetic qualities of the arts in India, China and 
Japan. 3 units, first semester. 


CREATIVE ART 


153. COLOR AND DESIGN FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS PERKINS 

Basic drawing, color, and design for the non-art major and those desiring the ele- 
mentary teaching credential. Open to sophomores. Enrollment limited. 3 units, each 
Semester. 


155-156. ADVANCED DESIGN PERKINS 


Problems in contemporary decorative and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. 
Art 155 is prerequisite to Art 156. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 
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161-162. ADVANCED FIGURE DRAWING SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 
165-166. ADVANCED OIL PAINTING SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 
169-170. ADVANCED WATER COLOR SWIFT 
Prerequisite: Art 69-70. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 
173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE 
Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken 
Separately. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 
195-196, DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only 
to Art majors after consultation with department chairman. Esther half may be taken 
separately. 2 units per semester. 


197-198. ADVANCED PROBLEMS IN CREATIVE ART THE STAFF 
Special study in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 


courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field selected. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SELLE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FIELD ASSISTANT PROFESSOR MCMENAMIN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PUSATERI 
Dr. Moore, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR Davis, Assistant Director of Moore Laboratory 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its cultural 
value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the professions of 
teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory technology, physio- 
therapy and biological research. 


Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate his 
upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups of 
courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as indicated 
in the following options: 


IN GENERAL BioLtocy: Courses 101, 103, 104, 113, 102 or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 


IN BOTANY: Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 126, 212, and elective units; 


IN ZOOLOGY: Courses 101, 103, 104 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and 
elective units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the major 
adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chemistry 103, 
104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political Science 169; Psychol- 
ogy 130. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either (1) a 
written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses in Biology 
indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investigation and written 
report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, Chemistry 30, or equivalents. 


For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, see 
page 62. 


Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the Regis- 
trar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the program under 
which three years at Occidental and completion of a three-year course in an 
accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. GENERAL BIOLOGY THE STAFF 


Fundamental principles of biology and the structure, physiology, classification and 
economic importance of the major groups of plants and animals. This course or its equiva- 
lent required for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine, nursing 
er physical education. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY MCMENAMIN 


Survey of the fundamental biological principles and processes. (3 lectures and 1 one- 
hour demonstration period.) 4 units, each semester, 


51. HUMAN ANATOMY FIELD 
A descriptive course in human anatomy supplemented by demonstrations. Intended 


for students in Physical Education and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or equivalent. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


51L. HUMAN ANATOMY LABORATORY FIELD 
Human skeletal and demonstration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. 


Prerequisite: Biology 51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, or equivalent, is prerequisite to all upper division courses in Biology. 


101. COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES FIELD 


A comparative study of the vertebrates. The laboratory consists of a detailed study 
of the cat and of numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of other forms. A 
knowledge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. LOWER PLANTS PUSATERI 


The algae, fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES MCMENAMIN 


Structure, classification, habits, life histories, and economic importance of the various 
groups of the invertebrates. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first 
semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


104. HIGHER PLANTS PUSATERI 


Morphology, taxonomy, geographic distribution and economic importance of the 
seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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105. PLANT PHYSIOLOGY PUSATERI 


Physiological processes in the flowering plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY SELLE 


Early developmental embryology and organology of the vertebrates, with special ref- 
erence to the chick, pig and human. Study of whole mounts and serial sections. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY PUSATERI 


Structure and life history of the animal parasites of man; methods of infection and 
prevention. (3 lectures.) 3 units, first semester. 


108. HISTOLOGY SELLE 


Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of mammals with special reference 
to the human. Registration with approval of instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MICROTECHNIQUE SELLE 


Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, and sections of plant and animal tissues. 
(2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY FIELD 


Functions of the organ-systems of the vertebrates. The laboratory work consists chiefly 
of experiments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General 
Chemistry, completed or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or 
permission of instructor. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units, second 
semester, Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


114. NUTRITION FIELD 


The fundamental facts concerning dietary factors including the vitamins, the physio- 
logical effects of these dietary factors upon health and disease at all age levels, and an 
introduction to the research literature of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or 
General Chemistry, completed or in progress. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


116. GENETICS MCMENAMIN 


Principles of heredity in both plants and animals, including man. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY | MCMENAMIN 


The endocrine glands and their functions with special reference to reproductive 
physiology and the problems of growth and development. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry 
or General Chemistry. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 
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118. GENERAL ORNITHOLOGY DAVIS 
Structure, behavior, physiology and classification of birds. The laboratory work con- 

sists chiefly of a review of the families of North American birds. Field trips to be ar- 

ranged. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 

126. BACTERIOLOGY PUSATERI 


Lectures on the bacteria and other micro-organisms with laboratory practice in micro- 
biological methods. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester, Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
127. FIELD BIOLOGY AND ECOLOGY ; SELLE 

Lectures, laboratory and field work on the local plants and animals in relation to their 
environment. 2 units, second semester. 

129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/ OR LABORATORY THE STAFF 


Supervised individual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts 
for Courses.102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 116, 117, 118. Courses 
126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward the secondary credential. With 
the approval of the instructor in charge, courses numbered 200 and above are 
open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit per semester 
to be arranged. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR . THE STAFF 


2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit 4 units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


PROFESSOR BRANTLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAMBERT ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WINANS 


The Department of Chemistry is accredited by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership in the 
A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 


The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, teach- 
ing and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medicine or related 
professions, training is offered in the fundamental and applied branches of 
Chemistry which have become so basic to these professions. In addition, Chem- 
istry offers to the liberal arts student an appreciation and understanding of the 
discoveries, methods and place of this subject in our present civilization. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemistry 
102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 111 and 
above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, to emphasize one of the following fields of concentration: 


For PHysICAL or INORGANIC CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 102, 
103, 107, 125; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 
110L. 


For OrGANIC CHEMISTRY or BIOCHEMISTRY: From Biology 101, 105, 
113, L477: Physics 103, 108, 108L. 


For INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY: From Mathematics 103, 119, 125; 
Philosophy 121; Physics 108, 108L, 109, 109L; Psychology 138. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive exam- 
ination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in the indi- 
vidual case by the department chairman: (1) A written examination stressing 
the understanding and interrelation of the principles of Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 
103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory investigation and a written 
report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry: Chemistry 21, Mathematics 
through Calculus; one year of college Physics; a reading knowledge of German. 


Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathematics 
and Physics in the first two'years, the freshman course for the Chemistry major 
differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. An outline of the four- 
year program may be obtained from either the Registrar or the Chairman of 
the Department of Chemistry. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY THE STAFF 


Lectures and problems on the principles and applications of Chemistry, including 
laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative Analysis. Prerequisite: High 
school algebra and geometry. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods the first term; 
3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods the second term.) 5 units per semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


15. GLASS BLOWING THE STAFF 
Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50. 
21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS BRANTLEY 
__ Principles and practice in the general methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis 
with solution of many typical problems. Prerequisite: General Chemistry; Mathematics 2, 
or equivalent. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 
30. INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL SCIENCE THE STAFF 


Principles and applications of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the 
Alchemists to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to spe- 
cialize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS LAMBERT 


Theory and practice of modern methods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, 
gases, water, and fuels. Use of instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
21. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50.* 


103-104. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 


Lectures and problems on the principles of organic chemistry. Applications in pre- 
ee work and qualitative organic analysis in the laboratory. (3 lectures, 2 three-hour 
aboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 


Introduction to physical chemical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Pre- 
requisite: Quantitative Analysis, Physics 7-8 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Labora- 
tory fee $5.50 per semester.* 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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109. ADVANCED LABORATORY I THE STAFF 


Lectures and demonstrations of research methods and techniques, including the use 
of the literature; accompanied by laboratory instruction related to the material presented 
in Courses 111, 113, 116, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. (1 lecture, 
five hours of laboratory work.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


110. ADVANCED LABORATORY II THE STAFF 
Supervised investigations by qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 
units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


111. INTRODUCTORY COLLOID CHEMISTRY .- BRANTLEY 


An introduction to the principles and application of Colloid and Surface Chemistry 
including the study of sols, emulsions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; 
Chemistry 21 and 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


113. BIOCHEMISTRY WINANS 


Lectures in the fields of fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hormones, and other 
natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


115. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 


A survey of modern chemical manufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 
103 or permission of instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


116. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY OF PROTECTIVE COATINGS BRANTLEY 


An introductory course in industrial chemistry with special attention given to the 
protective coating industry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103. Recommended: Chemistry 
111. 2 units, second semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed toward 
either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for 
Courses 111 and above. With the approval of the instructor in charge, courses 
numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Supervised investigation by properly qualified students. Hours and credit to be ar- 

ranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: $7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 

204. THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY LAMBERT 


Applications of the electronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
first semester. 


A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course in 
Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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205. THERMODYNAMICS | BRANTLEY 


The development of the laws of thermodynamics and their applications to the prob- 
lems of chemistry and physics. Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 
lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


207. CHEMISTRY OF MEDICAL COMPOUNDS WINANS 


Lectures and student reports in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship be- 
tween chemical structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 
lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY BRANTLEY 
An application of the modern developments of physics and chemistry to a systematic 


study of the non-metallic elements of the fifth, sixth and part of the seventh groups of the 
periodic systems. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 
Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 2 units, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
2 units. 
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ECONOMICS 


PROFESSOR DE RYCKE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR COONS Mr. BULLOCK, Instructor 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and function. 
It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of business and 
public economic policy, and which afford a background for careers in business 
administration, public service, teaching, or research. The Department offers 
two majors: (1) Economics, intended especially for those students who wish 
to concentrate their attention on economic theory and institutions, and who 
look forward to graduate work in business or economics; (2) Commerce and 
Finance, designed to be helpful to those students who will profit most from 
a broader view of business and economics and for whom being graduated from 
Occidental College will, in all likelihood, constitute terminal formal education. 
A careful reading of the catalog descriptions of the courses listed below will 
help make clear the differences in the scope and nature of the two majors. 


It should be emphasized that neither major is designed to give professional 
training. That is the function of the graduate schools of Law, Business, Eco- 
nomics, etc. Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp of the 
manner in which the business community functions, the nature of the problems 
confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools which may be used 
in arriving at defensible conclusions about these problems. 

‘MAJOR: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be either in Economics or in Commerce and Finance, 
and the remaining twelve in related fields such as History and Political Science. 
Eighteen of the twenty-four units are specified as follows: ECONOMICS: 100, 
101, 102, 116, 132, and Mathematics 119. COMMERCE AND FINANCE: 
Economics 100, 101, 109, Political Science 161, Mathematics 119, and one of 
the following: Economics 105, 106, 141 or 148. (For the fall semester, 1951, 
only, Political Science 154 may be substituted for Economics 141.) The remain- 
six units may be elected from any upper division course offered by the 
Department. 


Economics 100 is prerequisite to all work in the upper division in both 
majors, although, with the permission of the instructor, other courses in the 
Department may be taken concurrently. Economics 5, 100, 123, 124, and 141 
are open to Sophomores without prerequisite. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, 4; Economics 
5-6, or equivalents. 


See pages 60-62 for. information concerning special inter-departmental 
curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, Latin American Affairs and Regional 
History and Culture: the Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES © 


5-6. ACCOUNTING DE RYCKE 


Accounting principles and practices, presented as a type of scientific method useful 
in analyzing and interpreting business and economic data, problems and conclusions ex- 
pressed quantitatively. A tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, science, 
or social science as well as to the major in economics or commerce and finance. Emphasis 
on the corporate form of business organization; fundamentals of cost accounting; analysis 
and interpretation of accounting data; problems of valuation. Open to freshmen and 
sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


9. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY THE STAFF 


The location of raw materials and their significance to trade and industry. Economic 
conditions and cultural achievements of regions and peoples. Open to freshmen and 
sophomores. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


10. INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES AND TECHNIQUES THE STAFF 


Distribution and use of the principal natural resources of the United States, and the 
organization and processes of such major industries as automobile manufacture, coal 
mining, non-ferrous metals, oil, and steel. Lectures and required readings are supple- 
mented by special studies and field trips in the Los Angeles industrial area. Open to 
freshmen and sophomores. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
100. ELEMENTARY ECONOMIC THEORY BULLOCK 


An introduction to the principles and methods of economic analysis. The purpose 
of the course is to provide a knowledge of basic economic concepts which will serve as a 
framework for further studies in the field of economics or commerce and finance and will 
aid in the evaluation of current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


101-102. MONEY, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE DE RYCKE 


Principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and financial organization, 
particularly in the United States. The second semester deals especially with the theoretical 
bases for foreign trade, international payments and currency relationships, methods of 
foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100. 
3 units per semester. 


105. PUBLIC FINANCE BULLOCK 


Financial problems of government, including theory and practice of taxation, control 
of public expenditure, and the relationship of public fiscal policy to economic activity. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6 and 100, completed or in progress. 3 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1951-52. 


106. GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY BAISDEN * 


Relationships between business and government; the role of government as a sponsor 
and regulator of economic activity in relationship to problems of agriculture, transporta- 
tion, and business monopolies. (Identical with Political Science 254, except for indi- 
vidualized work under the internship plan which serves as a basis for graduate credit in 
Political Science.) Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100. 3 units, first semester. 


109. CORPORATION FINANCE BULLOCK 


Organization and financial policies of business enterprise; particular reference to 
the corporation as a business unit and in relationship to government and social conditions. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100, completed or in progress. 3 units, second semester, 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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116. HISTORY OF ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 
A survey of the development of economic science from the forerunners of the classical 

school to the present day. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100 completed or in progress. 

3 units, first semester. 

123. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPE BULLOCK 
The economic development of Europe, with special reference to the industrial revo- 

lution, the factory system and labor conditions. Open to sophomores. 3 units first semester. 

124. ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY * 
The evolution of the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and 

the part played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor, and government. Identical 

with History 138. Open to sophomores. 2 units second semester. 

132. ADVANCED ECONOMIC THEORY BULLOCK 
A study of modern economic theory with major emphasis upon the theories of national 

income determination, business cycles and welfare economics. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 

6, and 100. 3 units, second semester. 

141. ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION AND POLICY BULLOCK 
A comparative study of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, social- 

ism, communism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise within each. Open 

to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 

148. LABOR AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS BULLOCK 


Problems of labor including wages, hours, health, accidents, unemployment, child 
labor, social insurance, labor legislation and personnel problems; proposed solutions for 
these problems offered by organized labor, employers and government. Some historical 
aspects; primary emphasis on current problems, developments and proposals. Prerequisite: 
Economics 5, 6, and 100 completed or in progress. 3 units, first semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING DE RYCKE 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
Semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of additional 
work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 123, 132 may be taken by graduate students 
for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts. With the consent of the department, qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses. 

201. METHODS OF RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Principal methods of economic research commonly applied to. business problems; 
sources and analysis of data; historical and monographic methods; report writing. Pre- 
requisite: Economics 5, 6 and 100; Mathematics 119. 3 units, first semester. Not given 
in 1951-52, 


212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY THE STAFF 
It is the purpose of this seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of 

the major current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both in public 

life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and govern- 

ment participate in the seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open 

to qualified upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 

217. MODERN ECONOMIC THOUGHT DE RYCKE 
Special emphasis upon the American contribution. 3 units, first semester. Not given 

in 1951-52. | 

290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE : THE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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EDUCATION 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PETRIE, Chairman 
PROFESSOR SINCLAIR PROFESSOR KINNEY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KLAFS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR NEFF 
Miss SMITHIES, Dean of Women . Dr. Cuter, Dean of Men 


Audio-Visual Coordinator: Mr. Butt 
By Special Appointment: Mrs. Bia, Mrs. McAsoy, Mrs. PricER, 
Miss SNIDER, Mrs, STRIFF 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional 
preparation for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the State 
of California. The Department regards professional education as comprehend- 
ing within its scope the development of social and personal attitudes and 
responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In providing both 
cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an appreciation of the 
institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster attitudes of critical obser- 
vation and judgment, and to equip the prospective teacher with the knowledges 
and skills involved in the more technical aspects of the educative process. 


The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of competency 
and to include those courses indicated by the State Department of Education 
as recommended or required for the various teaching credentials. 


MAJOR: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential) : Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-six units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 142, 134a, 134b, 134c, 
135, 136, 162 and 198. The remaining units shall include Art 153, a course 
in Music, a course in Physical Education, and other courses selected in con- 
sultation with advisers in the Education Department. 


In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evidence 
of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. Other requirements for 
teaching credentials are stated on pages 144-146. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on the 
courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING AND THE STUDY OF EDUCATION KINNEY 


__A course designed to help teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public educa- 
tion and to acquire a realistic overview of the nature and conditions of the work of the © 
teacher. Open to sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 
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101. PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION NEFF 
ok general survey and analysis of philosophic principles underlying educational theory 

and practice. 3 units, each semester. 

103-104. GREAT ISSUES OF THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MCKELVEY* 


Identical with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 


105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS CULLEY** 


Identical with Mathematics 119. 3 units, each semester. 


106. HISTORY OF EDUCATION SINCLAIR 
History of education from classical times to the present, with special emphasis on 

education in the United States. 3 units, each semester. 

110. EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY SINCLAIR 
Primarily for secondary credential candidates. Includes growth and development, the 

learning process, mental hygiene and personality development. 3 units, each semester. 

117. SOCIAL FOUNDATION OF EDUCATION NEFF 


Education as a factor in social evolution; problems in adapting school to community; 
current social issues as they affect education; analysis of current educational practices in 
the light of modern social needs. 3 units, first semester. 


118. PRINCIPLES OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION MCABOY 


Principles of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of teaching 
problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary school. 3 units, first 
semester. 


119. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PETRIE 


__ Elementary school organization; special emphasis on the basic principles and tech- 
niques of curriculum development. 2 units, each semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


120. PRINCIPLES OF’ SECONDARY EDUCATION NEFF 


A study of the secondary school in the light of its historical development; the pro- 
cedures for providing for individual differences among pupils; the organization of instruc- 
tional materials, classroom management, general methods, and the planning for pupil 
activities; a critical evaluation of current principles and procedures. 2 units, each semester. 


121. METHODS OF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION MCABOY 


Practical aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of teaching 
methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary school through obser- 
vation and research. 3 units, each semester. 


122. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL KLAFS*** 


Principles and practice of Physical Education activities for elementary schools. Identi- 
cal with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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123. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LAURIDSEN * 


Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting elementary school repertory. 
Assigned observations. Prerequisite: Mustc 120 or equivalent completed or in course; 
candidacy for a state teaching credential. 4 units, first semester. (May be taken for 2 units 
with consent of Music Department.) 


124. MATERIALS AND METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL FRODSHAM* 


Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting secondary school repertory. 
Assigned observation. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state teaching credential; Music 11- 
12; membership in an ensemble. 2 units, second semester. 


125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM PETRIE 


Planning the elementary school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, 
present developments in psychology, the nature of the human organism, and modern edu. 
cational theory. 2 units, each semester. 


126. PRACTICE TEACHING IN SPEECH CORRECTION FREESTONE** 

Actual experience in the management of speech defectives. Supervision by speech 
therapists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction credential desired, 
training will be on the Elementary or Secondary level. Prerequisite: Speech 105 and 
approval by the Speech and Education Departments. Open to seniors or graduate students. 
2-4 units, each semester. Special course fee: $20.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


130. PRACTICE TEACHING IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION KLAFS* * * 


Actual teaching at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, with 
observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates for 
the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable. 


134a. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL READING AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS STRIFF 
Practices and trends in teaching reading and oral and written communication. A 
consideration of the physical, psychological and social factors affecting the development 
and use of the language arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; 
corrective programs. 2 units, first semester. 


134b. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING ELEMENTARY 


SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES AND SCIENCE STRIFF 

The principles and procedures related to the development of social attitudes and 

science experiences with children. The role and purposes of the social studies; curricular 

requirements and significant trends. The role and purposes of science in the elementary 
school; the content of science courses; curricular requirements. 2 units, second semester. 


134c. OBSERVATION AND METHODS OF TEACHING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITHMETIC PETRIE 
The function of the elementary school in the development of quantitative thinking. In- 


structional and psychological aspects of arithmetic. Analysis of deficiencies and practical 
corrective procedures. 1 unit, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 
*#**Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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135-136. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL KINNEY, PETRIE AND STAFF 
Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. Open to 


seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 4 units per semester. 
Special fee: $20.00 per semester. This fee is non-refundable. 


142. CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT PETRIE 
The physical, mental, social and emotional development of the child. Curricular im- 
plications of growth data. 2 units, each semester. 


144, GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS ; CULLEY AND SMITHIES 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. Principles 
and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human relationships in the 
secondary school situation with a view to better adjustment for students, both scholastically 
and emotionally. Counseling techniques, with emphasis upon the directive and the non- 
directive procedures, are introduced. Exrollment limited to twenty-fwe. 2 units, first se- 
mester. 


145. TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS HARSH* 


Identical with Psychology 145. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, 
first semester. 


160. CURRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION NEFF 


A discussion of alternative current philosophies in their educational bearings, with 
especial emphasis on the evolution and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 nits, 
second semester. 


162. MATERIALS AND METHODS IN AUDIO-VISUAL INSTRUCTION BUTT 


A survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual education 
and ways of using audio-visual materials. A study of sources, the use of catalogs in the 
selection of materials and the needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual 
projection and recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, ¢ or 205, or equiva- 
lent, completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


195-196. DIRECTED STUDY NEFF 


Independent reading, research, and investigation in special fields of education. Rec- 
ommended for candidates for advanced degrees in education. Discussions and personal 
conferences. 2 or 3 units, each semester. 


198. WORKSHOP IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL ART PRIGER AND BLAIR 


Art principles and materials as applied to elementary school work. Prerequisite: Art 
153. 2 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit toward either 
the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary Credential for Courses 
101, 104, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 124, 142, 144, 145, 160 and 195-196. In 
addition, Course 119 may be credited toward the advanced degree and Courses 
126 and 162 toward the credential. With consent of the instructor qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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205. OBSERVATION, METHODS AND TEACHING 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL SNIDER AND NEFF 
A study of curricular and instructional problems at the secondary level. Definite as- 
signments in observation of adolescents and approximately ten weeks of teaching. Enroll- 


ment subject to approval of instructor. Open to second semester seniors or graduate stu- 
dents only. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $10.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL KINNEY AND SNIDER 

Actual teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate students who 
are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. 
This fee is non-refundable. 


212. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION KINNEY AND STAFF 
Independent reading, investigation, or field studies, with conference on special prob- 


lems at the elementary level. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2 or 4 units, each semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


214. SEMINAR ON THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION NEFF 


An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and practice, 
historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an educational outlook best 
suited to modern demands. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2-4 units, each semester. 


219. ADVANCED STATISTICS CULLEY* 


Critical application of certain techniques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Vari- 
ance, Prediction, Small Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to prob- 
lems of education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 105, Mathematics 119 or 
equivalent. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Maxinsum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


PROFESSOR OLIVER, Chairman 
PRoFESSOR HousTON PROFESSOR KURTZ ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR CROISSANT 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR THOMPSON Mr. Marvin, Instructor’ 
By Special Appointment: Mr. CARLSON 


The Department of English and Literature offers courses which give (1) 
training in the use of the English language as a medium of expression, practical 
and artistic; (2) opportunity for study in the general field of English and 
American literature, its important types, periods, and men, and its cultural 
relationships as they contribute to a knowledge and appreciation of literature; 
(3) opportunity for study in the field of world literature in select fields of 
particular importance, (4) specific preparation for teachers of English; (5) a 
fundamental cultural background for subsequent preparation or experience in 
various vocations and professions, as Journalism, Creative Writing, Library 
Work, the Law, the Ministry, Teaching, and such other professions as might 
profit from a general training in this field. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which at least 
twenty-four shall be from this department. English 130, 145, and either 151A, 
151B, or 153 are required. Not later than the beginning of the second semester 
of the junior year a coherent program shall be worked out under the guidance 
of a departmental adviser. This program will include not only courses within 
the department, but also twelve related units. 


The comprehensive examination will be based upon the required courses 
and the major program as selected in council with an adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. Course 
101B, Expository Writing, or the equivalent, will be required of those majors 
who do not reveal excellence in organization and expression. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. ENGLISH COMPOSITION THOMPSON, STAFF 


Required of all freshmen. 2 units per semester. 


*On leave of absence, 1951-52. 
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51-52. HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE KURTZ, CROISSANT 


A comprehensive survey; required of students who intend to major in the depart- 
ment. 3 units per semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


55. WORLD LITERATURE HOUSTON 


A study of major literary contributions from Homer through Dante and including an 
introduction to the literature of India. Not open to students who have had Humanities I 
or History of Civilization I. This course may be applied toward the History of Civiliza- 
tion requirement by transfer students. 3 units, first semester. 


61. JOURNALISM (Newspaper Writing) CARLSON 


The practice and theory of writing news, editorials and features. 2 wumits, first 
semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Courses 1-2 and either Course 51, 52, or 
History of Civilization 1. 


101. ADVANCED COMPOSITION THE STAFF 


One or more of the following types is offered each semester. 
The theory and practice of: 


A—Narrative and descriptive writing. (2 units, first semester 1951-52.) 
B—Expository writing. (2 units, second semester 1951-52.) 

C—tThe informal essay. (2 units. Not given in 1951-52.) 
D—Versification. (2 units. Not given in 1951-52.) 

E—Techniques of magazine writing. (2 units, second semester, 1951-52.) 


110. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE OLIVER 


An introduction to the nature, origins and development of the English language, 
with special attention to personal vocabulary growth. Designed for prospective teachers 
and writers. 2 units, first semester. 


124. THE PERIOD OF CHAUCER KURTZ 


The life and times of Chaucer; readings principally in the Canterbury Tales and in 
Troilus and Criseyde; survey of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semester. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA CROISSANT 


From the beginnings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the fully 
developed drama of the present. 3 wmits, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE HOUSTON 
Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; his dramatic art; theatrical and social 

background of the period. 3 units, first semester. 

135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY CROISSANT 


The life and times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and 
prose of the period. 3 units, first semester. 
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136. THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND KURTZ 


The background, the literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers of 
the period. 3 units, second semester. 


137. THE ROMANTIC PERIOD CROISSANT 


The rise of romanticism; Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; other 
writers of verse and prose of the period (1780-1832). 3 units, first semester. 


139. THE ENGLISH NOVEL HOUSTON 


The development of the English novel to the beginning of the twentieth century. 
3 units, second semester. 


144. THE VICTORIAN PERIOD CROISSANT 


A survey of the period (1832-1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 3 wits, 
second semester. 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE KURTZ 


A survey of American Literature, with emphasis upon major writers. Either half 
may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


151A-151B. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE CROISSANT 


A survey of English and American literature since 1890, with special attention to 
modern tendencies in (A) Poetry, (B) Drama. Open to sophomores. Either half may be 
taken separately. 3 units per semester. Course 151A not given in 1951-52. 


153. MODERN NOVEL, BRITISH AND AMERICAN CROISSANT 


The main novelists and currents of the 20th century. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester. 


155. LITERARY CRITICISM OLIVER 


A study of the best definitions of great literature, relating each philosophy of litera- 
ture to the cultural tradition in which it developed. 3 units, second semester. 


165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST KURTZ 


_A study of belles lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical 
environment and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 
2 units, first semester. 


167-168. COMPARATIVE LITERATURE OLIVER, MOK* 


A study of some phase of world literature and its influence upon English. Either 
half may be taken separately. 2 units, first semester; 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 wumnits 
per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division courses above 
101, except those open to sophomores, may be credited as graduate work toward 
either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. With 
the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


210. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE; THE WORLD SCENE OLIVER 
Selected readings in novel, drama, poetry and non-fiction which offer significant 
perspectives on the problems of the twentieth century. 3 units, first semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR KURTZ, OLIVER 
Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semester. 

285. CREATIVE WRITING THE STAFF 
Open only to those Master of Arts candidates who have been accepted under the 

creative work plan. Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 

290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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GEOLOGY 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR WHITE, Chairman* Acting Chairman: Mr. BiRMAN, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. SMITH 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of Geology 
1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled through the years of 
his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley Geological Collection. 


The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes at 
work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of the earth 
as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords a natural back- 
ground to philosophy, history and economics and gives some contact with the 
methods and ideals of science. For the major in Geology, the curriculum as- 
sures a sound background in science and requisite training for advanced work at 
gtaduate schools or for professional work involving geologic data and methods. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 105, 122, 124, 125 and 126; the remaining thirteen units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional courses 
in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped below into three broad fields 
of emphasis offered in Geology: 


For GENERAL GEOLOGY: From Geology 113, 114, 117, 121, 129, 130, 
132; Mathematics 102, 119; Chemistry 105-106; Physics 105-106; se- 
lected courses in Economics. 

For PALEONTOLOGY: From Geology 113, 114, 117, 121, 129, 130, 132; 
Biology 101, 102, 103, 104, 127; Mathematics 119. 

For GeropuHysics: From Geology 117; Mathematics 102 and above; 
Physics 105 and above. 


The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 105, 122, 124 and 126. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 1, 2, 3 
or 7-8; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics may be 
deferred until the junior year.) 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to include 
Chemistry 21, Mathematics 5-6 and German 5-6 in their lower division pro- 
gram. A reading knowledge of German and French is generally required for 
advanced degrees at most graduate schools, although requirements vary. 


A summer field course taken at the end of the Junior year will prove to 
be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools in the west 
and last from four to six weeks. 


*On Military Leave, 1951-52. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


A consideration of the natural agencies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, 
and the geologic history of the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or 
field trip.) 4 units, each semester. 


32. HISTORICAL GEOLOGY SMITH 


_ A study of the geologic history of the earth based on the succession of plants and 
animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods or 
field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 105, 122. | 


103-104. MINERALS AND ROCKS BIRMAN 


The crystal form, physical properties, mode of origin and natural associations of 
minerals directly related to the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, 
sedimentary and metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals 
by physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the megascopic 
identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemistry 1-2, except for quali- 
fied majors in Physics and Chemistry who may take Geology 103 without prerequisite. 
Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 
units per semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00 per semester. 


105. OPTICAL MINERALOGY BIRMAN 


Theory and application of crystal optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in 
identification of natural crystalline substances as unmounted grains and in thin section. 
Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified majors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course 
without prerequisite. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


113. GEOLOGY OF THE WESTERN UNITED STATES BIRMAN 


Structure and geologic history of the region west of the Great Plains; special emphasis 
on California. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 32. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY BIRMAN 


Origin and evolution of landscape features as produced by the agencies at work on 
the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


117. ECONOMIC GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


A review of the geologic deposits of economic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial 
minerals, metalliferous deposits, and water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lec 
tures.) 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


121. STRATIGRAPHY BIRMAN 


A study of sedimentary rock strata, with emphasis on the stratigraphy of California. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 
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122. INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY SMITH 


A systematic study of morphology and geologic history of the common groups of in- 
vertebrate fossils. Open without prerequisite to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. FIELD GEOLOGY SMITH 


An introduction to the principles and techniques of geologic mapping. Detailed 
mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use of aerial photographs and the 
plane table in field mapping. (2 lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, 
second semester. 


125. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY SMITH 


Individual investigation of a limited geological problem in the field. (2 three-hour 
laboratory periods.) Prerequisite: Geology 124. 2 units, first semester. 


126. STRUCTURAL GEOLOGY BIRMAN 


A study of the spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geol- 
ogy 30, 32. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS - THE STAFF 


Limited to seniors, with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by quali- 
fied students. 2 units per semester. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR BIRMAN 


A review of the most important recent literature in Geology. Open only to Seniors. 
1 unit, second semester. 
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HISTORY 


PROFESSOR Harpy, Chairman 
PROFESSOR CLELAND PROFESSOR DUMKE VISITING PROFESSOR Mok 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RODES 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for the 
understanding of social organization in the present and the past. Sound knowl- 
edge of the field of history is essential to the formation of judgments on current 
conditions in politics and economics. Selected courses in this department pro- 
vide a desirable introduction to specialized training in the professions of Law, 
Public Administration, Diplomacy and Foreign Trade. 

MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four shall be from this department, twelve in the field of European history and 
twelve in American history including at least six units from courses 111, 112, 
121-129, and six units from courses 141 to 144. The remaining twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from Political Science 
155; Art 111, 115; Economics 123, 124, 141; Philosophy 101-102, 121, 147; 
Religion 131; and approved courses from other departments, 


Prerequisite to the Major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 


Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to the 
inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 61. Information con- 
cerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: the Pacific Southwest and 
Northern Mexico including an inter-departmental major in this field, will be 
found on page 62. 


All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California are 
required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a course in 
American History and one in the provisions and principles of the United States 
Constitution. This requirement is satisfied through History of Civilization 2 
and 3; 6 units from History 141-148 including History 142; or Political Science 
152 and either History 141, 143 or 144, or four units from History 145, 146, 
148, 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


111. ANCIENT NEAR EAST AND GREECE RODES 


A general survey of ancient civilizations; the Near East, Egypt, the Hellenic and the 
Hellenistic periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1951-52. 


112. HISTORY OF ROME RODES 


The Republic and the Empire. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1951-52. 


121. THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES RODES 


The Barbarian Civilizations, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, 
Feudalism and Manorialism to about 1100 A.D. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first 
semester. 
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122. THE HIGH MIDDLE AGES RODES 


History of Europe, 1100-1500 A.D.; medieval culture, institutions, and political 
developments seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
SOMESTE?. 


123. THE RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION RODES 


Europe 1378-1648. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1951-52. 


124. THE AGE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION - RODES 


Continental Europe, 1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; Enlightened Despotism; Colo- 
nial expansion; rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revo- 
lution. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY RODES 


Europe 1799-1914. Napoleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, im- 
perialism, materialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester 
of alternate years. 


126. RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN HISTORY RODES 


Europe in the 20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; 
recent problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE CLELAND 


The development of England and the British Empire with special reference to the 
influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions and culture of the 
United States and modern civilization. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


129. HISTORY OF GERMANY RODES 
Germany, 1493 to the present, with emphasis on the later centuries. Open to sopho- 

mores. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. ; 

131. HISTORY OF HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


A general survey from the planting of Hispanic Colonial Society in the New World 
to the more recent history of the Latin American Republics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
first semester. 


134. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH HISPANIC AMERICA HARDY 


Diplomatic relationships, including the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan Episode, 
Pan Americanism, etc. 3 units, second semester. 


135. HISTORY OF MEXICO HARDY 
Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


137. GEOGRAFIA ECONOMICA DE LA AMERICA LATINA HARDY 


_A description of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish. 
This course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. Open to Sophomores. 
2 units, first semester. 


138. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES HARDY 


The evolution of the United States from an agrarian to an industrial nation, and the 
part played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor, and government. Identical with 
Economics 124. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 
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141. THE COLONIAL PERIOD IN AMERICA HARDY 


British, French and Spanish Colonies in North America, 1492-1783. Open to sopho- 
mores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1951-52. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION HARDY 


United States History, 1783 to 1850. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. 


143. CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION HARDY 


United States History, 1850 to 1900. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester 
of alternate years. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA HARDY 


The two world wars, the great depression, and the new foreign policy. Oper to 
sophomores, 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1951-52. 


145. THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT DUMKE 


The migration of the American population from the Appalachian frontier to the 
Pacific coast. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


146. HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST DUMKE 


A survey of the political, economic and cultural history of Southwestern United 
States, with attention to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, 
Second semester. 


148. HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA CLELAND 


The Spanish, Mexican and American periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester. 


161. HISTORY OF CHINA MOK 


History and development of Chinese culture and civilization from the earliest times 
to the present, emphasizing literature, philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese 
people. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


163-164. HISTORY OF CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
THE ORIENT AND OCCIDENT MOK 


Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cultural infiltrations and 
influences throughout the course of history. Open to sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


165. HISTORY OF IMPERIALISM IN ASIA MOK 


History and development of imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the im 
perialistic nations; the rise of nationalism in Asia. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester of alternate years. 


166. THE POSTWAR FAR EAST MOK 


The Far East in the postwar world, its recent history and current problems. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 
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167. CULTURAL HISTORY OF EAST ASIA MOK 


A survey of East Asian culture and institutions with special reference to their devel- 
opment in China and India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1951-52. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 211 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper division courses in 
this department. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Independent research for qualified graduate students. 1-4 units per semester. Nor- 
mally, not more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN HISTORY HARDY 


Supervised individual research in American history. 2 units per semester. 


213-214AB. SEMINARS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY RODES 


Supervised individual research in modern European History. Each seminar centers 
on a particular phase or area of European History as indicated below: 


213A. CONTEMPORARY EUROPE 
Post-World War II reconstruction; European Union; problems of conservatism, 
socialism, and communism in Germany, Italy, or France. 2 units, first semester. 


214A. NINETEENTH CENTURY EUROPE 

Revolutionary and Napoleonic eras; restoration, autocracy, liberalism; Revolu- 
tions of 1848; Second French Empire; Unifications of Germany or Italy; Bismarck’s 
Germany; Third French Republic; Rise of Russia; Problems of Nationalities. 2 
units, second semester. 


213B. TWENTIETH CENTURY EUROPE 
World Wars I and II; studies in dictatorships; the Russian and German prob- 
lems. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


214B. SEVENTEENTH/EIGHTEENTH CENTURY EUROPE 


From Absolute Monarchy through Enlightened Despotism to Revolution; classi- 
cism; rationalism; rise and consolidation of Prussia and Russia. 2 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


222. SEMINAR IN FAR EASTERN HISTORY MOK 


Studies in the Pacific Area. 2 units, second semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester, 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


PROFESSOR YOUNG, Chairman 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the several departments indi- 
cated by course descriptions. 


1-2. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 


An integrated course using history as the unifying principle and considering at each 
historical stage man’s social, religious, economic, political, and psychological developments; 
and his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year covers 
the period from Classical Greece to 1870. The second semester of the course includes 
the study of the United States Constitution and meets the California State requirements in 
this subject. Required of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4, HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION THE STAFF 


A continuation of Course 1-2 above. The first semester covers the period from ap- 
proximately 1870 to the present and includes United States History which completes the 
California State requirement in this field. The second semester deals with current develop- 
ments in international relations, recent intellectual history, contemporary social and psy- 
chological problems, and developments in the humanities, both in Europe and in the 
United States. Required of sophomores. 6 units per semester. 
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LANGUAGES 


The coutses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic knowl- 
edge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 1s organized 
to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or (2) a speaking 
approach to the language he elects to study. The upper division courses in 
modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a reasonable mastery of the 
written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJoR: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division courses 
of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages chosen for the 
group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses outside the depart- 
ment as may be advised in each individual case by the group committee of 
advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJoRS: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the department 
as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 


A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this group. 
The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on which the 
comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or in part of the 
following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 125, 195- 
196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108, 195- 
196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 105-106, 107-108, 125, 
195-196. 


Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 


In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
Semester, 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive graduate 
credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 103 to 196, inclu- 
sive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for German 103 to 196, inclusive. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2. FIRST YEAR GREEK © LAKE* 


The fundamentals of grammar and reading of selections from Xenophon or the Gos- 
pels. 4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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MODERN LANGUAGES 


PRoFESSOR BICKLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR TAYLOR ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FIFE* 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BUTT By Special Appointment: Mr. TREUSCORFF 
Dr. ArrAs-LARRETA, Dr. KALPASCHNIKOFF, Lecturers 


FRENCH 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2R. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Reading approach). THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for French 
1R without French 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-2S. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Speaking approach). THE STAFF 


_ Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations’ and 
kindred techniques. No credit for French 1S without French 2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH THE STAFF 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in French in various non-technical 
fields; conversation; reading of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and composi- 
tion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students entering with 
3 years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC FRENCH THE STAFF 


Basic review of grammar and composition; reading and translation of scientific 
French, especially in biological fields. Prerequisite: French 1-2 or equivalent. 4 units 
per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with Italian 12, German 12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH TREUSCORFF 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures 
in French based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY THE STAFF 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of the civilization of 
France as reflected in her literary masterpieces and the fine arts; the Renaissance and 
Reformation; the age of Classicism. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester 
in alternate years. Not given in 1951-52. 


7On Military Leave, 1951-52. 
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105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN FRANCE TREUSCORFF 


The eighteenth century and the Encyclopedists; Victor Hugo and the age of Romanti- 
cism; Balzac and the age of realism; literary tendencies of the twentieth century; the fine 
arts of modern France. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate 
years. 


125. FRENCH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES THE STAFF 


French phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of French. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering French as a major. Prerequisite: French 
101-102. 3 units, one semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
Semester, 


GERMAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
1-2R. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading Approach) TAYLOR 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composition, con- 
versation. No credit for German 1R without German 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-28. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Speaking Approach) TAYLOR 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations’ and 
kindred techniques. No credit for German 1S without German 2S. 4 units per semester. 
Not given in 1951-52. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE GERMAN TAYLOR 


Reading of modern German prose and poetry, grammar review, composition, conver- 
sation. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. Students entering 
with more than two years of high school German will be expected to take German 4. 
4 units per semester. 


5-6. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN TAYLOR 


Rapid reading of scientific German for students specializing in science. Prerequisite: 
Course 1-2 or two years of high school German. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
1951-52. ; 


12. INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with French 12, Italian 12 and Spanfsh 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION TAYLOR 
For students wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written German. 

3 units per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 

103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE TAYLOR 


Reading of representative works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest times 
to the present. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1951-52, 
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105-106. GOETHE'S FAUST TAYLOR 
Reading of Part I entire and of selections made from Part II. Lectures on the origin 

and development of the Faust legend and its treatment in literature. 3 units per semester. 

Not given in 1951-52, 

107-108. THE CLASSICAL PERIOD TAYLOR 


Reading and discussion of representative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller} study 
of selected critical writings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. Not 
given in 1951-52. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
Semester. 


ITALIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


12. INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with French 12, German 12 and Spanish 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as_an elective. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


RUSSIAN 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) KALPASCHNIKOFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose. No credit for Russian 
1R without Russian 2R. 4 units per semester. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE RUSSIAN (Reading Approach) KALPASCHNIKOFF 


Exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Russian in various non-technical 
fields; conversation; readings of simple literary texts; grammar and composition. Pre- 
requisite: Course 1-2 or the equivalent. 4 units per semester. 


SPANISH 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 


Pronunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for 
Spanish 1R without Spanish 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-2S. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking Approach) THE STAFF 


Basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life situations” and 
kindred techniques. No credit for Spanish 1S without Spanish 2S. 4 units per seniester. 
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3-4R. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Reading Approach) THE STAFF 


Grammar review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Spanish or 
Spanish-American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Spanish 
in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of high school 
Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish will be expected to take 
Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. 


3-4S. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Speaking Approach) BICKLEY 


A continuation of Spanish 1-28. Conversation based on life situations and Spanish 
and Spanish-American culture and civilization. Introduction to formal grammar; com- 
position. Prerequisite: Spanish 1-2S or equivalent. 4 units per semester. Not given in 
1951-52. 


12. INTRODUCTION TO SPANISH THE STAFF 


Emphasis on the acquisition of an acceptable pronunciation, together with the ability 
to translate simple texts. May be combined with Italian 12, German 12 and French 12 
to fulfill the college language requirement for majors in music, speech or drama. Open 
to other students as an elective. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for courses 
above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH ARIAS-LARRETA 


Grammar, composition and style; preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures 
in Spanish based on extensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE ARIAS-LARRETA 


A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as 
reflected in the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, poetry, and 
drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units 
per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1951-52. 


105-106. THE LITERATURE OF MODERN SPAIN THE STAFF 


Literary movements of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twen- 
tieth through the works of representative Spanish authors; the fine arts in modern Spain. 
Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE ARIAS-LARRETA 


A survey of the more important Spanish-American authors and their works from the 
time of the Conquest through the first half of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 
101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1951-52, 


125. SPANISH FOR TEACHER-CANDIDATES BICKLEY 


Spanish phonetics; theory and practical exercises in the teaching of Spanish. Required 
of candidates for the secondary credential offering Spanish as a major. Prerequisite: 
Spanish 101-102. 3 units, one semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
Semester. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION — MATHEMATICS 103 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McC toy, Instructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation is 
desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools accredited 
by the American Library Association include at least a year each of French and 
German and the ability to type with a fair degree of accuracy and speed. Other 
requirements will be met through completion of work outlined by Occidental 
College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their under- 
gtaduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary creden- 
tial (see pages 138-139) with the exception of practice teaching. 


1. USE OF THE LIBRARY MCCLOY 


A course planned to make possible for the student a more effective use of library 
facilities ; a study of the card catalogue; standard reference works; systems of classifica- 
tion; the making of bibliographies. 2 units, each semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR JOHNSON, Acting Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY Mr. RosertTs, Instructor 
Mrs. BARNES, Lecturer 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary mathe- 
matical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) to give prep- 
aration to those students who look toward professional mathematics after gradu- 
ation in teaching, in research, in government service, or in industrial applications. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
one units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 107 or 140; 
102, 103, 105 or 106; 108, 110, 112 or 123; 117. In general, twelve of the 
remaining units should be taken outside the field of mathematics. The specific 
courses are chosen in consultation with the major adviser following a tentative 
program planned at the beginning of the junior year. 


The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based on 
the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the consent of 
the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the completion of an 
individual project in mathematics, with oral and written reports. This project 
is to be started no later than the beginning of the senior year. 
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Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3, 4, 5 and 6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-124 and 140-196, inclusive. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA THE STAFF 
A course designed to meet the needs of students who find themselves unprepared to 


enter other courses in mathematics. Not recommended for students who have a good 
background in high school mathematics. 3 units, first semester. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY . THE STAFF 


Trigonometric equations and identities, with applications involving the use of loga- 
rithms and the slide rule. Prerequisites: Plane geometry. 2 units, first semester. 


3. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 
A course designed to prepare students for the major in mathematics, or for those 
who wish a comprehensive survey of the fundamentals of college algebra, analytical ge- 


ometry and the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 
5 units, each semester. ; 


4. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS THE STAFF 


A continuation of Course 3. Prerequisite: Course 3 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


5. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 


_The usual course in the elements of the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4, of 
equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. INTEGRAL CALCULUS THE STAFF 


Continuation of Course 5. Prerequisite: Course 5 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. ADVANCED CALCULUS BARNES 


Advanced calculus. Prerequisite: Course 6. 3 units, second semester. 
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103. ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS BARNES 


A study of ordinary differential equations, with applications to problems in geometry, 
physics, and chemistry. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, first semester. 


105. VECTOR ANALYSIS ROBERTS 


The algebra, geometry, and calculus of vector quantities, with applications to mathe- 
matical physics. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
1951-52. 


106. COMPLEX VARIABLES BARNES 


Complex numbers and the elementary properties of analytic functions. Applications 
to conformal mapping and to the valuation of real integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 
3 units, first semester. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS ROBERTS 


The theory of determinants; the theory, analysis, and solution of higher numerical 
and algebraic equations. Applications to constructibility problems in geometry. Prerequi- 
site: Course 4. 3 units, first semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION TO HIGHER GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


Homogeneous coordinates; cross ratios, the complex plane, transformations. Pre- 
requisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


110. SOLID ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


Analytic Geometry of three dimensions; quadratic surfaces; transformations; spherical 
_and cylindrical coordinates. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 
1951-52. 


112, NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY JOHNSON 


The basic ideas of synthetic geometry, with special emphasis on their logical and 
historical development. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, second semester. 


117. PROBABILITY: LEAST SQUARES JOHNSON 


_ The mathematical bases of probability and statistics; the normal, binominal, and 
Poisson distributions; tests of significance. Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units, first semester. 


119. STATISTICS CULLEY 
Comprehensive study of measures of central tendency, variation, the normal curve, 

significance of differences and linear correlation. Basic Course for students in Education, 

Economics, Physical Education, Psychology and Sociology. 3 units, each semester. 


123-124. TENSOR ANALYSIS JOHNSON 

Tensor notation, summation conventions, determinants, coordinate systems, geometry 
of curves and surfaces; applications to dynamics, electricity and elasticity. Prerequisite: 
Courses 5 and 6. 3 units per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 
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125. PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS BARNES 
A study of partial differential equations with applications to geometry, physics and 
chemistry. Prerequisite: Course 103. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ELEMENTARY CONCEPTS OF MATHEMATICS JOHNSON 


Basic concepts such as counting, thinking, measuring, finance; for non-science majors 
who wish a better understanding of mathematics. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: 
Non-science major or consent of instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


140. HIGHER ALGEBRA BARNES 


Basic ideas of number theory, congruences, groups, rings, fields and matrices. Pre- 
requisite: Course 6. 3 units. Not given in 1951-52. 


195-96. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per 
semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Reports and discussion of individual projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. 
2 units, each semester. 
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MUSIC 


PROFESSOR SWAN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR GROSS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR LAURIDSEN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FRODSHAM 
By Special Appointment: Mr. JoNges, Miss BROCKLEBANK, Mr. CRAIGHEAD, 


Miss HATHAWAY, Mr. KoBLENTZ, Mr. Luriz, Mr. MARVIN’ 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become per- 
formers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. The curricu- 
lar work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual instruction is 
made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other instruments; and group 
instruction is offered in choral and orchestral organizations. Adequate opportu- 
nity for public appearance is an essential part of the program of this department. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department according to options as 
listed below. The remaining twelve units shall be selected, in consultation with 
the major adviser, from music and related departments. 


(A) WITH EMPHASIS ON COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 100, 102, 104, 
P11-112. 127. 328;- 029, 130, 135, °135L, 205-206; two units of 
ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 134, 2 units of upper 
division applied music, upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, 
Art, Literature or Languages. 


(B) WITH EMPHASIS ON RECITAL: REQUIRED: Music 100, 104, 111-112, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131; a minimum of three units of upper divi- 
sion applied music in recital field; a minimum of two units of upper 
division ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 122, 132, 134; 
other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, 
Speech, Languages. 


(C) WITH EMPHASIS ON CHORAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 100, 
104, 111-112, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 233 or 234, two units 
of upper division applied music, two units of upper division en- 
semble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 134, other upper division 
courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages. 


(D) WITH EMPHASIS ON INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 
10051046 111-112, 127; 128,129, 130, 134, 135, 1351, 136L, two 
units of upper division applied music, two units of upper division 
ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 131, 132, upper division 
courses in Music, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages. 


*On leave of absence, 1951-52. 
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(E) WITH EMPHASIS ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC FOR GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: REQUIRED: Twenty units in Music, including 
Music 111-112, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, three units of upper 
division ensemble music, one unit of upper division piano, one 
unit of upper division voice; Education 123 and other courses in 
Education as listed on page 139. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on the 
required courses specified under each of the above options. Under options 
A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musical ability through | 
(A) presenting an original manuscript composition in larger or cyclic form, 
or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or (C) training and presenting in 
concert an ensemble group, or (D) training and presenting in concert an 
instrumental group. 


Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13 and an elementary knowledge 
of piano. 


Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must complete 
a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for a major 
in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is required also for 
this credential, including Education 206. For further information, see pages 
144-146. A statement of music courses to be completed by candidates for this 
credential may be secured from the Director of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION LAURIDSEN 


Training in listening, based on recognizing and locating particular musical values 
at actual hearings of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the 
History of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 umits, first semester. 


11-12. HARMONY LAURIDSEN 
Triad structure; active and passive tones; cadences; harmonization of melodies. 
Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 units per semester. 


13. ADVANCED HARMONY GROSS 


Modulation ; secondary sevenths; chord functions; chorales; altered chords. Prerequi- 
site: Music 11-12. 2 units, first semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100. HARMONIC AND FORM ANALYSIS LAURIDSEN 


Chord and phrase structure; reductions and enharmonics, structural analysis. Pre- 
requisite: Music 11, 12, and 13. 3 units, first semester. 
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102. COMPOSITION GROSS 


Practical work in phrase extensions, small forms, and song writing. Prerequisite: 
Music 100. 2 units, second semester. 


103. ADVANCED COMPOSITION 


Original class and individual work in the larger forms. Prerequisite: Music 102. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52, 


104. COUNTERPOINT GROSS 
Elements of part writing in two, three and four voices. 2 units, second semester. 


111-112. HISTORY AND APPRECIATION GROSS 


Development of tonal relationships and contributing influences from beginnings of 
music to the present. Illustrative music presented and discussed. Prerequisite: Upper 
division standing. 3 units per semester. 


120. SOLFEGGE FRODSHAM 


Elementary Theory and Music Reading. This course or equivalent is required of all 
non-music majors who are candidates for General Elementary Teaching Credential. Exroll- 
ment is limited to students who are candidates for this credential. 2 units each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION LAURIDSEN 


Scale Structure; intervals and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing 
tones from printed scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. MATERIALS AND METHODS: ELEMENTARY FRODSHAM 


Identical with Education 123. Students who wish credit for this course toward the 
General Elementary Credential should register under Music. 4 units, each semester. 
(May be taken for 2 units with consent of Music Department.) 


124. MATERIALS AND METHODS: SECONDARY FRODSHAM 


Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this course to- 
ward teaching credentials should register under Education. 2 units, second semester. 


127-128. MUSICAL CRITICISM SWAN 


Attendance at concerts, recitals and lectures (16 per semester), with written criticism, 
reports and discussions concerning each performance. No credit for Music 127 without 
Music 128. 1 unit for two semesters. 


129-130. ADVANCED MUSICAL CRITICISM SWAN 


Continuation of Music 127-128. No credit for Music 129 without Music 130. 1 unit 
for two semesters. 


131. CHURCH MUSIC SWAN 


Historical development of church music and liturgy. Attendance required at desig- 
nated services as basis of bi-weekly written reports. 3 wnits, first semester. 


132. CHORAL CONDUCTING SWAN 
Principles and problems; choir organization. 2 units, second semester. 
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134, ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING JONES 


Technic of the baton; discussion of principles and problems, and drill in their 
practical application. 2 units, second semester. 


135. ORCHESTRATION GROSS 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13 and 100. 2 units, first semester. 


135L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS JONES 
Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. 1 wnit, first semester. 


136. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION 


Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; arrangements and transcriptions. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13, 100 and 135. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


136L. ADVANCED ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS JONES 
Practical work with instruments of band and orchestra. 1 unit, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students 
may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for Music 
111, 112, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 195, 196, and courses in Applied Music 
numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 136, 195, 196 are accepted as graduate 
credit toward the Master of Arts degree. Qualified seniors may enroll in gradu- 
ate courses with consent of the instructor. 


205-206. COMPOSITION SEMINAR GROSS 


Original work and parallel study in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; 


advanced orchestration. Prerequisite: Music 103, or approved equivalent. Either half may 
be taken separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


212. HISTORY OF MUSIC SEMINAR GROSS 


_ The great art periods in music; their influence on music today. Modern music; 
national music. Problems in appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Pre- 
requisite: Music 111-112. 2 or 3 units, second semester. 
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232. CHURCH MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Theories of worship and functional use of church music; characteristics of a ministry 
of music; administration of a graded choir program. Liturgy, general and special, in 
theory and practice. Prerequisite: Music 11, 12, 13, 131, 132 or equivalents established 
by examination. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


233-234. CHORAL MUSIC SEMINAR SWAN 


Studies in interpretation and advanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal 
procedures. Vocal methods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 13, 132 or equivalents 
established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE STAFF 
Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and may 
complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the requisite 
Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in the various 
ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit of credit may then 
be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, but not more than three 
in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen toward the degree. Further, 
no credit beyond the first six units will be valid unless paralleled or preceded 
by an equal number of units in theoretical music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the Depart- 
ment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of performance as 
much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any. specified pieces or studies will be 
accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. These tests must be 
passed prior to the beginning of the term in which credit is desired. Consult 
department for schedule of tests offered during registration week each semester. 


APPLIED MUSIC WITHOUT CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment of fees 
as listed below. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 111.) 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIANO MARVIN, BROCKLEBANK 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54. ORGAN CRAIGHEAD 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VOICE LAURIDSEN, FRODSHAM, SWAN 
70, -71, 72;5 735 74 AAYVIOIIN GROSS 
75,! 10597518; 6 CELLO HATHAWAY 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. CLARINET LURIE 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OBOE KOBLENTZ 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OTHER INSTRUMENTS 
85-86. GLEE CLUBS SWAN 
87-88. VOCAL ENSEMBLES FRODSHAM, SWAN 
91-92. ORCHESTRA JONES 
93-94. BAND JONES 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, PIANO; 150-154, ORGAN; 160-164, VoICE; 170-174, 
VIOLIN; 175-178, CELLO; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTS; 185-186, GLEE CLUBS; 
187-188, VOCAL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, ORGAN; 260-264, VOICE; 270-274, 
VIOLIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


MUSIC FEES 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s O fice 

One half-hour lesson, weekly: Craighead, Gross, Marvin, Swan .............. $75.00 
Other cinstruttors is 3.8 cee ee Ld ee ee 60.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

One hour daily (five days per week). 2 oon 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester “(one weekly) .222...22.4-2 2 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per) semester..fone weekly ) -2e-c:-o.---11---sss 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment........ 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with the 
payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
wish time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


PROFESSOR GLOYN, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR NOBLE ; ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE By Special Appointment: Mr. WYEtTrT 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,000.00 and 
by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 


Man needs not only knowledge of that which is, but of that which ought 
to be; not only judgments of utility, but judgments of truth, beauty and 
goodness; not only experience with the particular, but understanding of the 
whole; not only orientation in time, but in timelessness. Philosophy and reli- 
gion present man’s attempts to realize these enduring ends. 


Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive and 
critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses in Religion 
indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions of the world, with 
special attention given to Christianity and its application to the problems of 
personal and social life. 


The College requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to be — 
chosen from Religion 1-22 inclusive. The other two units are incorporated in 
History of Civilization 1-2, 3, 4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, including 
Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to twelve units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses offered in other 
departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and 121, 
together with other courses from this department as included in individual 
programs approved by the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 1, 
9225, 
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MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, twenty- 
four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 101- 
102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 131 and courses 
selected from other departments in consultation with the major adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Literature of 
the Bible. 


Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the sacs of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate majors. 


PHILOSOPHY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY GLOYN, WYETT 
A survey of the terms, concepts and problems of philosophy. Practice in the philo- 

sophic method. 3 nits, each semester. 

12. ETHICS WYETT 
Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of individual and group motives 

and goals. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 

25. LOGIC GLOYN 


Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal logic—the proposition and 
the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101-102. HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY GLOYN 

European philosophy from the early Greek period to the 20th century, showing the 
development of European thought through the work of the principal philosophers. 3 units 
per semester, 


104. PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION WYETT | 


An objective approach to the major types of religious philosophy in contemporary 
western culture. 3 uwmits, first semester. 
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121. THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND GLOYN 
A comprehensive survey of the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, 


politics, philosophy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


131-132. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY MOK* 


The more important thinkers and schools of Chinese and Indian philosophies which 
have dominated the thought and life of the Orient. 3 units per semester. 


145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY WYETT 


Presentation and analysis of the outstanding developments of American philosophic 
thought in the twentieth century. 3 wnits, first semester. 


147. HISTORICAL METHODS AND PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY WYETT 


Studies in historiography, or in the problems of method, knowledge and philosophy 
of history. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. Registration restricted to majors in this department. 1-4 units 
per semester. 


RELIGION 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE LAKE 


A survey of Biblical Literature, in the order in which it was written, with special 
attention to historical background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the 
development of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible for 
our day. 4 units, each semester. 


1A-1B. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE FREEMAN 


The same study as Religion 1, offered as a year-course. The Old Testament is studied 
the first semester; the New Testament, the second semester. Prerequisite to Religion 1B: 
Religian 1A or 21. 2 units per semester. 


21-22. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS FREEMAN 


A more thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one semester and 
of the New Testament for one semester. Esther course may be taken separately. 4 units 
per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
122. PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RELIGION FAIRCHILD* 
Religious faith, belief, experience, and practices in terms of psychological understand- 
ing. Special emphasis on the development of religious personality. 3 umits, first semester. 
128. THE WORLD'S LIVING RELIGIONS NOBLE 


The living religions of the world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 
3 or 4 units, first semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports.) 
131. THE EARLY AND MEDIEVAL CHURCH LAKE 


A history of the development of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the 
Reformation; the chief heresies of the period, aad orthodox thought and practice. Pre- 
requisite: Religion 1 or 1B. 3 units, first semester. 


153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES NOBLE 
A survey of the origins and development of the branches and sects of the Christian 

church in the light of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. (The 

extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 

154. CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS NOBLE 
The social teachings of the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings 

by Christian groups to current social problems. 3 units, first semester. 

155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT NOBLE 
A systematic study of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and 

social movements. 3 units, second semester. 

157. INTRODUCTION TO CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FAIRCHILD* 


A study of the theological and psychological presuppositions of Christian education 
with special attention to the religious needs of various age levels. Prerequisite: one course 
in Bible. 2 units, first semester. 


158. METHODS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION FAIRCHILD* 


Practical aspects of Christian education; curriculum and methods; leadership training; 
counseling and administration. Workshop techniques. Prerequisite: Religion 157. 2 units, 
Second semester. 


195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: 
Permission of the instructor. 2-4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR TRIEB, Chairman 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BURKE ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR KLAFS | Mr. JoRDAN, Instructor 
Mr. DENNIS, Instructor Mrs. WHITE, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: (1) 
to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a variety 
of physical education activities in the required and elective service courses; (2) 
to give students an opportunity for recreation and competition in the voluntary, 
the intramural and the intercollegiate sports programs; (3) to provide pro- 
fessional training for students seeking to qualify themselves for positions in 
public school teaching in health and physical education or in school and 
municipal recreation leadership; (4) to provide opportunities for those inter- 
ested in these areas to acquire skills, techniques and principles which enable 
them to serve their communities as leaders of young people. 


MAJjoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The remainder, 
including Biology 113, shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser 
from course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from 
related departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be 24 units from 
courses as follows: 


(1) Men: 102, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 113-114, 129, 130, 131, 150. 


(2) Women: 102, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 120-121, 129, 130, 131, 150. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, 51, 51L; Psychology 1; 
Physical Education 51-56, 60, 61 or equivalent, and 70. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 130, 162, and 
must obtain the American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid Certificates. 
For further information concerning this credential and the General Secondary 
Credential, see pages 144-146. 
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GENERAL COURSES 


All students are required to take an activity course twice weekly through- 
out the lower division, the first year being devoted to basic skills and basic 
swimming and the second year to elective recreational skills in individual, dual 
or team activities. All students are required to pass a swimming test for 
graduation. 


A-B. BASIC SKILLS AND BASIC SWIMMING THE STAFF 
Required of all first-year students and of sophomore transfers who do not satisfy the 
minimum proficiency standards. 1 unit, each semester. 


1-10. AQUATIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


11-20. GYMNASTIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


21-30. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


31-40. INDIVIDUAL SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


41-50. TEAM SPORTS THE STAFF 
See current Occidental College Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


60. PERSONAL, COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL HYGIENE DENNIS 
2 units, each semester. 


61. FIRST AID BURKE, JORDAN 
Red Cross standard and advanced courses. 2 units, each semester. 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


51. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
Games of low organization; soccer and speedball; fundamental rhythms; tactics, free 
exercises and light apparatus. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


52. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
_ Apparatus I; square and country dance; wrestling (men); field hockey (women) ; 
swimming methods and techniques. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


53. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
Archery and Volleyball; Light Athletics and Touch Football; Folk dance; recreation 
games of a dual nature. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


54. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 
Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social dance and social recreation; softball; water 
safety. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


55. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Tennis; badminton; mass basketball, relays and lead up games; apparatus II (men); 
body mechanics (women). 1 unit, first semester. 


56. PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES THE STAFF 


Modern dance; weaponless defense (men); basketball (women); group games and 
relays; aquatic recreation activities. 1 unit, second semester. 
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70. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Psychology 1. 2 uniis, second semester. 
80. METHODS IN OFFICIATING THE STAFF 


MEN: FOOTBALL AND BASKETBALL | 
WOMEN: FIELD HOCKEY AND BASKETBALL 


1 unit, first semester. 
81. METHODS IN OFFICIATING THE STAFF 


MEN: GYMNASTICS, SWIMMING AND BASEBALL 
WOMEN: DUAL SPORTS, SWIMMING AND BASEBALL 


1 unit, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


102. COMMUNITY RECREATION | DENNIS 


Theory and practice, with field work, in community recreation leadership. 3 units, 
second semester. 


105. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Physical Education 51-56. 5 units, first semester. 
106. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND HEALTH TRIEB 
Prerequisite: Education 105. 3 units, second semester. 
107. METHODS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
ELEMENTARY LEVEL KLAFS 
Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit toward the General Ele- 


mentary Credential for this course toward a general elementary teaching credential are 
advised to register under Physical Education. 3 units, each semester. 


108. KINESIOLOGY AND APPLIED ANATOMY BURKE 


The study of joint and muscle action with special reference to the prevention and 
correction of physical defects. Prerequisites: Biology 51, 51L, 113. 3 units, first semester. 


109. HEALTH INSTRUCTION FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL KLAFS 


A presentation of basic hygiene materials with their adaptation for health instruction 
at the secondary level. 3 wmnits, first semester. 


110. SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAMS KLAFS 


The principles and organization of health service and health instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools. Prerequisite: Physical Education 109. 2 units, second semester. 
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112. SAFETY INSTRUCTION AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
FOR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS WHITE 


Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for different grade 
levels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 units, each semester. 
113-1 14. METHODS IN COACHING DENNIS, JORDAN 


Methods in coaching football, basketball, track and baseball. 3 wmits per semester. 


120-121. DANCE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY WHITE 


Philosophy of dance forms; adaptation to the secondary teaching level of modern, 
folk and pre-classic dance forms. Prerequisite: Beginning Modern Dance. 3 units per 
semester. 


129. REMEDIAL PHYSICAL EDUCATION KLAFS 


Physical diagnosis; organization and methods for conducting remedial physical edu- 
cation programs for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 108 com- 
pleted or in progress. 2 units, first semester. 


130. HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION BURKE 


An historical approach to the comparative study of physical education principles and 
practices as reflected in contemporary programs. 2 units, first semester. 


131. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION BURKE 


The problems of organization and administration of physical education at the sec- 
ondary level. 3 units, second semester. 


140. DANCE WORKSHOP FOR PRODUCTION WHITE 


Directed group and individual choreography with performance the object. Prerequi- 
site: Beginning Modern Dance with a grade of B and/or permission of the instructor. 
1 unit, each semester. 


150. THE PHYSIOLOGY OF EXERCISE BURKE 
The physiology of the dynamic human organism with emphasis on training; endur- 


ance, efficiency and fatigue. Prerequisite: Biology 113, Education 105; Physical Education 
108. 2 units, second semester. 


191. PROBLEMS IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION BURKE 
Special problems based on field observations, or related to practice teaching. Pre- 

requisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each 

semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


__ Work in special areas not covered by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing 
with a B-average in the major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts 
for courses 106, 108, 110, 120, 129, 130, 150, 191, 195-196. 

201. RESEARCH METHODOLOGY IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Research methodology; survey of research in physical education. Prerequisite: Educa- 
tion 105, Physical Education 106. 2 units, each semester. 


202. RESEARCH PROBLEMS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION TRIEB 


Specific problems for investigation and report. Prerequisite: Physical Education 201. 
Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION KLAFS 


Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE TRIEB 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


PROFESSOR BOLLMAN, Chairman 
PROFESSOR KIRKPATRICK Mr. RoBERTS, Instructor 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for a survey of the outstanding 
ptinciples of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of astron- 
omy. The Department also offers a three-semester course in physics which pro- 
vides preparation for advanced- work in physics and engineering. The course 
Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine, geology, and chem- 
istry, and emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to these professions. 


In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accomplished 
in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which also provide an adequate 
pteparation for graduate work in physics for those who intend to continue 
their studies after graduation. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
105, 105L, 106, 106L, 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L, 111, 113- 
114; Mathematics 102, 103, 105, or 106. 


The comprehensive examination in this department may be either a written 
examination covering the upper division courses in physics listed above or, on 
permission of the staff, selected senior students who show evidence of ability 
to carry on individual investigation may be permitted to do so and to present 
a written thesis in lieu of the comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the Major: Physics 1-3, inclusive, and Mathematics through 
Integral Calculus, 


Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory and 
Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of Technology. 
The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope also offers special 
opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 


ASTRONOMY 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
30. INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY ROBERTS 
A non-mathematical survey of the fundamentals of astronomy with special emphasis 


on the solar system. The course is designed for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 
two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 30, 
Physics 30, and 61. Mathematics 3 is prerequisite to Physics 1. 


1. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of the statics and dynamics of particles, elasticity, 
hydrostatics, and hydrodynamics. The first semester of a three semester course in physics 
designed as preparation for subsequent work in physics and engineering. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 3. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


1L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 1. To be taken with Physics 1. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. 


2. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of heat, thermodynamics, dynamics of gases, and 
sound. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, first semester. 


2L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 2. To be taken with Physics 2. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


3. GENERAL PHYSICS KIRKPATRICK 


A basic problem course in the study of electricity, magnetism, and light. (2 lectures 
and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, second semester. 


3L. PHYSICAL MEASUREMENTS THE STAFF 


Experiments relating to the contents of Physics 3. To be taken with Physics 3. (1 
two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. BASIC PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


Basic principles of mechanics, molecular physics, heat, electricity, sound, light, radia- 
tion, and nuclear physics from the standpoint of the relations and applications to medicine, 
geology, and chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per 
semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


A non-mathematical survey of the basic concepts of classical and modern physics in 
which demonstration lectures and experiments play a major part. The course is designed 
expressly for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group labortory period.) 
4 units, each semester. 


61. MACHINE SHOP THE STAFF 


Theory and practice in the operation of lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses 
and grinders. Use of precision measuring instruments. This course is intended to furnish 
the Physics major with basic skills which will enable him to construct and repair physical 
apparatus. 2 units first semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Physics 1-2-3 and Mathematics 5 are prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


105-106. OPTICS KIRKPATRICK 
A short review of the principles and applications of geometrical optics, followed 
by the study of physical optics, which includes the nature of light, the measurement of its 


velocity, and the laws of interference, diffraction and polarization. (2 lectures.) 2 units 
per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


105L-106L. OPTICS LABORATORY KIRK PATRICK 


Laboratory work to accompany Physics 105-106. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit per semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


107. ATOMIC PHYSICS BOLLMAN 


An introductory survey of the experimental and theoretical developments and trends 
of modern physics. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


107L. ATOMIC PHYSICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 107. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, 
second semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


108. ELECTRONICS BOLLMAN 


__ Principles of operation and the applications of vacuum tubes and gas discharge tubes 
in communications, physical research, and industrial control devices. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


108L. ELECTRONICS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 108. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


109. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS AND MACHINERY BOLLMAN 


Direct and alternating current circuit theory. Principles of operation of dynamos, 
alternators, and transformers. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


109L. ELECTRICAL CIRCUITS LABORATORY BOLLMAN 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 109. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, first semester. 


110. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS KIRKPATRICK 


_ Theory of radiation with an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. Appli- 
cations of the laws of thermodynamics to heat engines. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 
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110L. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS LABORATORY KIRKPATRICK 


Laboratory work to be taken with Physics 110. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 
unit, first semester. 


111. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS KIRKPATRICK 


Theoretical mechanics; dynamics, statics, principle of virtual work. Mathematics 103 
should preferably precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


112. INTRODUCTORY QUANTUM MECHANICS ROBERTS 


Planck’s quantum hypothesis. Quantization of orbits in the Bohr theory. Photoelectric 
effect—the Einstein equation. DeBroglie’s wave equation. The Uncertainty Principle. In- 
troduction to wave mechanics—wave functions of the hydrogen atom. 3 units, second 
Semester, 


113-114. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of all senior students in physis. Selected topics will be assigned to each 
student for individual theoretical and experimental investigation. Progress reports will be 
required from time to time during the year culminated in an oral and written report at 
the end of the senior year. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ADVANCED PHYSICS LABORATORY THE STAFF 
Individual experiments or research projects for qualified students. 2 units per semester. 


( 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 105-112 inclusive. 
With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate 
courses. Be oy 


201-202. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM THE STAFF 


Mathematical theory of electricity and magnetism. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. 
Not given in 1951-52. 


203-204. INTRODUCTION TO MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS ROBERTS 


An introduction to the application of mathematics to the problems of classical physics. 
Designed to acquaint the student with the methods fundamental to advanced physical theory. 
Mathematics 103 and 105 are prerequisite. (3 lectures.) 3 units per semester. Not given 
in 1951-52. 


211-212. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Special research investigations for qualified students. 4 units per semester. Laboratory 

fee: $5.00 per unit, in excess of one unit. Not given in 1951-52. 

290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 
Credit of 2-4 units each semester. Not given in 1951-52, 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PROFESSOR MCKELVEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR REATH ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BAISDEN’ 
By Special Appointment: Mr. SKJEIE 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended to 
provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizenship; 
(2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, private and 
public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, journalism, or teaching 
and research in the social sciences; (3) expert consultation and advice on 
problems of policy and administration for organizations of both a private and 
public character. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units may be 
selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper division courses 
in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 151, 
152, 154, 155, and 159, together with courses selected in consultation with 
the major adviser. 


See pages 60-62 for information concerning special inter-departmental 
curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin American Affairs, and in 
Regional History and Culture: Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


103-104. GREAT ISSUES OF THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST MCKELVEY 


Analysis of certain key social, economic, and political issues with which community 
leaders and the general citizenry of the Pacific Southwest will have to deal; evaluation of 
various suggested ways of solving the problems considered. Extensive use of visiting lec- 
turers who are authorities on the topics to be discussed. Identical with Education 103- 
104. Students who wish Education credit for this course toward a teaching credential 
should register under Education. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS ABROAD MCKELVEY 


A comparative, descriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain foreign 
democracies and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemmas 
that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES MCKELVEY 


An analysis of political institutions and processes in the United States. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


*On leave of absence, 1951-52. 
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153. GROWTH OF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAW REATH 


The American Constitution in action as seen in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Among the topics considered are federal-state relations, due process of law, and civil 
liberties. 3 units, first semester. 


154. HISTORY OF POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY REATH 


A study of the significant political thought developing from the Greek city state, the 
Roman Empire, the medieval state, and the modern state. 3 umits, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKELVEY 


__ A study of the forces of nationalism, imperialism and international law and organiza- 
tion in the nation-state system, together with an analysis of the dynamics of contemporary 
foreign policies. 3 umits, first semester. 


156. PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY MCKELVEY 


An examination of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is devel- 
oped, and an analysis of the past and present objectives of American diplomacy. 3 wznits, 
second semester. 


157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF POLITICAL CONTROL MCKELVEY 


An analytical approach to politics as “the study of influence and the influential,” 
with emphasis upon the devices by which in all societies the ‘few’ control the “many,” 
but with particular application to the American scene. 3 units, first semester. Not given 
in 1951-52. 


158. AMERICAN POLITICAL PARTIES AND PRESSURE GROUPS 


Principles and problems of American political parties and pressure groups, their 
history, structure, and methods; primaries and general elections; special emphasis on 
parties as social institutions for crystallizing public opinion and translating it into public 
action. 3 units, first semester. 


159. PRINCIPLES OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


An analysis of the growth of the American administrative system; the place of 
administration in modern government; and an examination of the underlying principles 
of government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 umits, first semester. 


160. PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


A study of civil service systems and processes in the United States and an analysis 
of public personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrator and the public 
employee. 3 units, second semester. 


161. COMMERCIAL LAW SK JEIE 
A survey of business law with emphasis on contracts, agency and sales. 3 umsts, first 
semester, | 


162, ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE SK JEIE 


The function of law in society, the evolution of modern legal principles, including 
the concepts of property, corporations and partnerships. 3 units, second semester. 
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163. STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


A study of the structure and powers of state governments and their local subdivisions, 
with special emphasis on California. 3 units, second semester. 


165. AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS REATH 


Investigation of many conflicting ideas (e.g., proper scope of government, the extent 
to which “the people” can be trusted, civil disobedience) out of which may be emerging 
an “American Tradition” of government. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


166. PROBLEMS OF WORLD GOVERNMENT MCKELVEY 


Problems and techniques involved in a more orderly ordering of world affairs, 
emphasizing past, present, and emerging efforts at international organization and admin- 
istration. 3 units, second semester. 


167. GOVERNMENTS OF LATIN AMERICA MCKELVEY 


A selective and comparative analysis of current political processes in certain of the 
Republics of Latin America. 3 units, second semester. 


168. SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL LAW REATH 


An investigation of what international law is, its place in the international com- 
munity, and a few leading doctrines. Special consideration of the war crimes trials. 3 
units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


169. GOVERNMENT AND NATURAL RESOURCES REATH 


Forest, soil, water, wildlife, mineral and oil resources are considered in connection 
with their depletion, the respective roles of government, the individual and private enter- 
prise in their conservation, and the outlook for the future. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. _ DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units 
each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of additional 
work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate 
Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the General Secondary 
Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any upper division course in 
this department. | 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 


Investigation of major problems in political science. Credit to be arranged each 
semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN POLITICAL ECONOMY THE STAFF 


It is the purpose of this seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of 
some of the major current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both 
in public life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and 
government participate in the seminar discussions. Identical with Economics 212. Open 
to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, second semester. 
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251. PUBLIC OPINION 


A study of the problems of creating public opinion and organizing public action 
through propaganda and pressure groups. 3 units, second semester. 


252. SEMINAR IN RECENT POLITICAL THEORY REATH 


Analysis of contemporary ideas in the general field of political economy. Prerequisite: 
Consent of instructor, 3 units, second semester. 


253. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS MCKELVEY 


Prerequisite: Political Science 155. 3 units, second semester. 


254-55. SEMINAR IN CURRENT PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC POLICY BAISDEN 
Intended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curriculum of 
Applied Politics and Economics. Identical with Economics 106 except for individualized 


work under the internship plan which serves as a basis for graduate credit in Political 
Science. 3 units, each semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


ProFessor BRIGHOUSE, Chairman’ 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR COLE, Acting Chairman, Second Semester 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD 
Mr. Harsy, Dr. HinsHaw,"® Dr. Scouse,” Lecturers 
Mr. JENNINGS, Instructor By Special Appointment, Mr. PEPPIN 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of human 
nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its control. Human 
nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s background of 
experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological state; psychology 
attempts to describe these influences with scientific accuracy and caution. Such 
studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a cultural contribution to the general 
student; (2) as part of the preparation for the Linens of teaching, social 
service, psychiatric social work, personnel and public administration, and 
clinical and consulting psychology. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department. The remaining sixteen 
units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, either from this 
department or from related courses in other departments. In making his 
selection of courses, the student should be guided by a desire to achieve a well- 
balanced program and by the recognition that some of the best psychological 
insights will come from the work of other departments. Three suggested pro- 
gtams are listed below. Other options may be developed by students with 
special interests through consultation with the departmental adviser. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: A minimum of twenty units from 
courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 126, 130, 133, 143, 150, 211. Addi- 
tional courses should be chosen from psychology and from: Biology 113, 
116; Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 102, 123; Speech 101-102. 


PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 121, 130, 

131, 145, 146, 211, 241, 247. Additional courses should be chosen from 

other courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Education 195; 

Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 119, 123, 162, 163-164; Speech 101- 

102, 105-106. 

PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 139, 140, 

145, 146, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from othér courses 

in psychology and from: Economics 147, 148; Education 105; Political 

Science 160; Mathematics 119; Sociology 154, 156. 

The comprehensive examination in this department is objective in nature 
and emphasizes the interrelationships among the courses selected by the indi- 
vidual student in fulfillment of the twenty unit minimum in this department. 
Exceptionally well qualified students with high academic averages may, with 
the approval of the faculty, present a senior thesis based upon an original inves- 
tigation instead of the comprehensive examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


"On leave of absence, second semester. 
"First semester only. 


PSYCHOLOGY 131 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


01. EFFICIENT STUDY METHODS JENNINGS 
An introduction to the problems of human behavior, efficiency in study, vocational 


guidance and selection, personality adjustment. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. No 
credit, each semester. ; 


1. INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE AND JENNINGS 
Personal and social problems of everyday life as they are dealt with through the view- 


points and methods of modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 
units, each semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY JENNINGS 


Detailed study of advanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 units, 
second semester. 


105. HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY COLE 


The historical development of modern general and experimental psychology. 3 xnits, 
first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY FAIRCHILD 


Introduction to basic concepts and information for the study of the psychological 
development of the child and the adolescent. 3 units, second semester. 


122. PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 


Detailed consideration of the role of the sense organs, nervous system, muscles and 
glands as they relate to personality. 2 units, first semester. 


123. SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY FAIRCHILD 


Introduction to the study of various forms of human interaction, group behavior and 
membership, and the socialization of the individual. 3 units, first semester. 


124. EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS BRIGHOUSE 


An experimental approach to aesthetic problems. 2 units, second semester. Not given 
in 1951-52. 


126. SYSTEMATIC PSYCHOLOGY HINSHAW 


An advanced study of the historical, philosophical and scientific sources of theoretical 
psychology. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1951-52, 


130. ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 
MENTAL HYGIENE BRIGHOUSE AND COLE 


An introduction to the principles of mental hygiene through consideration of abnormal 
and subnormal personalities. 3 units, each semester. 
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131. CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY FAIRCHILD 


An introduction to the field of clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a dis- 
cussion of the problems frequently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, 
each semester. 


133-34. EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY JENNINGS 


Selected laboratory and field problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 
3 units per semester. 


135-36. ADVANCED EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY BRIGHOUSE 
Special research problems. Prerequisite: Course 133 or 134. Credit to be arranged. 


138. INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY COLE 


An introduction to the applications of psychology to industry and business, stressing 
problems of personnel selection, training and morale. 3 units, second semester. Not given 
in 1951-52. 


139. PRINCIPLES OF PERSONNEL WORK 


The principles, aims and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, 
first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


140. PERSONNEL METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 


Interviewing procedures and techniques of employee selection; development of em- 
ployee work history and records for counseling; study of employees’ problems; methods 
of communication between employers and employees; training programs in business and 
industry. Prerequisite: Course 139 or consent of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Not 
given in 1951-52. 


143. COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY JENNINGS 


A laboratory and discussion course designed to acquaint the student with the methods 
and findings of comparative psychology. Emphasis upon the relation of findings of animal 
studies to the understanding of human behavior. Prerequisite: Course 133 or 134. 3 units, 
first semester. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND ITS MEASUREMENT HARSH 


The theory and practice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. 
Identical with Education 145. Students who wish education credit toward a teaching cre- 
dential for this course are advised to register under Education. Prerequisite: Mathematics 
119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


146. PERSONALITY AND ITS MEASUREMENT COLE 
Rating, inventory, performance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 
2 units, second semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY SCHUBE 


A critical advanced study of various theoretical approaches to the study of mental 
abnormality. Prerequisite: Course 130, 2 units or 3 units with special project, first semester. 


161. PSYCHOBIOGRAPHY BRIGHOUSE 


Investigation of the lives and mental processes of some eminent figures of the recent 
past. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


PSYCHOLOGY 133 


195-196. DIRECTED READING JENNINGS 


A reading course in selected problems, supplementing other offerings in the depart- 
ment. Individual work and conferences. Registration restricted to senior and graduate 
majors. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree of Master of 
Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 135-136, 139, 140, 143, 
145, 146, 150, 161, and 195-196. 


201-202. RESEARCH THE STAFF 
Investigations of major projects. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR THE STAFF 


Required of senior psychology majors and graduate students in psychology and limited 
to these students only. Review and discussion of current literature on important psycho- 
logical experiments and problems. 2 units, second semester. 


236. REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES PEPPIN 


Introduction to methods and materials for the remedial teacher, and to the work of 
the school psychologist. Demonstration and work with laboratory techniques and clinic 
methods in diagnosis and treatment. Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of in- 
structor. 3 units, second semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES FAIRCHILD 

A review of various approaches to therapeutic counseling of the individual, with 
special emphasis on the client-centered point of view. Supervised practice in various coun- 
seling methods. Prerequisite: Course 131 and consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


247-248. CLINICAL PRACTICE BRIGHOUSE AND FAIRCHILD 


Supervised practical experience one afternoon each week in the Psychological Clinic; 
examination methods, case-history records and therapeutics. Prerequisite: Consent of in- 
Structor. 2 units per semester. 


251. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE COLE 
The principles and techniques of vocational guidance, together with practical experi- 
ence in such work. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING COLE 


A laboratory course in the administration, scoring and interpretation of individual 
intelligence tests in current use, with major emphasis on the Stanford-Binet and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Course 145 with grade of A or B and permission of 
the instructor. 3 units, each semester. 


262. PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES COLE 


A survey of the theory and application of projective techniques to the study of 
personality. Emphasis will be placed upon the Rorschach technique. Prerequisite: Courses 
130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


*See page 145 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON, Chairman 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Hester, Mr. PETERSON 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the understand- 
ing of man in his social relationships. Sociology is the systematic study of the 
structure and function of human society, oriented toward understanding and 
effective control of the social problems of the modern world. Anthropology 
concerns itself chiefly with pre-literate man, his physical and cultural develop- 
ment, and cross-cultural analysis oriented toward the understanding of modern 
society. 


A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, welfare admin- 
istration, community organization, and community planning; (2) the teaching 
of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching in anthropology, sociology, 
archeology, and museum administration; (4) social action programs of religious 
organizations; (5) criminology and probation work, social psychology, race 
relations, and public administration. 


The aim of the curriculum in this department is to help the student under- 
stand his own culture, to help him orient himself to his place in society, and 
to give him perspective for the evaluation of social changes. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related fields 
such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, the biological sciences, and 
History, following consultation with and approval of this department. Courses 
ordinarily required of all majors and used as the basis for their comprehensive 
examination are: 101, 102, 119, 123, 124, 154 or 156, 157, 159, and one 
course in statistics. Courses with numbers under 150 are intended primarily 
for sophomores and juniors, and courses with numbers above 150 primarily 
for seniors and graduate students. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1, 2, 3, 4 or equivalent. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit 
toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper division course in this 
department. 


SOCIOLOGY-ANTHROPOLOGY 135 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. MAN AND CULTURE (ANTHROPOLOGY ) HESTER 

An introductory study of human society in the light of cross-cultural analysis. The 
origin of man and the origins of the races of man. The origin and development of cul- 
tures. Primitive economic, religious, and family institutions. The social life and rela- 
tionships of man. Anthropology and modern life. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each 
semester. 


102. ELEMENTS OF SOCIOLOGY SHELDON 


An introductory study of the scientific point of view in social relations including 
culture patterns, social structures, the person and social groups, social interaction, social 
control, social institutions, and social change. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


119. THE FAMILY PETERSON 


Historical development of the modern family; current trends in family structure and 
functions; problems of family life; marriage and divorce; effects of war on family sta- 
bility. 3 wits, first semester. 


123, PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN 


A description of social and cultural processes in personality development. The forma- 
tion of attitudes, interests, and deviant behavior. Comparative study of personality forma- 
tion under different cultural conditions. Study of social factors related to personality 
disorganization and reorganization. (Attention is directed to Psychology 123 as a related 
course.) 3 units. Not given in 1951-1952. 


124, RACES AND MINORITIES 


A workshop or field project course. Processes of culture contact and effects of caste- 
class structures. Relevant problems are surveyed in the Los Angeles area. 3 units, or 4 
units with project involving supervised field work as participant-observer in a community 
organization. Not given in 1951-52. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY SHELDON 


A study of sociological and legal theories of crime; the extent and cost; methods 
of research; causes of crime; juvenile delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. 
The criminal and his relationship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. 
Prison labor, education, and recreation. The ex-convict problem. Probation, parole, re- 
habilitation, recidivism, deterrence, and prevention. Effects of war on rates of crime and 
delinquency. 3 units, first semester. 


140. HISTORY OF SOCIAL WORK THE STAFF 

Historical background and the development of principles and practices leading to the 
formation of present day social work agencies and organizations. Analysis of the develop- 
ment of private and public agencies in the broad field of health and welfare services. 3 
units, second semester. 


154. SOCIAL CHANGE AND SOCIAL CONTROL SHELDON 


The development of the organization of society. Agencies of social control and their 
activities. Difficulties of social control due to the rapidity of social change. 3 units, first 
semester. 


156. AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

A survey of the major problems in twentieth century society related to individual, 
family, community, and world disorganization. A summary of American social reform 
movements. 3 units. Not given in 1951-52. 
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157. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Modern social institutions and organizations. Emphasis is placed on the institutional 
crisis due to the lag in social institutional development in relationship to the development 
of physcal science. Open to Sophomores by permission of the instructor only. 2 units, 
first semester. Not given in 1951-52. 


159. HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT 


A seminar in the history of theory in sociology and anthropology. 2 wnits. Not given 
in 1951-52. 


162, PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE FREEMAN* AND STAFF 


A course in preparation for marriage including consideration of factors involved in 
mate selection, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the planning 
for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting lecturers. 2 units, 
second semester. 


163. SOCIAL WORK AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION PETERSON 


Past forms and current organization of welfare; the role of courts, relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects will involve fieldwork under supervision 
with participant-observer functions gradually developed into social research functions. 
3 units, or 4 units with project, second semester. 


164. HUMAN ECOLOGY 


A study of the distributive aspects of human relations. The neighborhood, the com- 
munity, and problems of urban living. A survey of theories and field studies in the de- 
velopment of the modern city. 3 units, second semester. 


166. FIELD WORK SHELDON 


Supervised observation and experience in social work and other community organiza- 
tions. Writing and analyzing social work records, social histories, and presenting reports. 
A general survey of the fields and the problems of social work. 4 units, second semester. 


167. ARCHEOLOGY OF THE NEAR EAST LAKE* 


A general survey of the archeological evidence for the history of the Near East from 
prehistoric times to the Roman period. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given 
in 1951-52. 


168. CLASSICAL ARCHEOLOGY LAKE* 


Archeology of Greece and Rome. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 
given in 1951-52. 


195-6. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individual study under supervision, supplementing other departmental offerings, 
such as Archaeology, Peoples of the Pacific. Museum Methods, Linguistics, Child Welfare, 
Community Organization, Regional Human Geography, etc. Elected only with approval of 
the major adviser. Registration ordinarily restricted to seniors and graduate students. Credit 
to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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SPEECH 


PROFESSOR LINDSLEY, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FREESTONE Miss LOMBARD, Instructor 
Mr. PAXSON, Instructor By Special Appointment: Mr. PrERcE"* 
Mr. KING, Graduate Assistant 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the fields 
of public speaking, interpretation of literature and dramatics, radio broad- 
casting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by extra- 
curricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broadcasting. 


All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at the 
upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college requirement 
by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are necessary, students are 
advised to elect Speech 115. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from specified 
related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the comprehensive 
examination in each field will be based on the following speech courses: 


PUBLIC SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
Economics 123 or 124; History 126 or 144; Mathematics 119; Political 
Science 154 or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). 


DRAMATICS: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119- 
120, 140; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
English 128 or 130, 151B, 155; Physical Education 120 or 121, 140). 


RADIO: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 
(twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
151B, 155; Mathematics 119; Political Science 165; Psychology 124; 
Sociology 159). 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107 or 108, 109, 111, 116, 
119, 128; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: 
Education 126; English 128, 130, 151B, 167, or 168; Psychology 123, 
146). 


Because courses ate given in alternate years the student should plan his 
schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shall be 
selected in consultation with the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1, 2, 3, 4. 


*Second semester, 1951-52. 
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Applicants for a Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts or a Special 
Secondary Credential in Speech Defects are expected to fulfill requirements as 
outlined on pages 144-146. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. BASIC SPEECH THE STAFF 


Vocal and physical techniques applied to oral communication. The first semester 
course is concerned with self-consciousness, the remediation of poor speech habits, and 
drill routines to establish self-control, proficient enunciation, emphasis, phrasing, and a 
sense of communicativeness. Second semester: informational reading, the organization 
and presentation of subject matter, and group discussion. Students with special speech 
difficulties will be remanded to the speech clinic, supplementary to regular class routine, 
and may be required to attend the clinic until satisfactory improvement has been made. 
2 units per semester. 


3. SPEECH MAKING FREESTONE 


Practical speech making. The selection, arrangement and extempore presentation of 
Original speech material. Types of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, enter- 
tainment. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4. ORAL READING LOMBARD 


Techniques of impression and expression in informative and interpretative reading: 
word meaning, grouping, emphasis, subordination, group motive, central idea. The relation 
of thought and emotion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


8. VOCABULARY STUDY FREESTONE 


Words and their ways in English speech. Derivations, stems, roots, prefixes. Exten- 
sive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 2 units, first semester of «lternate years. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1, 2. 


101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT FREESTONE 


Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological technique of 
modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality as conditioned by 
environment and. the corolary process of reconditioning in effecting the integrated per- 
sonality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION FREESTONE 


Lecture and demonstration course in the nature and etiology of common speech 
defects, their ofganic and functional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech 116. 3 
units, second semester. 


105-106. SPEECH CLINIC FREESTONE 

One laboratory period per week for two semesters working with the correction of 
speech defects ranging from the ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stutter- 
ing and delayed speech. Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 
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107. ADVANCED PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE LINDSLEY 


Unity, coherence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis of 
subject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. 3 wnits, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1951-52. 


108. PERSUASION LINDSLEY 


Analysis of action motives in securing audience response. Application of psychologi- 
cal principles to the control of group behavior. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


109, ORAL INTERPRETATION LINDSLEY 


Advanced course in literary interpretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the 
drama, short-story. 2 units, first semester. 


110. ORAL INTERPRETATION I LINDSLEY 


The principle of empathy in interpretative reading. The literary, biographical, philo- 
sophical and aesthetic approaches to oral interpretation. Preregutsite: Speech 109. 2 units, 
second semester. 


111. ACTING PAXSON 


Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, pantomime, emotional expression 
and control. 3 units, first semester. 


112A-D. ACTING AND PLAY DIRECTING PAXSON 


Advanced principles of acting combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 
111. 3 units, second semester. Either half may be taken separately. 


114. HISTORY OF THE THEATRE PAXSON 


Historical review of the physical theatre. Standard theatre styles and their functional 
meaning. Influence of major production theories. Important personalities and their con- 
tribution. Practical experience in making working drawings and model sets. 3 wnits, 
second semester. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY FREESTONE 


_A specialized course in the vocal and physical skills requisite to effective platform 
delivery. 2 units, second semester. 


116. COMPARATIVE SPEECH FREESTONE 


A specialized course in voice and diction. Speech variants and the evolution of 
standard speech. Use and application of phonetics. 2 umits, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1951-52. 


117. THEATRE THEORY AND PRACTICE PAXSON 


Elementary principles of scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organiza- 
tion, with the physical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 units, 
first semester. 


119-120. RADIO BROADCASTING LINDSLEY 


History and development of radio as a. social institution. Commercial and educational 
aspects. Radio as a vocation. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. 
Open to sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120; Speech 119. 3 
units per semester. 


121-122. RADIO PRODUCTION AND DIRECTION LINDSLEY 


Building the radio program: casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, sound 
effects, recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to 122: Speech 121. 
3 units per semester. 
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123-124. RADIO WRITING LINDSLEY 


Commercial and dramatic radio continuity with special attention to the television 
script format. Demands of the professional market. Prerequisite to 124: Speech 123. 2 
units per semester. 

125. TELEVISION PIERCE 


Television growth, development, organization and operation; televised broadcasts 
from the standpoint of studio operation. Demonstrations and observations in connection 
with planned visits to television studios. 2 units, second semester. 

128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL LINDSLEY 

An analysis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and 
methods in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. 

130. FORENSIC ACTIVITIES FREESTONE 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by 
participating in extra-curricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. 
Maximum of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each 
Semester. 


140. DRAMATIC REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE MELTON 


Subject to the recommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by 
participating in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 

195-196. DIRECTED READING THE STAFF 


Individualized study, supplementing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be 
granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary 
Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 108, 110, 114, 
116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY LINDSLEY, FREESTONE 
_ The genetic basis of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The 

social environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and their 

influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special defects. 4 units, first 

semester. 

202. RESEARCH STUDIES LINDSLEY 

_ Research methodology. Survey of the Speech research field. Special problems for 

investigation and report. 2 units, second semester. 

211-212. SEMINAR THE STAFF 

A special area study: Speech Correction, Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public 
Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per semester. 
290. THESIS FOR MASTER OF ARTS DEGREE THE STAFF 


Maximum credit of 4 units, each semester. 


LIBRARY 


Miss McChoy, Librarian 
Miss DIVELEY Miss Gay Miss MorRALL Miss MATHIES Mrs. TOWNE 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 100,000 volumes, about 
4,000 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives 650 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It subscribes to the United Nations pub- 
lications, and is a depository for both the United States Government and the 
California State Documents. 


The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to graduate 
students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three reading rooms and 
seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature of a given 
field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are maintained as such, the 
Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie Room in Thorne Hall, 
mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Collection are to be found in the 
Art Department, textbooks and curricular material in the Department of Educa- 
tion, and selected scientific journals are kept adjacent to the scientific labora- 
tories where they may be used more effectively. 


Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the facilities 
of the many splendid libraries in the community, including the Los Angeles 
Public Library which contains over 1,900,000 volumes; the libraries of two 
universities and of an institution for scientific research which are available upon 
application to the Librarian; and the world famous Henry E. Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery, located in nearby San Marino. For those interested in 
technical research, arrangements may be made whereby the facilities of many 
special libraries of greater Los Angeles may be used by students of Occidental 
College. 


SPECIAL LIBRARY COLLECTIONS include the following: 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth Clapp 
McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted photographs 
of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architecture, etc., and a small 
working library in the history and practice of art. Established 1931. 


The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph records, 
a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working library of books 
on music. Established 1934. 
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The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased through 
a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Library by the 
Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 


The Cleland Library of Hispanic American History was founded by action 
of the Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes, in addition to general Hispanic 
American historical materials, the Robert W. Cleland Memorial Collection of 
Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of Western Americana 
(1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of California History (1937). The 
Library totals about two thousand volumes and is unusually rich in materials 
of the Mexican revolutionary period from 1910 to 1920. 


The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items now 
compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs originally 
founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson Jeffers, ’05, and 
enlarged to its present size and value through the patronage of Una Jeffers and 
the late Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 


The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy presses. 
Although items are included from other parts of the world, specialization 
is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of California. 
Established 1938. 


The Ward Ritchie Collection includes over 200 items of autographed 
and numbered copies, limited editions and miscellanea from the press of Ward 
Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these items. 
Established 1935. 


The Division of Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation has contributed 
funds for the purchase of materials relating to the folk lore, literature, and 
social, economic, and political history of the Pacific Southwest. Established for 
the period 1949 through 1953. 


The M. Madilene Veverka Collection on the culture, history, and literature 
of Czecho-Slovakia. Established 1947. 


The Occidental College Alumni Collection was established in 1938, and 
consists of a growing number of publications of graduates and of former 
students, contributed, for the most part, by the authors themselves. 
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ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDS: 


Through the generosity of David B, and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena, 
the College has been provided with a special endowment of fifty thousand 
dollars, the income from which is devoted to the purchase of books for the 
library. Established 1916. 


The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousand dollars, the income from 
which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
Established 1928. 


The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in the field 
of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 


The donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial Library, Mrs. Emma B. 
Norton, has also given to the College for the care, maintenance and development 
of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars as endowment. 
Established 1929. 


The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drummond of 
the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drummond; to be 
used in the Department of English. Established 1929. 


The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 


Through the continuing interest of Willis H. Booth and his generous gifts 
of funds since 1930, the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, which has 
grown to over 1500 volumes, has greatly enriched the department. 


The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books ia the 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


LIBRARY INSTRUCTION: A Course of instruction in the use of the Library 
is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division course, the purpose 
of which is to make possible a more effective use of the facilities afforded by 
libraries in general, and by the Occidental College Library in particular. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education has been authorized by the State Board of Edu- 
cation to recommend properly qualified candidates for the following credentials: 


(1) the General Elementary School Credential; (2) the Junior High School 
Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, including the General Secondary 


Credential and the Special Credentials in Music, Physical Education, Speech 
Arts and Correction of Speech Defects; (4) the Junior College Credential. 


Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools whereby 
excellent opportunities for student teaching are provided. 


An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 
recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There is no 
fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Education 
as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, provided 
their records in lower division work indicate the probability of fitness of the 
candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in addition to a satis- 
factory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, and natural interest 
in the work. : 


Students wishing to prepare for general credentials must consult the School 
of Education and must file formal applications before beginning upper division 
work. For special credentials in Music, in Physical Education, in Speech Arts and 
in Correction of Speech Defects, applicants must consult the department con- 
cerned and must file formal applications with this department as well as with 
the School of Education. An application fee of three dollars is charged for 
registration in the Department of Education. 


Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, must 
report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consultation and 
advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after which he must 
prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the department in which 
he is taking the major work, a tentative program of studies for final approval. 
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Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as 
candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College Credential 
providing they meet the requirements of the College and of the State of Cali- 
fornia. For further information concerning requirements for graduate study, 
see pages 56-59, 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


FOR ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in American History and one in the 
ptinciples and provisions of the United States Constitution. (See History and 
Political Science, page 93.) 


FOR THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited college or 
university; completion of the following courses in Education, or equivalents: 
Education 100, 101, 125 or 119, 142, 134a, 134b, 134c, 135-136, 162, and 198. 
Additional requirements include Art 153, a course in Music, a course in Physical 
Education, and other courses selected in consultation with advisers in the 
Department of Education. 


FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught in 
high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, including 
Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 


FOR THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from an 
approved institution; approval by the graduate committee; one major and one 
teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not commonly 
accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors in high school 
subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work including major 
department requirements and professional requirements as follows: a minimum 
of six units in the graduate year in the applicant’s teaching major or minor; a 
minimum of six units in Education in the graduate year; a minimum of twenty- 
two units in undergraduate and graduate work in Education, including Educa- 
tion 110, 120, 144, 162, 205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information 
concerning requirements for graduate study, see pages 56-59, 
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FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of Music, 
including requirements for a major in this department; completion of a mini- 
mum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 
For further requirements see Department of Music, page 107. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION: Grad- 
uation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical Education 
as outlined on page 117; completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, 
including Education 105, 120, 130 and 162. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH ARTS: Graduation 
from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching (see page 
137); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education including Educa- 
tion 120, 162, 205, 206. 


FOR THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
DEFECTS: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of requirements for 
the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; Education 126; Psy- 
chology 130; completion of a minimum of twenty-two units in the Department 
of Speech, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 105, 106, 116. 


FOR THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: An M.A. degree from an ap- 
proved institution; one major and one teaching minor; fourteen units of pro- 
fessional courses including Education 120, 160, 162, 205, and 206. 


CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity for 
participation in student government and campus activities. It provides also for 
a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the student body. 


Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest groups 
and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a member of the 
college faculty or administration as an adviser, 


A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees repre- 
senting the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions of this body 


every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance between academic and 
extra-curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The most cherished tradition of the Occidental students is the Honor 
Spirit. It places every student on his honor to conduct himself in all scholastic 
and extra-curricular activities in accordance with the highest principles of 
personal integrity. This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the College administration. It operates under a constitution 
and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which includes the 
following elected officers: The president, vice-president and secretary of the 
student body; the president of the Associated Men Students; the president of 
the Associated Women Students; a Publications representative; a Financial 
representative; Bengal Board Chairman; Publicity Chairman; and representatives 
from fine arts, forensics, and athletics. A representative from the alumni and 
the Manager of Student Activities also are members of the Executive Council 
without voting power. The Council meets weekly to discuss student problems, 
promote student activities on the campus, administer student funds, and reflect 
student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. The activities of the 
association are financed by a student body fee (see page 31). By action of the 
Associated Students, this fee is required of all undergraduates and is collected 
by the College. Occidental students are members of the Inter-College Council 
and are active in conferences, regional and national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests and activi- 
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ties of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining high standards of 
conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three councils carry on the work 
of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Residence Council and the Judicial 
Board. One of the primary functions of the Executive Council is assistance in 
the orientation of new students to college life. This is done through partici- 
pation in the pre-registration program for new students and through a carefully 
planned sponsor system maintained throughout the freshman year. The Asso- 
ciated Women Students assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly 
programs and for the annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is given 
to the interests of the off-campus women whose president is a member of the 
A.W.S. Executive Council. 


The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and an 
adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls and dining 
room are planned and supervised by the Council. 


The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately and 
enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the president 
of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed of one member 
from each women’s residence. 


The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 


The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter-Collegiate 
Conference of Associated Women Students and of the Western Section of the 
General Association of Women Students. 


THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the welfare 
and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.M.S. maintains a 
scholarship fund, sponsors social and intramural activities for men, and assumes 
responsibility for special visiting days on the campus for men from high schools 
and junior colleges. 


The A.M.S. Council is composed of twelve men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each dormitory, a repre- 
sentative from each of the four fraternities, a representative of the off-campus 
men, and the president of the freshman class. The A.M.S. president is a 
member of the Executive Council of the Associated Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part through 
the Occidental Student Church which was founded in 1941 by a group of 
students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of expression for 
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the religious concerns of the student body. The Student Church is governed 
by an elected body of representatives and every student is welcome to share in 
its worship and other activities. Its endeavor is to provide students with a 
constructive religious experience that includes all phases of a vital Christian 
life. The program includes regular Sunday worship, evening fellowship, vesper 
services, morning meditation and, under a commission plan, emphases on 
stewardship, social education and action, and world outreach. Members also 
share in a variety of conferences and retreats. The church is a member of 
the Los Angeles Church Federation, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the World Council of Churches. It maintains an 
affiliation with the Student Christian Association, the World Student Christian 
Federation and close relationships with various denominational youth programs. 


ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate sports for men and intramural sports for men and women. Oppor- 
tunity is given for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swimming, track, water 
polo, cross country, and gymnastics. The College believes in and encourages 
all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor recreation for the physical 
development and well being of its students. 


The College has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students in any activities on or off the campus, or in travel to and 
from said activities, or for any expense in connection therewith. This applies 
to students training for athletics or participating in either intramural or inter- 
collegiate contests of any kind or resulting from participation in other events. 
Students who engage in such activities do so voluntarily and assume the risks 
incident thereto. See Health Regulations on pages 42-43 for more detailed 
statement of service and expenses. 


The College is a member of the Southern California Conference and each 
year schedules events with members of that conference as well as with other 
colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for intercollegiate 
athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which apply to all within 
the conference. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and Public 
Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is allowed for 
this work. Although the department believes there is a certain value in formal 
contest debating and in the conventional Speech Tournaments, it holds to the 
function of Public Speaking as an educational medium, and therefore seeks to 
promote actual audience situations, emphasizing the process of sharing informa- 
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tion, influencing opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. Students 
are motivated to these ends through a comprehensive intramural program each 
semester in which the classes and social organizations participate. 


Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and the 
Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus each semester 
three major three-act play performances. This schedule is supplemented by a 
series of one-act and playreading programs presented in the Play Mill Theatre. 
A musical show is written and produced annually by the students. 


Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio Writing. 
A campus tadio network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and outlet for advanced 
students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to participate 
actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the College Band and 
Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs are open by tryout to 
students of average talent and ability. Each Glee Club has its round of local 
dates and home concert, and makes an annual tour of approximately a week’s 
duration. Small ensemble groups, instrumental and vocal, are given every 
possible encouragement. The material studied and programmed by these 
organizations is chosen to stimulate and educate both participants and auditors, 
and to present the best of contemporary, even local, composition as well as 
classic masterworks; familiarity with both is consciously sought. 


Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by pro- 
viding for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student recitals 
give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each year the 
best original student manusctipts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, ‘“The Occidental,’ appears weekly. 
“Fang,” a humor magazine, appears bi-monthly. ‘‘LaEncina,” an annual, is 
published each spring. All of these publications are edited, managed and 
staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for experience to those 
who are interested in journalism. The editors of these publications are appointed 
by the Executive Council of the Associated Students. The student body issues 
each fall a “Handbook” of its organization and activities. 


An additional publication is the Occidental “Campus Churchman” pub- 
lished bi-weekly by the Student Church. 
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HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the United 
States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, December 5, 1776. 
The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the Delta of California, 
established in 1926. The members in course ate elected on the basis of excel- 
lence in scholarship and good moral character. Not more than one-eighth of 
each year’s candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; 
within this quota, elections are held at the end of each semester. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained distinction 
in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 


Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of the 
men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be elected at 
the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding character, activity and 
scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dranzen Chapter of Mortar 
Board, a national society which selects its members at the end of the junior year 
on the basis of service, scholarship and leadership. A specified scholarship 
standard, above the general student body average, must be met by each candi- 
date. No chapter may have less than five nor more than twenty members. 


Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in student 
activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which aims to foster 
school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected each year from the 
freshman class. 


Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to promote 
interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new women. Member- 
ship in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship and participation in 
activities during the freshman year. Not more than twenty members may be 
chosen each year. 


Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history fraternity; 
Kappa Nu Sigma, a local fraternity of history and political science majors; 
Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women majoring in music; 
Phi Epsilon Kappa, national professional physical education fraternity; Alpha 
Phi Gamma, national journalistic fraternity; Psi Chi, national psychology 
fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; 
Sigma Xi Club, national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, 
national physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical Society; 
Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Education Club and the Cali- 
fornia Student Teachers Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: The ““O” Club, made up of men who 
have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Laurean, women’s literary society; 
Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; Women’s 
Recreational Association; Occidental Players; Pre-Medical Club; Occidental 
Council of the United Nations; and the Cosmopolitan Club. 
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Active on the campus are social organizations for both men and women. 
The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fraternities of Alpha 
Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Kappa Sigma. The 
women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, the local sororities of Alpha Lamda 
Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and 


Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one year of undergraduate work 
at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidental Alumni 
Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students who have com- 
pleted a year of work at the College are also eligible for membership in the 
Association. The Association, under the direction of the Alumni Board of 
Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of Occidental and to strengthen 
the bond which exists between the College and its former students. It publishes 
a magazine, “The Occidental Alumnus,” which has four issues per year. Local 
Occidental Alumni Clubs are organized in several different communities. One 
member of the Board of Trustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association 
to serve for a term of three years and the interests of the College and the 
Alumni Association are more closely integrated through this representation. 


The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American Alumni 
Council through which it has contact with the activities of similar groups 
throughout the country. 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, DEGREES, HONORS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1950-51 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Men Women Total Men Women 

Graduaresa eta co reewerek 102 24 126 93 24 
SCHIOLS MS ALE Sede coal tinea Lk 197 113 310 196 Sy 
NUMETIGGS are edt eaceah sey siete s.c sacas 191 107 298 183 105 
Sophomores Line eo sels te o's 190 134 324 150 TS 
Freshmen oh oF cement 151 145 296 141 144 
SDECIA Sees cence. hel a rome oseackei« 19 6 25 19 2 
TOMA EA Nn SA rots Oe Bde Meena 850 529 1379 782 505 
Total Number Individuals Registered Regular Sessions 1950-51 ....... 936 558 
Suenavingesy Syaeeriesa TRDSTO" ene see ee a a ore Sie ae AR get 327 296 
Less duplication of Summer Session Students 1263 854 

tan eines regmiat  sessini1 950-52> wie. oa ew bce naw cate weave vs ecwans 122 62 
PVP te teresitiy 2050-3 tie LOS YC), of. «5 cles c'v oda cbiele'e ob eusieie sy o's 1141 792 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1950-51 


Doctor of Divinity 
WILLIAM SCOTT CHALMERS 
THEODORE CHARLES HENDERSON 


Doctor of Laws 
WALTER PopE BINNS 
WILLIS H. BOOTH 
EARL WARREN 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1950-51 


Master of 


HARLAN DUANE ANDERSON 
JAMES EpGAR Bipy 
Harotp B. BRADLEY 
GORDON DAVIDSON CARPENTER 
WILLIAM WILLIS CRAIN 
DANNY D. DESMOND 
Lewis ByroN DUKE 

GALE BURTON FARQUHAR 
RICHARD EVANS FARSON 
JAMES RUSSELL FRoyD 
Liry L. CocKRELL GRIFFIN 
Howarp C. Lockwoop 
STUART JAY MANDELL 
Myron ALFRED MILLER 


Bachelor of 


CHESTER JAY ACREE 

Mary VIRGINIA AIKEN 

DONALD J. ALBERS 

CELESTE MARGUERITE ALBERT 

MarRILYNN HALL ALLEN 

RAY JEFFERY ALVAREZ 

FRANK CALVIN ALWARD 

JAMES GRANT ANDERSON 

RICHARD DouGLAS ALEXANDER ANDERSON 


Arts 


ROBERT GEDDES MILLER 
JAMES HENRY NEUMEISTER 
PATRICIA ANN NIGG 

RUTH BOLINGER PALMER 
EUGENE E. ROBERTS 

Hayes G. SCHLUNDT 
WILLIAM CHARLES THOMAS 
JoHN ANDREW TURNEY 
EVAN PARSONS VAIL 

JOHN ALFED WALZ 

ELMER THOMPSON WASSON 
GLENN EVERETT WHITLOCK 
JOHN WARREN YOUNGSTROM 


Arts 


JOHN WILLIAM ANDREWS 
JAMES EARLE ANNAND 

A. RICHARD APPLE _ 
BENJAMIN Kay ASHBY 
WALLACE WAYNE BARNEY 
Avis ANNIN BARRETT 

M. ROBERT BELL 

JAMES WALD BENNINGHOVEN 
ROBERT FRANK BERANEK 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Total 


ALF 
eG 
288 
265 
285 

21 


154 


DEGREES 


PauL NORMAN BERTNESS 
BARBARA ALICE BETTS 
WARREN GLENN BINZLEY 
CONRADENE MAE BISCHOFF 
FRANK STEPHENS BITTICK, JR. 
ETHEL ANN BLANEY 

Lois BOWMAN 

ROBERT ANSELMO BoZZANI 
DANIEL MorGAN BRIGHAM, JR. 
BEVERLY JEAN BRIGHOUSE 
JOHN MILTON BRITTON 
CELIA G. BROCKETT 

JOHN RICHARD BROE 
DONALD HousToN Brown 
JOHN WILBUR BROWN 
JAMES BRUBAKER 

NaANcY BRUBAKER 

LOUISE REMY BRUINGTON 
BARBARA MuURRIAN BRUNDIGE 
TED CALDERONE 

RICHARD TERRY CALDWELL 
ALZADA ALICE CARLISLE 
VELMA GATES CASS 
ANTHONY FRANCIS CECCIA 
GLORIA LEE CHARTER 
RANDALL THORNTON CHEW III 
JANENE Doris CHRISTENSEN 
JESSE EVANS CHRISTMAN 
HowarD WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER 
PRISCILLA GRACE CLARE 
RICHARD SOUTH CLARK 
Norma May CoLiins 
FRANK MILTON CosTA 
WILBUR HOLLAND COTREL 
ROBERTA MAE Cox 

DONNA JEAN CRAFT 
ELEANOR JEAN CRAIG 
RUSSELL MILTON CRAMER, JR. 
ERMET CRETAROLO 

RICHARD GARNET CREWS 
DONALD F. CRILEY 

B. VAUGHN CRITCHLOW 

Jo ANN Cross 

FINIS PATRICK CUNNINGHAM 
ELIZABETH ELLEN DAILEY 
Mary ANN DaviDsoNn 
LORRAINE ELIZABETH DAVIES 
PATRICIA JANE BeEMs Davis 
Lors ELEANOR Dopp 

JAMES BERNARD DOMINE 
WILSON EUGENE Doty 
WAYNE ALoysius DuFFY 
SHIRLEY ANN DUNN 


ARTHUR HARRISON EDWARDS 
PAUL RICHARD EDWARDS 
JoAN AUDREY VIRGINIA ELLIS 
JAMES EDWIN ELSE 

FRED ETTARI 

DONALD ORVILLE EVANS 
Mary EILEEN EVANS 

PAUL ROBERT EVANS 
BERNARD HAROLD FAIBISH 
JAMES L. FERGUSON 
CLAIRALINE SUE FINCH 
ERNECE RAE FISHER 
CHRISTOPHER J. FLANAGAN, JR. 
HENRY S. FLORENCE, JR. 
GoRDON ELLIOTT FOOTMAN 
WILLIAM FRANK FORE 

JACK LESLIE FORRESTER 
FRANCIS GEORGE FRANCISCUS 
ROBERT KENNETH FROYD 
WILLIAM HuGHES GAINES 
ROBERT GRAYDON GANDY 
Ruby R. GENETTI 

CAROL RUTH GENTRY 
WILLIAM ARTHUR GERHARDT 
ROBERT SIMON GLASCOCK 
GEORGE GOFF 

JAMES FOWLER Goss 

Frep ALLEN GRAHAM 
THOMAS FRANCIS GREAVES 
ARLEDA ANN GREENWOOD 
EUGENE GEORGE HAAS 
DysoN YOUNG HAMNER 
James OTIS HANLEY 
EpWARD RAYMOND HARPER 
Betty SMITH HARSHMAN 
KATHRYN ANN HAVENS 
LENORE IRENE Hays 

JoHN RAYMOND HEDRICK 
KATHERINE HEINZMAN 
CarRL LEONARD HEJNA 
RICHARD K. HELLER 
WALTER RAY HENDERSON 
ETHEL BOHNE HICKMAN 
ERNESTINE HIGGINS 

HARLAN Hupson HILui 
JoHN Epwarp HILL 

JAMES EDWARD HINES 
ROSEMARY ALICE HOLDEN 
FRANCES ROMAINE HOLT 
ALBERTA MARGARET HOLTER 
Myron EpwarD HOWLAND, JR. 
ANNE FoLuis HUEBNER 
CHARLES THOMAS HUGHES, JR. 


DEGREES 


ELEANOR IRENE HUMPHRES 
JOAN GERTRUDE JACKSON 
ROBERT GLENN JACKSON 
BERTRAM JACOBS 

Roy GLAsGow JAE 

BARBARA LOUISE JAGER 
ALMA ANN JANKO 
ELEANOR WATKINS JOHNS 
NorMA BECKETT JOHNSON 
ROBERT BRUCE JOHNSON 
DONALD G. JONES 
STANLEY NOBLE JONES 
RUTH ANN JORDAN 
RICHARD ERVIN JUTRAS 
FRANCIS KACHATURIAN 
Paut DAvip KAMANSKI 
PATRICIA ANN KEARNEY 
MARTHA FRANCES KERFOOT 
Betty JEAN Kipp 
MARILYN BARNES KNECHT 
ROLAND EDWARD KNECHT 
CAROL Bess KOSTER 
RICHARD IRVING KRAMER 
ROSEMARY ANNE LANE 
PATRICIA COLLETTE LANG 
WILLIAM WALTER LARSEN, JR. 
STEPHEN EDWARD LAWTON 
RoBERT LEROY LAZZARINI 
JOSEPH CAMERON LEA 
Preccy LENNEY 

ROLAND R. LEWIS 

DANIEL E. LINDQUIST 
SIEGFRIED F, LINDSTROM, JR. 
DONALD Ross LOCHER 
CATHERINE BOWEN LOCKWOOD 
Howarp C. Lockwoop 
Lois VIRGINIA LoCKwoopD 
INA Marre Loomis 
RICHARD LUERS, JR. 
MARGARET JEAN LYNN 
ROBERT WALLACE MCALLISTER 
MERCEDES LUCILLE MCCASKEY 
SAMUEL HuDsON MCCLUNG 
MARGUERITE MCELROY 
RONALD DEAN MCFARLAND 
JAMES WAUGH McGREGOR 
JOHN FREDERICK McKay 
OrrA DoNALD McMurry 
ANN LouIsE MAKOSKY 
GEORGE M. MANN 
WILLIAM EDwARD MANNATY 
WILLIAM E. MANNING 
CARL MANOOGIAN 


BARBARA ANN MARKEE 
PATRICIA LEE MARKHAM 
LEON ORAN MARION 
ROBERT STANLEY MARQUIS 
GRACE-LYNNE MARTIN 
Marcus E. May, Jr. 
WILLIAM GRIER MEHL 
WILLIAM CLAUDE MENG 
CAROLYN JEAN MESICK 
Jack Davin MESSINGER 
MarjorigE ANN MIER 
WILLIAM MILES, Jr. 
EVERETT HARLAN MILLER, JR. 
KENNETH MYERS MILLER 
MyYRON ALFRED MILLER 
MARIAN JoYCE MONTAGUE 
WILLIAM EUGENE MONTONNA 
MorGAN CHARLES Moore, JR. 
JAMES LEAVELL MorRGAN 
MAYNARD LAMOND MorVAY 
Nick NICHOLAS MRAKICH 
JOHN KENNETH MUIR 
MaRILYN ANN MuUNZ 
GERALD WILLIS MYERS, JR. 
NeEpRA DoRINE NEWELL 
GorDON R. NICHOLSON 
NorMAN LECHMERE NIELSEN 
GEorGE M. NISHINAK 
FRANK J. NOBLE 

JOHN ROBERT NOE 

JoHN AtvA Norris, JR. 
MariILyN M. NUFFER 
HENRY FRANK NYEHOLT 
WILLIAM RAYMOND ORME 
JAMES HENRY PAIN 
WILLIAM B. PALMER 

Mary NEVA PANKEY 
MARCELLA SHEPPARD PARK 
DAN C. PATCH 

RICHARD Hope PEAIRS 
NorMAN O. PEARSON 
JAMES FREDERICK PENNEY 
JOHN CHARLES PENNEY 
DAVE J. PERRY 

Doris MAE PETERMAN 
EUGENE RALPH PETERSON 
ROBERT J. PETERSON 

Mariz LOUISE PICOU 

ANNE PIERCE 

RICHARD PIMENTAL 

STUART STICKNEY POST 
HARRIET CATHERINE PRICHARD 
RICHARD C, PYLE 
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CLAIRE SILLS RAGAN 

DoNAL MACKENZIE RAGAN 
JAMES Davip RAMER 
LORRAINE REAVIS 
FRANCESCA CHESLEY REDDEN 
THOMAS ALFRED REDDEN 
RUDOLPH WILLIAM RHEINSCHILD 
GEORGE RICHARD RICE 

JoHN THOMAS RICKETTS 
FREDERICK H. RIEDLE, JR. 
BARBARA ROBERTS RIES 
HERBERT DON ROBINSON 
SAMUEL SHEPARD ROGERS 
PHYLLIS ALENE ROHRBAUGH 
JACK WAYLAND Ross 
DONALD E. ROUNDS 
ROBERT HOLLISTER ROUGH 
THEODORE KILIAN RUPRECHT 
JANET RUSCH 

ELIZABETH CONARD SAMPSON 
DoroTHy LEE SARGENT 
JACK JUNIOR SAVAGE 
RICHARD SCHAUER 

CHARLES GILBERT SCHLEGEL 
KATHLEEN SCHNEIDER 
ROBERT Max SCHNUG 

Mary CiLay SCHON 
FREDERICK SCHRAMM 
WILLIAM SCHRAMM 

Don B. SCHROEDER 
MARJORIE JEAN SCHUTTE 
JOANNE SCOTT 

MARGARET GEORGIA SCOTT 
JACQUELINE SELLERS 
ANTONE WESLEY SERVICE 
Nypa C. SHAFER 

MARLIN RALPH SHAFFER, JR. 
ELEANOR CAROLYN SHEEHY 
Ciro NEAL SHERRILL 

JAMES HENRY SHIRES 
MARGARET NORLEN SIMONS 
DONALD RALPH SINGER 
GLENN TAYLOR SINK 
WALTER SLATER 

JAMES DOREN SLEEPER 
KENNETH EDWIN SMILEY, JR. 
WAYNE L. SPARKS 
LORRAINE JOY SPEICHER 
THEODORE ROBERT STEVENS 
JAMES DALE STEWART 

H. DEAN STILLWAGON 
BARBARA JEAN STIVER 


DEGREES 


SAMUEL ELSWORTH STRANGE 
Mary LoulIsE STROUD 
BARBARA TEAL SUPERNAUGH 
RODNEY ALLEN SWARTZ 
PATRICK DEAN SWIFT 
DONALD JAMES TAFFI 
LILLIAN TALLMAN 

Betry A. TAPLIN 

Davip RopEricK TEN Eyck 
ROBERT MERWIN TEWKSBURY 
RICHARD E, THERIOT 
JOANNE THERRIAULT 
JEANNINE ANNE THING 
RICHARD LEROY THOMPSON 
Douc Las LEE TILLOTSON 
WILLIAM TOM 

GILBERT DERYTHER TOTTEN 
HARLAN TRENT 

AARE TRUUMAA 

JAMES JOSEPH TUNNEY 
RODNEY JOE VALENTINE 
AIMEE LOUISE VAN DUZER 
LAURINE VON DER HEIDE 
FRED FOSTER WADSWORTH 
ARTHUR JOHN WALKER, JR. 
Mary Lou WALKER 
Dewey IRA WALLACE, JR. 
THOMAS BRUCE WARDELL 
HARRIET J. WASHER 

ELMER THOMPSON W/ASSON 
JOHN THOMAS WATERHOUSE 
BARBARA WATTENBARGER 
JAMES VIRGIL WATTERS 
FREDRICK JOHN WEITKAMP 
ROBERT PRESTON WERLEY 
Mary Kay SOMERS WEST 
JAMES DONALD WHEATON 
JOHN MILTON WHEATON 
LAURICE WHITE 

ROLAND CARTER WHITE 
RICHARD ORVILLE WILKINSON 
ELDON WILLIAMS, JR. 
WILLIAM REGINALD WILLIAMS 
ILAH M. WILSTACH 
ALTA-LEE JEANNETTE WINRIGHT 
DEAN HARRINGTON WOLF 
JOANNE BARBARA WOOD 
WILLIAM WILSON WOOD, Jr. 
RAYMOND EDGAR WRIGHT 
RALPH FREDERICK WUERKER 
JERROLD ZIFF 


HONORS : 157 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1950-51 
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HONORS AWARDED IN 1950-51 


During the year 1950-51 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa: , 


HowarD WILLIAM CHRISTOPHER RICHARD SCHAUER 

WILBUR HOLLAND COTREL Nypa C. SHAFER 

Lois ELEANOR Dopp MARGARET NORLEN SIMONS 
GORDON ELLIOTT FOOTMAN BARBARA JEAN STIVER 
RICHARD ERVIN JUTRAS LILLIAN TALLMAN 

Mary NEVA PANKEY JEANNINE ANNE THING 
JAMES DAvID RAMER GILBERT DERYTHER TOTTEN 
THOMAS ALFRED REDDEN HENRY WALKER WEST, JR. 


HENRY MURLE RIZER, JR. ILAH M, WILSTACH 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North Fig- 
ueroa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; from 
Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado Boule- 
vatd west. 


The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard “W” and 
the Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
Asbury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock “5” car line 
in Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 


Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 


The Post Office Address of Occidental College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 


Correspondence concerning general interests of ie » College should be 
addressed to the President. 


Ingniry concerning faculty appointments and academic interests should 
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A WORD.TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, please 
feel free to write to officers of the college as 
indicated inside the front cover of this bulle- 
tin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may 
be convenient for you to do so. 
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EXISTING BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 
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FUTURE BUILDINGS 


Men's Dormitory 
Dining Room Addition 
Addition to Alumni 
Gymnasium 
Art Building (Remodeled) 
Addition to 
Music Building 
Library Addition 
Mary Stewart 
Health Clinic 
Science Building 
Administration— 
Office Annex 
Men's Gymnasium 
Moore Laboratory 
(Library and Museum) 
Men’s Dormitory 
Addition to Haines Hall 
Administration Building 
Women’s Dormitory 
Communications Studio 
Chapel 
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Future Tennis Courts 
Hillside Theatre Addition 


COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1952-53 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 11, Thursday—SEPTEMBER 12, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 15, Monday: Classes Begin. 


NoveMBER 27, Thursday, through NoveMBER 30, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 13, Saturday, through January 4, Sunday: Christmas Vacation. 
JANUARY 16, Friday: Classes end. 


JANUARY 21, Wednesday, through JaNuary 29, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
FEBRUARY 5, Thursday—FEsruary 6, Friday: Registration. 
Fresruary 9, Monday: Classes Begin. 
Marcu 28, Saturday, through Apri 5, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 29, Friday: Classes end. 


JunE 1, Monday—JuNE 2, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for June 
and September Degree Candidates. 


JUNE 3, Wednesday, through JuNE 12, Friday: Final Course Examinations. 


JUNE 15, Monday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1953 


Jung 22, Monday—Juty 31, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental is an independent, coeducational Christian College which 
offers a practical education in the liberal arts and sciences in a thorough- _ 
ly democratic environment where each student is stimulated to maximum 
self-development. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the develop- 
ment of Occidental has kept pace with the steady and substantial growth 
of the city in which it is located. In 1914, the college moved to its present 
campus of more than one hundred acres. This property originally was a 
part of the great San Rafael Rancho and the spirit of friendliness and 
hospitality which pervades the campus echoes the tradition of early Cali- 
fornia days. The area is now a residential section, free from downtown 
noise and confusion. However, Occidental faculty and students enjoy the 
advantages of life in a big city: proximity to famous libraries, museums, 
observatories, concert halls and technical, industrial and commercial 
centers. The college is located in a region of great promise in culture, in 
industry and in influence upon modern civilization. 

Throughout the sixty-five years of its development, Occidental has held 
closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 1952, 
as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated to the 
development of young men and women of mental ability and good char- 
acter capable of taking an effective place in society. As stated in its origi- 
nal prospectus: ““The aim of the College is to secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realizea culture that is practical and Christian”’ 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing and 
speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living, of thought and of expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy results from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered in 
the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any narrow 
sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and occu- 
pations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, intern- 
ships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental assumes, 
and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal education, 
coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides the 
college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to achieve 
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a higher degree of success than he would experience with mere technical 
or vocational competence. 

Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as in- 
tellectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit 
of service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is and that they may develop the vision 
of the world as it may be and the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for its academic excellence. In 
1918 it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American 
Universities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until 
the Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on 
the accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and by authority of the California State Department of 
Education it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, 
secondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, one of seven chapters in California, was established at 
Occidental in 1926. 

A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hun- 
dred and the number of graduate students to approximately one hundred. 
Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsibility 
placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extracurricular 
program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and personal 
affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are conducted 
under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even 
though not organically connected with that church. The college cordially 
acknowledges its gratitude to the church for its aid in many ways and ap- 
preciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
for its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 
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A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental College 
is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those who 
have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have con- 
tributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


Dr.S. Fe WeEnmer os) he) Re ao 1887-1891 
FM MCPRERRON Gt Ao celelere cate ae ete an eee eee en tee 1891-1894, 
Dra: Evpert Ne GoNDIT ees se eli oe caw ee ape aa 1894-1896 
Rev. J. VV PAR REIL, yi cis'is's eran Mees okt @ ieee massac ae 1896-1897 
REV: Guy WoWADSWORTH oi UGSo a he vay late eek hie 1897-1905 
Dr. WiLL1AM STEWART YouNG (Acting President) ......... 1905-1906 
Dr: JOHN Wins BAER. a NT OR a ee 1906-1916 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1916-1917 
DR. SIDASHEVAN'S | 4 isis jo bb tin dse. busi 91k ua pbb let hes ae ei 1917-1920 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
Dry REMSEN Dy BIRD 636 0 as OU ee ee 1921-1946 
Dr. Ropert G. CLELAND (Acting President) .. First Semester 1927-1928 
Dr. AntHuR G. Coons (Acting President) ...........0..08 1945-1946 
Dr. ARTHUR GGOONSI li). ss lee wis ee heeeieeis bee Ges hd 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
hes on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of 
this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes eighteen major buildings and several other 
structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Studio Annex, the Women’s 
Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six tennis 
courts and three athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic 
facilities. The buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. 
Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design which is harmo- 
nious and pleasing. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

JoHnson Hatuis the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T: Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices, and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. 

Tue Mary Norton Crapp Lisrary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of semi- 
nar rooms. Erected 1924. 

Tue RoBert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social 
rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club room. 
This building also contains the central heating plant. About twenty 
friends of the college joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 

HeELen G. Emmons Memoria is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
illness. Erected 1936. 
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THe Epwarp Hayes Morse Memoria OBsERvaATorY is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse col- 
lection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 

THE Ropert T: Moore Lazoratory or Zoo.ocy is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert T: Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building 
contains the Robert T: Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of 
birds and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 


1951. 
THORNE HALL AREA 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HA tt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 

Tue Music Bui.pine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends 
of the college. Erected 1929. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


JamEs Swan HAtt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 

Hersert G. WY.iz HAtt, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which combines many modern features of student housing and 
provides rooms for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. 

Berroa Harton Orr HAL, the first unit of the group of residences for 
women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HALL, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by a loan from endow- 
ment funds which is being amortized out of income. Erdman Hall accom- 
modates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hatt, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
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Orr Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close neighbors of 
the college, is the third of the residences for women. This building ac- 
commodates seventy-five students. Erected 1940. 

Campus House, built in 1922 and occupied for years by the President 
and later by the Dean of the Faculty is now serving the college as a 
women’s residence hall. This building accommodates fifteen students. 

Auxiliary Women’s Residences are Armadale and La Casa, two pri- 
vate houses near the campus purchased by the college to serve as women’s 
residences. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority erected forty-two apartments 
on the campus for the use of married veterans and four units housing forty 
single men. Ownership of these units was transferred to the college in 
1948 under the McGregor Act. | 

The State of California, in cooperation with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, erected twenty-two apartments on the campus for married 
veterans. The college operates these buildings for the State. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tue Hitusipe THEATRE. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit ap- 
proached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approx- 
imately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


THE ALUMNI GyMNAsIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed from gifts 
by Alumni and Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. Fretp Memoria BuILpInc and the TAyLor SWIMMING Poot 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is pro- 
tected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
"29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the 
Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WomeEN’s GYMNAsIUM contains the usual facilities and equip- 
ment for Physical Education work for women. Erected 1922. 

Tue W.C. Patrerson STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football 
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field, baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for 
physical education and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 

There are six TENNis Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PresIDENT’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

A Residence for the Dean of the Faculty, of contemporary style of archi- 
tecture, occupies a site opposite the President’s House near the Hillside 
Theatre. Erected 1951. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adja- 
cent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of arch- 
itecture. Erected 1932. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for two dormitories and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’g5. 

Through the Federal Works Agency, eight all-metal prefabricated 
buildings of 1,000 square feet each were located conveniently and unob- 
trusively about the campus for auxiliary laboratory, classroom and shop 
purposes. These buildings are quite permanent in character and were pro- 
vided to aid in the training of veterans. Erected 1947. 

Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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The Library of Occidental College contains over 100,000 volumes, about 
4,000 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives 650 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It subscribes to the United Nations 
publications, and is a depository for both the United States Government 
and the California State Documents. 

The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to graduate 
students and to selected upperclassmen. There are three reading rooms 
and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature of 
a given field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are main- 
tained as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie 
Room in Thorne Hall, mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Col- 
lection are to be found in the Art Department, textbooks and curricular 
material in the Department of Education, and selected scientific journals 
are kept adjacent to the scientific laboratories where they may be used 
more effectively. 

Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including the 
Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,900,000 volumes; the 
libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific research 
which are available upon application to the Librarian; and the world 
famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, located in nearby 
San Marino. For those interested in technical research, arrangements 
may be made whereby the facilities of many special libraries of greater 
Los Angeles may be used by students of Occidental College. 


SPECIAL Lisrary CoLuections include the following: 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, etc., and a small working library in the history and practice of art. 
Established 1931. 

The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
records, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
library of books on music. Established 1934. | 

The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Library 
by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 

Western Americana and Hispanic American historical materials form 
an important collection for reference and research comprising over 
twenty-five hundred volumes contributed by many friends. T’he Cleland 
Library of Hispanic American History was founded by action of the 
Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes the Robert W. Cleland Memorial 
Collection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
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Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of Cali- 
fornia History (1937). Further enriching this library in the region of 
the Pacific Southwest are books and periodicals purchased from a grant 
of funds from the Division of Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation 
(1949-1953). Edwin W. Pauley contributed funds to purchase our most 
recent addition, a significant collection of over two hundred volumes of 
rare and unusual items relating to early expeditions and exploration in 
the Rocky Mountain and Far Western regions, augmented further by a 
group of over one hundred fifty books and maps given by Charles B. 
Voorhis (1952). 

Through the generosity of Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt, the Upton Sinclair 
Collection was added in 1951. It contains over five hundred and fifty 
volumes of Sinclair’s published works in original editions and in transla- 
tion, as well as critical works and many miscellaneous items. 

The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items 
now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs 
originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson 
Jeffers, ’05, and enlarged to its present size and value through the 
patronage of Una Jeffers and the late Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 

The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy 
presses. Although items are included from other parts of the world, spe- 
cialization is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of 
California. Established 1938. 

The Harold B. Landreth Memorial Collection is made possible by the 
gifts of the many friends of the late Harold B. Landreth. It now consists 
of over three hundred volumes: popular legal works, biographies of 
statesmen and jurors, and most especially works relating to Abraham 
Lincoln and his period. Established in 1950. 

The Ward Ritchie Collection includes over 200 items of autographed 
and numbered copies, limited editions and miscelleanea from the press of 
Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these 
items. Established 1935. 

The M. Madilene Veverka Collection on the culture, history, and lit- 
erature of Czecho-Slovakia. Established 1947. 

The Occidental College Alumni Collection was established in 1938, and 
consists of a growing number of publications of graduates and of former 
students, contributed, for the most part, by the authors themselves. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER FUNDs: 


David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena have generously provided 
the college with a special endowment of fifty thousand dollars, the 
income from which is devoted to the purchase of books for the library. 
Established 1916. 

The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousands dollars, the income from 
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which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
Established 1928. 

The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in the field 
of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 

Mrs. Emma B. Norton, the donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial 
Library, has also given to the college for the care, maintenance and 
development of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars 
as endowment. Established 1929. 

The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drummond 
of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drum- 
mond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 1929. 

The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 

Through the continuing interest of Willis H. Booth and his generous 
gifts of funds since 1930, the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, which 
has grown to over 1500 volumes, has greatly enriched the department. 

The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


Liprary INsTRuUCTION: A course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of 
the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental 
College Library in particular. 
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Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selec- 
tion is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, 
and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combin- 
ing all of these factors. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be glad 
to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college work 
or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the admission 
of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, preliminary 
evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s credentials, in- 
cluding aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 300 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Sep- 
tember and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each se- 
mester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the fall 
semester and December 15 for the spring semester. First selections by the 
Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month after 
these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of applica- 
tions until all space for the semester has been assigned and students who 
are unable to file before the dates for first selection are invited to review 
their cases with the Director of Admissions. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms pro- 
vided by the office of the Registrar, the following information: 

1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going 
to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of three dollars must ac- 
company each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 
from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 

3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the candi- 
date’s personal qualifiations and intellectual ability. One of these state- 
ments should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the 
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school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of 
the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, is 
familiar with Occidental College. 

4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental 
College. | 

5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 

Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, full tuition 
deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded provided written 
notice of cancellation is received in the Registrar’s office on or before 
August first from fall semester applicants or January first from appli- 
cants accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be made after these 
dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all appli- 
cants for admission to Occidental College. These tests are offered month- 
ly from December to June. Specific dates for the tests given by the 
college may be obtained from the Chairman of the Committee on Admis- 
sions. These tests are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is 
charged; this fee is non-refundable. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus 
are expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and 
various foreign countries. During the academic year 1952-53, the College 
Entrance Examination Board will hold a complete series of examinations 
on each of the following dates: 

Saturday, December 4, 1952 Saturday, March 14, 1953 
Saturday, January 10, 1953 Saturday, May 16, 1953 
Wednesday, August 12, 1953 

Applicants for fall admission may take College Board tests either in 
December, January or March. Those seeking admission to the spring 
semester may take these tests either in August or December. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
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from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains 
rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of 
the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions; 
and lists of examination centers. 

Candidates should make applications by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
464.1 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who 
wish to take the examinations in any of the following states, territories or 
foreign areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, 
Territory of Hawaii, Province of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, 
Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, including Japan and 
Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in any state or foreign 
area not given above should write to P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon re- 
quest. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, March, May or August 
tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be accom- 
panied by a fee of six dollars. All applications and fees should reach the 
appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified below: 


For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, Outside the United States, 
the Canal Zone, Mexico or Canada, the Canal Zone, 

Date of Tests the West Indies Mexico, or the West Indies 
December 4. 1952 November 15 October 18 
January 10, 1953 December 20 November 22 
March 14, 1953 February 21 January 24 
May 16, 1953 April 25 March 28 
August 12, 1953 July 22 June 24, 


Applications received after these closing dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than one week prior to the date of the ex- 
amination cannot be accepted. Candidates are urged to send in their ap- 
plications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks before 
the closing date. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college will, in turn, notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. No 
action is taken by Occidental College without full information as indi- 
cated on pages 22-23. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high school pro- 
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grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis 
should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the stu- 
dent’s proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B;’ or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, the 
minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission is 
approximately a“B” average from high school. In addition, students seek- 
ing to transfer with advanced standing are expected to present college 
records of “C”’ average or better, together with statements of honorable 
dismissal from collegiate institutions previously attended. Both grades in 
previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude tests are considered in 
judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classi- 
fication for work completed at other institutions is provisional during the 
first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regu- 
lar Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution 
of recognized collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 61-64 of this 
catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of work 
a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all 
degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. Spe- 
cial students are subject to all the rules and regulations which apply to 
regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 
ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission 
to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning the admission 
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of a student from a non-English speaking country until there has been 
presented, in addition to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of record 
and estimates of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence that the ap- 
plicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to carry college 
courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regular 
standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educa- 
tional experience, including both formal study and informal learning. 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of such 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Commit- 
tee on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably in 
person, with the Dean of Men. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body fee, and 
certain other fees are payable each semester on or before the day of regis- 
tration. Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service fee of 
$2.00 is charged. Other fees are payable as indicated. The college reserves 
the right to change any of these fees on one month’s notice should eco- 
nomic conditions make it necessary. It also reserves the right to modify 
services and change programs, with appropriate adjustment in charges, 
should a national emergency arise requiring the use of college facilities 
on short notice by a department of the United States Government. 

A non resident undergraduate student should estimate $700 as mini- 
mum expense for a college year; for the resident student, $1,400 should 
be considered a minimum. These estimates include tuition, student body 
fee, books, and, in the case of the resident student, room and board. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 


BCU MIUCTSTAUMALC Ng ic ee ie le shy dees ely sein epwure ee oes $300.00 
Pe eIOD PLACUATGVECIIOOL eral Laid dele tlad ele de Pee 275.00 
Be P IU Ee er teresa hey cckhals oj her aseievegsis Seed tins 10.00 
TuirIon, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit... 24.00 
Turion, graduate, less than twelve units, per unit ....... 24,00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ........ 3.00 
ApTiTuDE Test (Required of all new students) .......... 2.00 


SuMMER SEssIONn (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the college, includ- 
ing privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission 
to all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The privi- 
lege of the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures estab- 
lished for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 70% of Thorne 
Hall at each event. 


2This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of opera- 
tions from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of 
the Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college 
paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership 
in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 


MEN’s, RESIDENGES oi hiy sls Fs tip. 6 + ee oe vee bode dts eee $330.00 


WoMEN’s RESIDENGES hs oly 06 6 4) 4:4, ele bee stellen: «Pepe 350.00 
(A desposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 
For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 
LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per course ......... $2.00 to$ 9.50 
CHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEPOSIT ...........20eeeeeeeees 7.50 
Enucation—Audio-Visual (005.4 5.5.5 ok 7.00 
Practice Teaching (4 units), and Placement Fee ..... 20.00 
(This fee is non-refundable) 
Music, APPLIED—Individual Instruction ........ $60.00 to. 75.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 
Page 117) 
For additional practice: 
Prano——s hours per week 1)..2..0 020.0. : se 7.50 
Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week ............. 9.00 
Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ..... 5.00 
SPECIAL FEES: 
Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 
Air R.O.T.C.—Registrant’s initial fee .................. 3.00 
APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education 5.00 
ASSEMBLY EXCUSE—-LATE REQUEST «i. \./c:... sis 6 phen 1.00 
AupITor’s FEE, per unit: 
LECTURE’ COURSES «oie ss Sogel i Givin iecsi' eae 12.00 
CREATIVE ART Courses, including Art 153, per unit... 24.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER First FRIDAY OF SEMESTER... 2.00 
Crepit By EXAMINATION (Based on individual study) 
per course yr Oo Genk, a 5.00 
DupiicaATe RECEIPT FoR STUDENT BILL..........+000uue 1.00 
EpucATION DEPARTMENT—Application fee ............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ..... $1.00to 3.00 
Excess Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit, each........... 22.00 
GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical and 
Pre-Nursing Courses 227.0). .t4 +c eas) 4s ye ae 5.00 
Gym Surrs—Initial fee for four years ...........0eee00s 3.00 
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PuysicaL ExMINATIONS—Late 


First WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION ..........-.0000- $ 1.00 
MACH VVEEK) [HEREAPTER 00 0/5) 0) 0 USP eS oe ey a 50 
RECO IBANION wate, DED AVE iso: » .scree meme nnd mete 1.00 
RESIDENCE Houst Duss: Men .... $2.50 Women.... 3.00 
TTEACHER’sS CREDENTIAL FEk, per credential .............. 6.00 
Tuesis For M.A. DEGREE, binding fee, per copy ......... 5.00 


TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy? 1.00 
VOCATIONAL TEsT 


REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $35.00. 
Withdrawal within five weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00 will be refunded. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from its general funds and from restricted endow- 
ments. Such funds have been and are donated by friends in order that 
merit may be recognized and individual and family resources may be 
supplemented for students faced with financial problems. In 1952-53, 
approximately $90,000 will be used for scholarships and grants of aid. In | 
addition, a considerable number of students will be helped to find employ- 
ment either on the campus or in nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making scholarship awards. Other bases 
for selection of scholarship recipients are scholastic excellence, aptitude 
test scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 
Grants of aid are awarded primarily on the basis of financial need. 

Applications for financial assistance through scholarships or grants of 
aid should be addressed to the Committee on Scholarships and Student 
Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 41, California. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTs oF A1p: More than fifty scholar- 
ships and grants of aid are awarded annually to applicants for admission 
to Occidental College who are in need of financial assistance and who 
fully meet the entrance requirements. These awards range from $100 to 
$600 and are made for one year. They may be renewed for a second year 
if the recipient maintains a satisfactory academic record and if continued 
need exists. 

Four awards, designated as ‘Trustee Scholarships, are made available 
to resident freshmen of exceptional promise. Two of these awards are val- 
ued at $2,500 and two at $1,250, distributed at the rate of $312.50 per 
semester. Recipients of these awards are expected to maintain superior 
records and the scholarship may be withdrawn at the close of any semes- 
ter if the student’s record falls below B average. Applications for Trustee 
Scholarships should be filed not later than March 15. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTs OF AID FOR SOPHOMORES, JUNIORS AND SEN- 
tors: Applications for renewal of freshman scholarships or for other 
scholarships or grants of aid must be filed by sophomores, juniors and 
seniors with the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid before May 
15. To be eligible for consideration, applicants from these classes must 
pass all courses and must have grade point averages of 2.00 or above. 
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Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, a 
student loan fund of approximately $100,000 is available from which 
loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low interest 
rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five years of 
graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic standing 
and economical habits of expenditure. 


SpecraL ScHo.arsuHiPs: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
are made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in full- 
time Christian service. The American Chemical Society, the Southern 
California Association of Physics Teachers, the California Scholarship 
Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma and the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers have special scholarships open to properly qualified appli- 
cants. Information concerning these special scholarships may be obtained 
through either the organization named or the Director of Student Aid. 


ForEIGN STUDENT ScHoLaRsuHIPs: Occidental College has designated two 
full-tuition and three half-tuition scholarships to be awarded annually 
to qualified foreign students accepted for admission. In addition, the col- 
lege maintains a foreign student exchange program, sponsored jointly by 
students and college administration, with accredited universities in for- 
eign lands. Details are available through the Committee on Scholarships 
and Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


Epwin E. BEEBE, now $1,265, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, of Anaheim for one or more worthy and needy students 
of high character and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education 
as a Career. 


JoHn anv ANnnte FE. K. Brow 1, $21,500, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland immigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


Dean Tuomas Grecory Burt, $9,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Mary ANpREws Ciark AND Mary Marcarer Miitier Memoria, $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 


Horacr CLEetanp, $1,000, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


Axzert B. AND FLORENCE QO. CuTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 
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Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


RAPHAEL AND NorMAN B, HERMAN, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Davin Travis HuycKxe Memoriat, $4,550, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949, as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who 
lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval 
Air Corps. 

Turopore C. KoETHEN, 19, $2,000, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. K. Koethen, 
for a young man preparing for missionary work or for the son of a missionary. 
The fund is held in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


Emi1uiz C. AND ALBERT L. MEYER, $8,000, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. Meyer 
for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 


Dr. anp Mrs. Garrett NEWKIRK AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $6,768, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 


ARTHUR AND FRANCEs W. NoBLe, $11,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign 
for which Occidental awards one-half tuition to an outstanding member of 
each congregation: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 


Frep STEBLER, $7,900, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


LovEseE Perrce Switzer Memorit, $625, gift in1950 of Helene and Madelene 
Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and inter- 
collegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 

Lieut. Kevorx V. TAsHJIAN, 43, $3,450, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in 
action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a morally 
repayable grant-in-aid. 

Peary TIFFIN, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, in memory of their daughter. 

War Memorit, $11,187, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 


a the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
ar II. 


In addition to the foregoing funds, the Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships. 


Rosert G. anp AManpa J. BLEE—A gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 
ploneers of SantavAmas 1) 8 ey ea eae he i $ 2,000 


Scholarships 


Louisz aND Marton Bonsax—A gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsak of 


Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter .................2. $10,000 
Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles—a gift in 1924............. 355 
Anna B. Criark of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1935 .............-2% 1,500 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton. A bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity 
payments and then available for scholarships. 


Francis AND Apa C. Dimmicx—A gift in the Endowment Campaign 


TNO IR tt es tae lc aio lel th oie oe Mies et ta 1,000 
Miss R. M. Fines—A gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906..... 1,000 
Martin Hoover—A gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 

Ba sme MOME IPE SALI Pils ye aah. Lila yaa ou ceria alate ha aes ok 5,000 
James N. Locke of Coachella, California._A bequest in 1945 ...... 750 
FRANK N. Macruerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. A be- 

quest placed in trust and made available in 1950 ................. 12,528 


Emma E, Mars—A gift, subject to a life annuity. The income from 
this fund, when available, will be used as grants to seniors for travel 
in Europe. 


J. M. anp Exxa E. Newett of Los Angeles. A gift, in 1937, by the par- 


BUMMER ING WELL, WOO mei testc ya c/s io ig Wiehe ges lB eleloe g's-aieetiad 2,500 
H., P. Parsons. A bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend ......... 5,000 
J. I. Parsons. A gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend ..... 1,000 
Mrs. L. ScHooNovER—A gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 

WRETLEES 0 7) 6. Slectipli cerns NEUE GC OR ar AR ea aaa ae 664 
D. M. SHrpman—A bequest by L. Y. Prattin 1915 ................. 1,000 
Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1951 from a friend deep- 

iy interested) im Ghristian education: vei. cece ick acc de wl 8,700 
IsaBELLA WHYTE of Pasadena. A gift in 1931 ........... ccc cee eeee 14,000 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI FuND, made up of contributions from several hundred 
Alumni and allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship pur- 


poses. In 1951-52 this fund totaled approximately ................. $18,500 
Tue EBELL ScHOLaRSHIPS, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college ..................000- 300 
Tue FeperaATeEp Arp SocrETy SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the 
women of the Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need .. 600 
Tue WIiLu1AM N. aNnp JENNIE H. Goopwin ScHo.arsuipP, established 
by the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training .... 600 


Tue Las Amicas ScHoLarsuip FuND, established by the Las Amigas 
Club and based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the 
money to be used for emergency purposes as determined by the Dean 
of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy stu- 
dents. In 1951-52 this fund totaled approximately ................ 1,000 
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Tue Rosert GRANT Martin GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, es- 
tablished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert 
Grant Martin, Professor of English, 1924-31 ..............++---- $ 225 
Grorce Henry Mayr ScHorarsuips, established as a trust fund ad- 
ministered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, 
by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name 
the institutions to benefit from this fund and the amount to be dis- 
tributed on a yearly basis. The college designates the persons to 


receive the scholarships. In 1952-53 this fund amounts to ......... 8,000 
Tue PaNn-HELLENIc SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need .. 175 
Tue H. B. Sturman ScHOoLaRsHip, received through the Board of 

Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. ............. 50 


Tue Sicma Atpua Iota Music ScHOLARSHIP, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division 
music major of high musicianship and need ..............2+-200-- 125 


PRIZES 


THe Martin DweEtitz KNEELAND PrizzE Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. 
Tue Frep H. ScHAuEr Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 

Poetry Prizes: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems written by 
undergratuate students will be offered in 1952-53 under a gift received from 
the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 

Tue ExizaABETH Davis PeTeErs MemorraL Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the Music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 

Jmm Harvey Tropuy Funn: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in honor 
of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a trophy 
to be awarded to a member of the track team. 

THE Percy F. ScouMACHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the person 
who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of the 
college within the field of the dramatic arts. 

Forest LAwN JouRNALISM Awarp: As one of five Southern California Chris- 
tian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may compete for the gen- 
erous prizes offered annually in the Forest Lawn Journalism Awards Compe- 
tition. The contest embraces creative journalistic writing on specified topics. 
In 1952, Occidental College received a $500 prize. 


LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


Alpha Sor ity, (5... ajee oicta stare Feheaeta 4 aph tay sale rae te ae $ 1,332 
Associated Men’ Students: «i... ..< fs nieces de slodae bien > s seeeee 100 


Loan Funds 


emo vy iss Baer Memorial)... 000. sss kbc eee k Lk Cee $ 2,025 
0S UD LRT Tn biG Ue oS a es CT SAS 99 4,990 
PMMA eer Sg ee OL lite ye beet 3,500 
games Hoss Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R: Clark .. 2.2. Ge ee 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club. 5,678 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart ........ 00... .0cceeeee 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty 

MMAR SELES Me ay eee Aghia eset. ald Pe DANA Wise As 2,527 
EME ACR ce Oo ede Sc kc we woo Coed Gad Ween ek 1,000 
MEMRAM PIIEIIC LEIS PAU SOLOLILY, fii chess Uk eee oe ey Carb ee eed ee es 1,005 
ie REMOVE IVC ay Shy OP ORS TI US. OR Da kee hh oe es 335 
Tee ee te re ee thas ee Nie de dus nk 125 
I ACT ISIE Te ee PT ates oleh vxiialia’ ds bh oboe 4 7,014 
UE RATE RR es Bre AL bh iaigs tere a owic we Ga dees a o's 7,000 
D. W. Hanna College Club) 0 21s os Rieke count py ee, Meee Lie 1,206 
ERE BEIISE ANT Pe eager el, See le, Zig oS age NE Es 2,658 
MCT MOM UIE ee ete Se Le Se cs on va oe dewein eeaeN 5,000 
Pere eey Vera Foliza beth) IVICDIIO® oye. veo ie dic the vie ad uecu cede 4,945 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z.B. Matthus ................ 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. .......... 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd ...................... 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J.Gamble..................0. 11,159 
RY sc Splatt SO) Naif ean a Sy ee a cn i ea a 89 
MMO EMSC LJCIA GHOIED Ye oe en bs tc knee en cee ctene 750 
moe rata Delta Wicthers Clubo i. oc el ed ene 50 
UR ATSELCCIIGY Gis PEP Salons ere 5.0 60 e vhouoih (o[< owl vie dele do ae nn aie 240 
reer tree Pan Tay A CVRIEM I AULOTE Stee Tete hs yo La e's feo vlc eo sacs dvddaces 1.17% 
GE lp glu op le, 2 eS Ae a A 5,000 
rg UPB rina 29 Sie gig gc Ses ona Ay a eg Oe os a 1,750 
MEER CORRE NASSE SCH OT Stet Pe, c's she es Soe eee ob ee ewes eec ewe 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

aR NT TEED ee ORR RL cei eign cdg) A ini a! ws aie eiainys witb ahs 9,181 
RE Ae MP Pe TENG Wai so a Aina) os «2% ,5,0 9 scels SW iaisia oes 75 


MaclInnes Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. 
Miller as a memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, and consisting of 
short term interest bearing loans of $25 or less. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 

American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 

Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 

Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
Fund. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

George Henry Mayr Trust Foundation. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 
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Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differen- 
tial between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution 
thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Five hun- 
dred thousand dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the 
point where students of character and promise may receive four years of 
college training. 

The college invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information concern- 
ing the establishment and administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President of the college. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include seven residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa, Armadale and 
Campus Houses, each of which is under the supervision of a carefully 
selected Head Resident. In addition, there are fifty-five apartments for 
married students. ; 

Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining 
Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and 
sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal guard- 
ians must live in the college halls of residence. Continuance of men 
students in residence after the freshman year is on a competitive basis. 

Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places 
approved by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be 
operated by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 

Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have main- 
tained a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have 
withdrawn and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a 
grade point average of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must 
have filed application before the date set by the college for selection of 
resident students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 

Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
Registrar’s Office by new students, and to the offices of the Dean of 
Women and the Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain associa- 
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Residence 


tion meetings and conventions under arrangements approved by the 
residence students. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is 
applied toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will 
be made (a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed 
with the Registrar’s Office on or before August first by fall semester appli- 
cants or January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to 
previously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from resi- 
dence is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before August 
first. No refunds will be made after these dates. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 
The halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings, including rugs. 
The college provides for the periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and 
for the laundering of bed linen and towels. The following items are pro- 
vided by the student: Linen and Bedding, Pillow, Bedspread, Bureau 
Scarves, Study Lamp, Metal Waste Basket, Glass Curtains (plain), Dra- 
peries—if desired. 

All linen and bedding should be distinctly marked with full name. 
Woven markers are preferable. It is advisable to delay the purchase of 
curtains and draperies until the students see their rooms, inasmuch as 
the size of the rooms, window measurements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a 
member of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions 
of this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance 
between academic and extra-curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
Believing that one of the responsibilities of a liberal arts college is to 
train its graduates to assume a mature place in society as responsible 
citizens, the college places each student on his honor to conduct himself 
in all scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the 
highest principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for 
other students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the presidents of A.S.O.C., A.M.S., and 
A.W.S. It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the 
success of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student 
body in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the college administration. It operates under a consti- 
tution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
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secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Stu- 
dents; the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications 
representative; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; 
Publicity Chairman; and representatives from fine arts, forensics, and 
athletics. A representative from the alumni and the Manager of Student 
Activities also are members of the Executive Council without voting 
power. The Council meets weekly to discuss student problems, promote 
student activities on the campus, administer student funds, and reflect 
student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. The activities of 
the association are financed by a student body fee (see page 27). By 
action of the Associated Students, this fee is required of all undergrad- 
uates and is collected by the college. Occidental students are members 
of the Inter-College Council and are active in conferences, regional and 
national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests 
and activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining 
high standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three 
councils carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Resi- 
dence Council and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of 
the Executive Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to 
college life. This is done through participation in the pre-registration 
program for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor 
system maintained throughout the freshman year. The Associated 
Women Students assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly pro- 
grams and for the annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is 
given to the interests of the off-campus women whose president is a 
member of the A.W.S. Executive Council. 

The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and 
an adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls 
and dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed of 
one member from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 

The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
Collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the West- 
ern Section of the General Association of Women Students. 
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THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.MLS. 
maintains a scholarship fund, sponsors social and intramural activities 
for men, and assumes responsibility for special visiting days on the 
campus for men from high schools and junior colleges. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of twelve men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each dormitory, 
a representative from each of the four fraternities, a representative of 
the off-campus men, and the president of the freshmen class. The A.M.S. 
president is a member of the Executive Council of the Associated 
Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part 
through the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by 
a group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of 
expression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student 
Church is governed by an elected body of representatives and every 
student is welcome to share in its worship and other activities. Its 
endeavor is to provide students with a constructive religious experience 
that includes all phases of a vital Christian life. The program includes 
regular Sunday worship, evening fellowship, vesper services, morning 
meditation and, under a commission plan, emphases on stewardship, 
social education and action, and world outreach. Members also share in 
a variety of conferences and retreats. The church is a member of the Los 
Angeles Church Federation, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the World Council of Churches. It maintains an 
affiliation with the Student Christian Association, the World Student 
Christian Federation and close relationships with various denomina- 
tional youth programs. 


ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate sports for men and intramural sports for men and women. 
Opportunity is given for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swim- 
ming, track, water polo, cross country, and gymnastics. The college 
believes in and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor 
recreation for the physical development and well being of its students. 

The college is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 
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The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See 
pages 49-50 for a statement of legal responsibility of the college and 
information concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a 
certain value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech 
Tournaments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educa- 
tional medium and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situa- 
tions, emphasizing the process of sharing information, influencing 
opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. Students are moti- 
vated to these ends through a comprehensive intramural program each 
semester in which the classes and social organizations participate. 

Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and 
the Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus 
each semester three major three-act play performances. This schedule 
is supplemented by a series of one-act and playreading programs pre- 
sented in the Play Mill Theatre. A musical show is written and pro- 
duced annually by the students. 

Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio 
Writing. A campus radio network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and 
outlet for advanced students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to par- 
ticipate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the 
College Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs 
are open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each Glee 
Club has its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual 
tour of approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instru- 
mental and vocal, are given every possible encouragement. The material 
studied and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate 
and educate both participants and auditors and to present the best of 
contemporary,.even local, composition as well as classic Tastes 
familiarity with both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is enc cies by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
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recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, “The Occidental} appears weekly. 
“Fang,’ a humor magazine, appears bi-monthly. ‘“‘La Encina;’ an annual, 
is published each spring. All of these publications are edited, managed 
and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for experience 
to those who are interested in journalism. The editors of these publica- 
tions are appointed by the Executive Council of the Associated Students. 
The student body issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organization 
and activities. An additional publication is the Occidental “Campus 
Churchman” published bi-weekly by the Student Church. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral char- 
acter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained dis- 
tinction in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding char- 
acter, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dran- 
zen Chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its mem- 
bers at the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and 
leadership. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student 
body average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have 
less than five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to 
promote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new 
women. Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship 
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and participation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than 
twenty members may be chosen each year. 

The Arnold Air Society, fraternal order of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, is represented on the Occidental campus by 
the General William Morgan Squadron. Membership in the Society is 
limited to selected members of the advanced course in Air Science and 
Tactics. The Arnold Air Society is organized to further the purposes of 
the Air Force as a means of National Defense, to promote American 
citizenship, and to create close and efficient relationship among the A.F. 
R.O.T.C. Cadets. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Kappa Nu Sigma, a local fraternity of history and political 
science majors; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national professional physical 
education fraternity; Delta Psi Kappa, national honorary physical edu- 
cation fraternity for women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic 
fraternity; Psi Chi, national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, 
national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, 
national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national 
physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical Society; 
Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Education Club and the 
California Student Teachers Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: The “O” Club, made up of men who 
have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Laurean, women’s literary 
society; Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; 
Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental Players; Pre-Medical 
Club; Occidental Council of the United Nations; and the Cosmopolitan 
Club. 

Active on the campus are social organizations for both men and 
women. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fra- 
ternities of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon and Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, 
the local sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta 
Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one year of undergraduate 
work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidental 
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Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students 
who have completed a year of work at the college are also eligible for 
membership in the Association. The Association, under the direction of 
the Alumni Board of Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of 
Occidental and to strengthen the bond which exists between the college 
and its former students. It publishes a magazine, ““The Occidental Alum- 
nus, which has three issues per year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs 
are organized in several different communities. One member of the 
Board of Trustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to 
serve for a term of three years and the interests of the college and the 
Alumni Association are more closely integrated through this repre- 
sentation. | 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or 
to others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student 
whose presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers 
of the college, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life 
include the services of the Health Staff, the members of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and the College Chaplain, and of the several offices 
and committees concerned with student interests. Advisers for special 
pre-professional fields and major department chairmen cooperate in 
counseling concerning academic programs. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students and alumni. The vocational counseling service 
aims to assist students in their formulation of career plans and to provide 
reliable occupational information. A fee of one dollar is charged to cover 
the cost of psychological tests and inventories used. 

The placement service assists seniors and alumni in securing perma- 
nent positions, and aids students who desire part time or summer 
employment. A specialized service is provided for those who wish to 
obtain positions in the teaching profession; complete records of the 
qualifications of each candidate are assembled and mailed to school 
officials at their request or at the request of the candidate. A fee of five 
dollars is charged for each year the registration for teacher placement 
is renewed. 

A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service 
men and women. 
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RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected 
to assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, 
and the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests 
of the individual. | 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guard- 
ians, all undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men 
must live in a residence under college supervision. Information con- 
cerning residence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 37-38 


of this publication. 
SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is 
centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne 
Hall, through which outstanding persons from the fields of music, 
drama and lecture are enjoyed by students and members of the 
community. 

Other social activities of the college are under the general adminis- 
tration of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regu- 
lations governing social life are the result of faculty and student coop- 
eration and administration. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
and representatives of both men and women students in college resi- 
dence halls give consideration to general problems of residence mutu- 
ally affecting men’s and women’s interests. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which 
exist on the campus will be found on page 44, of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in 
religion as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute 
to the enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college 
household. 

College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of 
the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is 
held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers 
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chosen especially for their understanding of young people and their 
problems. 

The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Student 
Church which also represents the combined work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Stu- 
dents interested in various branches of religious work as a profession 
meet for frequent conferences or dicussions. A large delegation gen- 
erally attends the student conference which is held annually at Asilo- 
mar. During the weeks just preceding Easter and at other periods of the 
year there are special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 

Churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give special atten- 
tion to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for 
religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its stu- 
dents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including 
evidence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part 
of the admission credentials. A medical examination is required of all 
students at the beginning of each year.* Opportunity for wholesome 
physical activity is provided through courses in the Physical Education 
department to develop physical health as well as skills in various sports 
that may be enjoyed both in college and in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific 
planning of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environ- 
ment. Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and 
expected in carrying through this program in order that it may be of 
value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is 
equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered 
nurses and two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care 
to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 

*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 


charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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Health Service 


1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of 
four days per term within the tuition charge. Non-resident students, how- 
ever, will be charged $1.75 per day for meals during this four-day period. 
Service for additional days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, stu- 
dents in residence receiving credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if a 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 

5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 

6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 

7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 
become ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for neces- 
sary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a 
charge is made at reduced rates. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident and sickness insurance which sup- 
plements the College Health Service described in this bulletin. Two plans 
are offered: (1) a combination accident and sickness policy, or (2) an 
accident only policy. This insurance is underwritten by a reputable in- 
surance company at reasonable rates. Local and nation-wide claims serv- 
ice is provided. 

This insurance is available to all students on an optional basis, except 
that students participating in intercollegiate athletics are required to 
carry at least the “accident only” coverage. The college assumes a portion 
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of the accident premium for participants in intercollegiate athletics. 

The college recommends this insurance to the student as a means of 
minimizing the burden of unforeseeable accident and sickness expenses. 
The college cannot assume additional financial responsibility for these 
expenses beyond that provided and described as the established College 
Health Service policy. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical fa- 
cilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the 
departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 
facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 
do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available 
but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and from such 
activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all stu- 
dents entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the pro- 
cedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then 
given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is 
enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the ap- 
pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books within 
the first week of the semester will be charged a fee of one dollar for each 


day of delay. 
STUDY LISTS 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not made a selection of majors may be advised by any member of 
the Registration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 
as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 
gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 
will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities ex- 
cept as authorized by his certificate of registration and officially approved 
study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the 
upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the in- 
structors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semester. 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor 
may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the semester with- 
out incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
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classroom throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one 
unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
through the office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve 
units or for more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and 
must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester shows any unfinished 
work, indicated by grades of Incomplete or Condition, or if his grade point 
average is below 2.00 his maximum program for the following semester 
will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. Other examinations may also be required 
at the discretion of instructors. Failure to take or to pass any final or other 
course examinations will result in such deficiencies as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one to three dollars is charged for an examination given 
at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 
may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
graduate reports. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of pass- 
ing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of ill- 
ness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. This 
grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of 
the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the in- 
structor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad- 
uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by 
the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the 
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course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed 
within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on 
the student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or 
a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 
final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course ac- 
cording to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three 
srade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, one 
grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, or for courses 
completed through independent study and examination. A student’s 
grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of grade 
points which he receives at the end of a semester by the total number of 
units for which he is registered in that semester. For example, a student 
who receives A in three units of work, B in six units of work, and C in six 
units of work will achieve forty-two grade points. The total grade points 
(42) divided by total units undertaken (15) establishes his grade point 
average of 2.80 for the semester. 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in esti- 
mating this average. When the final grade is recorded, however, the stu- 
dent’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point 
average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 
of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the 
end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is limited 
to a maximum of sixteen units. 

A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a se- 
mester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point average 
of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. 

A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committee 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 

A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of 
one semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an 
individual basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifi- 
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cations become a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will 
be given by Occidental College for work completed at another institution 
by a student who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification 
can not be given a clear record for transfer. 

A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire course 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments 
are stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part 
of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life. They afford an opportunity for contact with the student body 
by student representatives, faculty and administration and make possible 
the achievement of a sense of unity within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties im- 
posed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin- 
ning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failures for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered 
on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FresHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 22-23. SopHomorE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, 
and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 
56-58. SENIorn: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 


Bd. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY 


The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive 
study in one or more areas of ‘concentration. 

Students who entered Occidental College in September, 1948, or there- 
after will be expected to meet the following requirements in order to qual- 
ify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts: 


1. The completion of 124, units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as de- 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be 
credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more 
than eighteen units will be credited from the lower division. 

2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

3. The completion of a course in American History and a course in 
the provisions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page 
101); a course in the field of California state and local government (see 
pages 105, 129, 130). 

4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity, 
two hours per week throughout each semester of the lower division; and 
the passing of a swimming test. 

5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the two 
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final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 

Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 

6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. 

7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 

8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is ex- 
pected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


Fistory of Civilization’ 1, (2,3, 4a. apn yt ene 24, units 
WNatiralScrerice) iia sash coup tenes amelie 12 units 
FHreshman Enolish voor). sey i ene 4, units 
BASIC SPEOCH 'y isis, 6s hm oleiaks aloha aie Meecha ae aa 4, units 
A Horeion “an guame soit ci. sortie ties @ uri ne o-8 units 
*Diblical Laterabire; io Wine a angen Paget 0-4, units 
+Physical ducation: ges ais pauls ae ne eee 4, units 
*Air Science and Tactics 1, 2, 3, 4. (for men) ... 8 units 
FICC VES OC ea ee iedlasiotstaee een ats cae aa 8-o units 
Total in Jower division ".)!o 5 uve wnles ave kee 64-68 units 


1Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
and Physical Education. A student who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that ex- 
pected upon completion of the first semester course in one of these subjects may register 
for the second semester of the course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that 
developed through a full year’s study of one of these subjects will earn for the student 
the privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. 

2Students who achieve grades of A in the first semester of Basic English or Basic 


Speech may be exempted, on recommendation of the English or Speech department. 
from the second semester’s work. 


8Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is 
advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever 


possible. 


4Basic Air R.O.T.C. (two years) is required of all entering male freshmen unless ex- 
empted as indicated on page 57. 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be 
found statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentra- 
tion. Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the 
lower division. As early as possible each student should select his major 
area and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department 
for counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


History or CivitizAtTion: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying 
material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


NatuRAL SCIENCE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through 
(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 
(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 


FRESHMAN ENGLISH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless modified through superior achievement in the first 
semester as stated on page 56. 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, 
unless modified through superior achievement in the first semester as 
stated on page 56. 


Foreicn Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated on page 56. A four unit course each semester in either written or 
spoken language unless the student can pass either an end-of-course ex- 
amination in a language as given at Occidental College or a proficiency 
test showing superior achievement in any language not given in this 
institution. 

BrsiicaL LireRATuReE: In either the freshman or sophomore year un- 
less postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 56. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 


Prysicau Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A-B 
(Basic Skills and Swimming) ; in the sophomore year, elective activities 
from Physical Education 1-50, 57-58. 


Arr ScrENCE AND Tactics: Every male student entering the college as 
a freshman is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete 
the Basic Course of Reserve Officer Training Corps (two years) unless 
exempted therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran 
status, or physical reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the 
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Professor of Air Science and Tactics. Religious or moral convictions pro- 
vide a basis for possible exemption by the President of the college, on peti- 
tion filed with him. 


ExectivEs: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54 units after the student has at- 
tained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. 

Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
nouncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 
68-142). The following regulations relate to the administration of all de- 
partments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 or more than 24, may be required toward the com- 
prehensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
either in that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on 
the courses specified in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. 
The comprehensive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s 
permanent record. 
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A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


3. Astudent transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 
18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his 
major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 


6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 


7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
cation from the college. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by 
such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit 
may be so established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which 
is published at the beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a lib- 
eral education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
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however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below; students in- 
terested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 
Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree require- 
ments as outlined on pages 55-59. 


Page 
Reference Adviser 
Business ‘or Gommerce es 7cle yi eee ae 68,87 de Rycke 
Enomeermys'Ghennical sie) ct nemo 70, 84, Brantley 
Mining and Petroleum ........ 70,99 Birman 


Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 70,126 Bollman 
Foreign Service, Government 


Service Or Law (Aa Ba Oa ae 68,129 McKelvey 
Journahista}and Writing.) 20.00 saat 96 Oliver 
Dabrary) toes ele a majehostr inet ie as ae es 110 McCloy 
Medicine, Dentistry in Gay Ns ae te 73 Selle 
Ministry and Religious Education .......... 118 Noble 
IVEASIG Mi tate na SRO a IS ate toe pad aS 113 Swan 
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SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available in 
the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of teach- 
ers who are interested in professional advancement and to help college 
students or prospective college students meet the various requirements 
for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an opportunity for 
undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their programs. 

The 1953 Summer Session will open June 22 and close July 31. De- 
tailed information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin, 
published early in the spring semester, which may be obtained by writing 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study at another institution, toward attainment recog- 
nized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Arts. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for 
admission, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations re- 
garding graduate students and nominates candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

The Graduate Committee recognizes four categories of graduate stu- 
dents: Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Candidates for the 
California General Secondary Credential; Provisional Candidates for the 
degree or credential; and Special Graduate Students. 

Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and for the 
degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objective when filing 
application for admission to graduate standing and in case of conflict be- 
tween requirements for the credential and for the degree, those for the 
primary objective as stated shall take precedence over other require- 
ments. The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the col- 
lege and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seeking ad- 
mission to graduate standing are advised to present their requests several 
months in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow 
sufficient time for full consideration. 

Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the college a formal 
application for admission to graduate standing. In addition, each appli- 
cant not previously registered as a degree candidate at Occidental College 
is asked to present official transcripts of all academic work, three esti- 
mates of personal qualifications from former college professors or advis- 
ers, a small photograph and a three dollar application fee. Aptitude tests 
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also are required of all applicants for admission; a fee of two dollars is 
charged for this service. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller 
Analogies Test given at authorized centers throughout the country. Ap- 
plication and aptitude test fees are nonrefundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he wishes 
to pursue graduate study. 


GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not and do not intend to become 
candidates for degrees or secondary teaching credentials may be admitted 
as graduate special students provided they meet general requirements 
for admission and provided their objectives for further study are approved 
by the Graduate Committee. 


PROVISIONAL CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


Requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts 
or the General Secondary Credential are outlined in detail in the follow- 
ing pages. In exceptional cases applicants whose previous academic rec- 
ord is satisfactory may be allowed to register in provisional candidacy 
subject to presentation of a complete Plan of Study, or completion of 
Qualifying Examination or special requirements. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 


During the academic year 1952-53, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, English, History, Music, Physical Education, Po- 
litical Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also to- 
ward this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments as 
stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. No 
credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses completed 
before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division courses in his 
major. 

2. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History and United States 
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Constitution (see page 101) and California state and local government 
(see pages 105, 129, 130). 

3. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 


4. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three alter- 
native plans are offered: 


(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original disserta- 
tion and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work. The 
thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. An outline 
of approved styles of thesis writing may be obtained from the Chairman 
of the Graduate Committee. 

(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musical 
composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the comple- 
tion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 

(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The Plan of Study shall be prepared with the recommendation of a Super- 
vising Committee appointed for each candidate. The Chairman of this 
committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the committee shall 
include at least two members from departments other than the student’s 
major department. The Plan of Study shall be presented to the Graduate 
Committee for final approval before the candidate begins his graduate 
work. No subsequent change may be made except with the written ap- 
proval of both the Supervising Committee and the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate 
work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who is or 
expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts should be 
limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has 
the approval of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate Commit- 
tee and provided all work is completed within five years. 
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FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
Supervising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean 
of the Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the ap- 
proved Plan of Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. 


2. Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Super- 
vising Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative 
work plan or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied 
by (a) evidence of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a type- 
written original and one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in form 
for permanent binding and addition to the College Library. A binding fee 
of $5.00 per copy shall be presented with each thesis. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Presentation of an acceptable List of Courses, prepared in consulta- 
tion with both the chairman of the Department of Education and the 
chairman of the student’s major department. After the List of Courses has 
been approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with 
the permission of the Committee. 

A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
School of Education (pages 65-67). These requirements may be met in 
part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from 
other institutions. 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be es- 
tablished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements of 
the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, 
History, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education has been authorized by the California State 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; 
(2) the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, 
including the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials 
in Music, Physical Education, Speech Arts and Correction of Speech De- 
fects; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 

Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools where- 
by excellent opportunities for student teaching are provided. 

An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 
recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There is 
no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 
fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in ad- 
dition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, 
and natural interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for general credentials must con- 
sult the School of Education and must file formal applications before 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, in 
Physical Education, in Speech Arts and in Correction of Speech Defects, 
applicants must consult the department concerned and must file formal 
applications with this department as well as with the School of Education. 
An application fee of three dollars is charged for registration in the De- 
partment of Education. 

Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consulta- 
tion and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after 
which he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the de- 
partment in which he is taking the major work, a tentative program of 
studies for final approval. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as 
candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential providing they meet the requirements of the college and of 
the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 61-64. 
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School of Education 
REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in First Aid (Physical Education 61 
or equivalent) or a Standard Red Cross First Aid Certificate; a course in 
American History and a course in the principles and provisions of the 
United States Constitution (see page 101); a course in the field of Cali- 
fornia state and local government (see pages 105, 129, 130). 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 
lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 
equivalent: Education 100, 101, 125, 142, 134a, 134b, 134C, 135-136, 162, . 
and 198. Additional requirements include Art 153, Physical Education 
107, a course in Music, and other courses selected in consultation with 
advisers in the Department of Education. 


For THE JuNior Hicu ScHoou CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; approval by the graduate committee; one major 
and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not 
commonly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors 
in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department requirements and professional requirements 
as follows: a minimum of six units in the graduate year in the applicant’s 
teaching major or minor; a minimum of six units in Education in the 
graduate year; a minimum of twenty-two units in undergraduate and 
graduate work in Education, including Education 101, 110, 120, 144, 
162, 205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concerning 
requirements for graduate study, see pages 61-64. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; com- 
pletion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, mcluding Education 
120, 124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of 
Music, page 113. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PuysicAL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 121, completion of a minimum of fifteen 
units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 130 and 162. 
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For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH Arts: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching 
(see page 139); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 
including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
Derects: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of require- 
ments for the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; 
Education 126; Psychology 130; completion of a minimum of twenty-two 
units in the Department of Speech, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 105, 
106, 116. 


For THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; fourteen 
units of professional courses including Education 120, 160, 162, 205, 
and 206. 
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CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


Chairman, Mr. McCune (of the Department of Political Science) 
Committee: PresipENT Coons, DEAN DUMKE 
ProFeEssor DERYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 


Proressorn McKeE vey, AssocIATE Proressor ReatH (of the Department 
of Political Science) 


Proressor BricHousE, ASSISTANT ProrEssor Cour (of the 
Department of Psychology) 


AsSoOcIATE PRoFEssoR SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 
originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding 
students to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 

The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 
can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being as- 
signed to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, govern- 
ment agencies, and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, 
make valuable associations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their 
college instruction in practical situations. By observing administrators in 
action, students learn techniques of decision-making and management 
which give them insight into the problems and processes of business, gov- 
ernment, and labor. Under the sponsorship of the program, community 
leaders are brought to the campus to meet with students in classroom and 
seminar. This has the effect of further integrating the college with the 
community. From the standpoint of the graduating senior, an important 
result of the program is that the transition from student to productive 
worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide upon his 
future role in society. 

The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in econom- 
ics, political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Par- 
ticipating students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and 
academic standing. 

The program involves: 


1. A two-year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The course includes selected phases 
of history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and 
business administration; and labor organization. The formal course work 
of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individual student 
by the chairman of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation 
with the chairman of the department in which the student has chosen to 
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major. Students graduating in the Curriculum in addition to satisfying 
the requirements of their major, must have taken the following courses: 
Either Mathematics 119 or Economics 5; both Political Science 254 and 
255. 

2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, 
government, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic 
program may be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for 
research done in connection with the internship experience. The work ex- 
perience is coordinated with a group seminar program which simultane- 
ously develops insights into the relationships between the three fields of 
business, government, and labor. In the seminars, especially, emphasis is 
placed on seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on developing 
capacity for judgment-making and for cogent argument in support there- 
of, as well as on articulate expression, both written and oral. Seminars 
may involve considerable field work and group projects. 

In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Ad- 
ministration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from 
business, government, organized labor and the professions. 

3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students these leaders from various fields. This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs 
not only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through 
which the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may 
be brought together and common grounds discovered. 

4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the un- 
dergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 
research in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
policies for graduate work see pages 61-64). 


For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, con- 
sult one of the chairmen of the related departments. 


COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL ARTS 
AND ENGINEERING WITH COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
Proressor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics) 
Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
Proressor BrantuLey (of the Department of Chemistry ) 


Occidental College and the School of Engineering of Columbia University 
are cooperating in a five year program of engineering education based on 
a solid foundation of liberal arts and integrated with the essential tech- 
nical education needed for a career in the engineering profession. The 
desirability of this philosophy becomes increasingly apparent as tech- 
nological and humanistic problems continue to increase in our modern 
society. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts 
colleges and engineering schools, this Combined Plan Program provides 
the student with all of the excellent features of an outstanding liberal arts 
program plus assured entrance into one of the best engineering schools 
in the nation, Columbia School of Engineering. 

The Combined Plan Program provides for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by a summer ses- 
sion and two years of regular session work in the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University in the City of New York. The combined course leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental College and the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engineering from Columbia 
University. | 

Men and women entering this program at Occidental College are guar- 
anteed acceptance into the Columbia School of Engineering upon recom- 
mendation of the college after satisfactorily completing the three years 
of study. Students wishing to enter this program should apply directly to 
Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 55-58 of this catalogue, and in addition certain courses listed below 
under Major. A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, 
Connecticut, is required of men in the summer preceding admission to 
Columbia. Columbia University has an AROTC so that men entering this 
program may continue this phase of their studies without interruption. 
_ The program of studies for the first three years, including AROTC, may 
be completed in regular session with a course load of 18 units each se- 
mester. 

Full information concerning the details of the five year program may 
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be obtained from the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, or from the 
advisers indicated above. 


MAJOR: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering), 
thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics 
and Physics, including Mathematics 102 and 103 and Physics 111. 


For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Engineering), thirty-six 
units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics and 
Chemistry, including Chemistry 103 and 104. 


The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring se- 
mester of the fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division 
work, including the upper division work taken for a particular sequence 
at Occidental College and selected courses in the Columbia curriculum. 

Prerequisite to the major: For the Physical Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4, 
5,6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 30, 1, 2. For the Chemical Sequence, Mathe- 
matics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; Physics 1, 2. 


CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Chairman, Proressor Harpy (of the Department of History) 
Proressor Bickiey (of the Department of Languages) 
Prorrsson McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
ProFEssor DE Rycke (of the Department of Economics) 
An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the 
Latin American countries and the relations of the United States with 
these countries. This major provides a suitable background for students 
interested in business, government service, or professional work in Latin 
America. Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts for work taken under this curriculum, subject to established 
policies for graduate work as outlined elsewhere in this catalogue. 


maJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, chosen from the follow- 
ing courses: Economics 101-102, 124; History 131, 134, 135, 137; Politi- 
cal Science 155; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from the 
above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. 
Additional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen from Eco- 
nomics 141; History 145, 146, 148; Political Science 103-104, 156; and 
Summer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to Latin 
American Affairs. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 1-28 
or 1-2R, or equivalent courses. 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND 
CULTURE—THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
ProFessor Kurtz (of the Department of English) 
ProFessors CLELAND, Harpy (of the Department of History) 


Proressor BickLEy, ASSOCIATE ProFessor Fire (of the 
Department of Languages) 


ProFeEssor SwAN (of the Department of Music) 
Proressorn McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


An inter-departmental major provides instruction and opportunities for 
special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and culture 
of the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It reflects the 
intention and desire of the college to develop as a collegiate center of 
teaching , study and related research in the cultural and social history of 
the region in which Occidental College is located. In addition to the major 
for the degree, the program provides courses available for election by 
qualified upper division students from any department, especially for 
students majoring in English, Education, History, Political Science, Soci- 
ology and Spanish. 


masor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including twenty-four 
units chosen from the following courses: History 131, 135, 137, 145, 146, 
148; Political Science 103, 169; English 165; Spanish 107-108; Sociology 
124. The remaining units are to be chosen in consultation with the faculty, 
with the following courses strongly recommended: English 145; History 
14,2. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, and a work- 
ing knowledge of the Spanish language. 


This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 


Adviser, PRoFEessor SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore pro- 
vided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The stu- 
dent is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who have com- 
pleted the first three years of their course at Occidental College may sub- 
stitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or dentistry in 
lieu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 

The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high scho- 
lastic standing required for admission to first-class medical schools under 
present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should be under- 
taken, therefore, only by the exceptional student. Usually even such a stu- 
dent will find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in order 
to complete all necessary requirements. 

Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year pro- 
grams for premedical and predental students may be obtained from the 
Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


maJsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. 

The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
1-2, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2; Chemistry 1-2, 21; Mathematics 
3; Physics 7-8. 
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The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
inter-related departments as follows: I. Socitan ScrENcEs: Economics, 
History, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology 
and Anthropology; IJ. Humanities: Art, English, Music, Speech and 
Foreign Languages (Classical Languages, French, German, Russian and 
Spanish); III. MarnHematics anp Narurat Sciences: Biology, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Physics and Astronomy; IV. Epucation AND PHysIcaL 
Epucation; Library Instruction; Air Science and Tactics. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate 
year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent 
upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor 
is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphenated course un- 
less the description of the course indicates that either half may be taken 
separately. 

The work of the Okcidenel College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1952-53 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the open- 
ing of the semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are en- 
rolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNeEL NicxE s, Professor 


Assistants to the Professor of Air Science and Tactics: 
Masor Fire, CapTAIn SIMPSON, CAPTAIN THOMPSON 


Airmen: Master Sergeants THompson, WADE 
Technical Sergeants SCHNATTERLY, WiGGINS 


During 1951 the Commanding General, Continental Air Command, au- 
thorized the establishment of an Air Reserve Officers Training Corps unit 
at Occidental College in Los Angeles. The objectives of the Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps are to prepare students for leadership in general and 
for that special leadership which is so necessary in time of war. The well- 
organized courses presented by the Reserve Officers Training Corps col- 
lege units and prescribed by the Department of the Air Force are admira- 
ble preparation for a life of good and useful citizenship. 

Every male student entering the College as a freshman is required to 
register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic Course of Reserve 
Officer Training Corps training (two years) unless exempted therefrom. 
Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran status, or physical 
reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for pos- 
sible exemption by the President of the College, on petition filed with him. 

The Advanced Reserve Officers Training Corps courses which are of- 
fered in what is normally the student’s junior and senior years of college 
are not required subjects. Students may elect to continue their Reserve 
Officers Training Corps training and if approved by the Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics they will be registered in Advanced Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, in either of two career-training options: (1) Administra- 
tion and Logistics, or (2) Flight Operations. Advanced Course students 
will normally attend summer encampment between their junior and sen- 
ior academic years, the date and place of encampment to be specified by 
the staff. Degree credit of three units will be granted for the six-weeks 
course in theory and practical application. Those students who success- 
fully complete the entire Reserve Officers Training Corps program and 
graduate from Occidental College will be commissioned Second Lieuten- 
ants in the United States Air Force Reserve. Exceptional students may be 
tendered commissions in the Regular Air Force of the United States. 

The courses in Air Science and Tactics are those prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force for units of the Senior Division of the Air 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. The United States furnishes uniforms, 
equipment and text books for the use of students enrolled in the Depart- 
ment. 
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Air Science and Tactics 


BASIC COURSES 
Lower Division 


1-2. First YEAR Basic. (FIFEANDSTAFF) World political geography; drill and 
leadership. 2 units per semester. 


3-4. Seconp Year Basic. (simpson AND STAFF) Maps and aerial photographs, 
aerial navigation, meteorology, aerodynamics and propulsion, personal main- 
tenance, organization for defense of the U.S.A., applied air power; drill and 
leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, or equivalent. 2 units per semester. 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Upper Division 
101-102. Firsr YEAR ADVANCED. (THE STAFF) 


A. Administration and Logistics Option: Air Force organization, logistics, 
air operations, administration (including individual records, air-base admin- 
istration and non-appropriated funds); drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air 
Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran status. 3 units per semester. 


B. Flight Operations Option: Air operations, Air Force supply procedures, 
military publications, principles of flight, aircraft engineering, navigation; 
drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or vet- 
eran status. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED. (THE STAFF) 


A. Administration and Logistics Option: The Inspector General, military 
teaching methods, military law and boards, career development, primary em- 
phasis on Administration and Logistics including the Air Comptroller and 
Food Service Supervisor; drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 
and/or 102. 3 units per semester. 


B. Flight Operations Option: The Inspector General, military teaching 
methods, military law and boards, military administration, career develop- 
ment (primary emphasis on Flight Operations including application of radar 
to navigation and bombing, duties of radar observer, electronics, counter meas- 
ures officer); drill and leadership. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 and/or 102. 
3 units per semester. 


ART 


ProFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR PERKINS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SWIFT 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts edu- 
cation. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses in 
creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches 
to art—the theoretical and the creative. The curricular work is designed to 
meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire an intelligent 
knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural life, those 
who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to 
study art as a profession after completion of their college course. 


MAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four-unit 
sequence from Art 155- 156, 161- 162, 165-166, 169- 170, 173-174 form the 
basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve units 
shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser from 
courses offered by the departments of Art, English, History, Music, Psy- 
chology, Physical Education, and Speech. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequence from 
Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 73-74. 

Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-74, 151-152, 155-150, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


1. UNDERSTANDING oF ArT. (YouNG) A key to the understanding of the major 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. ArT IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to con- 
temporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillment of the 
History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to permission 
of department. 2 units, second semester. 


(ir 


Art 


Creative Art 


51-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND CoMposITION. (swiFT) Freehand drawing 
for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of form, composi- 
tion, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some use of 
color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


55-56. ELEMENTARY DESIGN AND Cotor. (PERKINS) Principles of design, color 
and composition, with practical problems in applied design and poster. Pre-— 
requisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor. Art 55 is prerequisite 
to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY Ficure Drawinc. (swirt) Fundamental principles of 
drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY Orn PaINTING. (swiFT) A practical study of oil tech- 
niques to acquaint the student with the creative factors of color, design, and 
form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY Water Cotor. (swirt) Basic instruction in the use of 
water color and the materials employed. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- « 
eling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


111. ANCIENT ART. (YouNG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. 


112. Curistian Ant. (YouNG) ‘The origins and development of Christian art 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 units, second 
Semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ArT. (YOUNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine and 
Venetian schools. 3 units, not given in 1951-52. 


121. FremisH, DutcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YouNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units, 
first semester. 


122. ArT IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(younc) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 
in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special em- 
phasis on France.and England. 3 urits, second semester. 
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126. AMERICAN ART. (xouNG) A survey of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing in the United States from Colonial times to the present day. 3 units. Not 
given in 1952-53. 


133-134. CONTEMPORARY ArT. (PERKINS) ‘Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 units per semester. 


138. SryLes IN ARCHITECTURE. (yoUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them and 
in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 u7tits, first semester. 


140. ORIENTAL ART. (younc) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units, second semester. 


Creative Art 


151-152. GraPHics AND INDUSTRIAL ILLUSTRATION. (SWIFT) Functional us- 
age of design and rendering in advertising, interior design, and industrial 
art. Problems such as posters, typographic layout, stage sets, isometric and per- 
spective drawings for industry. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved 
by instructor. Art 151 is prerequisite to Art 152. 3 units per semester. 


153. CoLor AND DESIGN For ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic draw- 
ing, color, and design for the non-art major and those desiring the elementary 
teaching credential. Open to sophomores. Enrollment limited. 3 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ApvANCED DESIGN. (PERKINS) Problems in contemporary decora- 
tive and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to 
Art 156. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


161-162. ApvANcED Ficure Drawinec. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


165-166. ApvaNcED Orn ParntTING. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


169-170. ApvaNncep Water Coton. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 69-70, (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. : 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


195-196. DrrecTEp READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only to Art majors after consulta- 
tion with department chairman. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


197-198. ApvANcED ProspLEeMs IN CreaTIvVE ArT. (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 
2 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


PROFESSOR SELLE, Chairman 
ProFeEssor FIELD ASSOCIATE ProFresson McMENAMIN 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR POINDEXTER 
Dr. Moore, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
ASSISTANT ProFessor Davis, Assistant Director of Moore Laboratory 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its 
cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 

Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups 
of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


mason: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as in- 
dicated in the following options: 


In GENERAL BroLocy: Courses 101, 103, 113, 120, 102 or 104 or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 


In Botany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 120, 126, 212, and elective units; 


In ZooLocy: Courses 101, 103, 120 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and elec- 
tive units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chem- 
istry 103, 104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political Science 
169; Psychology 130. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either 
(1) a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses 
in Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investiga- 
tion and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, Chemistry 30, or equivalents. 


For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, 
see page 73. 

Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the 
Registrar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the pro- 
gram under which three years at Occidental and completion of a three- 


year course in an accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
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Biology 
Lower Divis1on CoursEs 


1-2, GENERAL BroLocy. (THE STAFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification and economic importance of the major 
groups of plants and animals. This course and Biology 1L-2L, or equivalent, 
required for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine 
and nursing. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


1L-2L. GENERAL Biotocy Laporatory. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 


in progress, or consent of instructor (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units 
per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BioLocy. (MCMENAMIN) Survey of the fundamental 


biological principles and processes. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour demonstration 
period.) 4 units, each semester. 


51. HumAN ANATOMY. (FIELD) A descriptive course in human anatomy sup- 
plemented by demonstrations. Intended for students in Physical Education 


and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 or equivalent. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first 
Semester. 


51L. Human ANATomy LABORATORY. (FIELD) Human skeletal and demon- 
stration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 
51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. Labo- 
ratory fee: $2.00. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2 and Chemistry 30, or equivalents, are prerequisite to ali upper di- 
vision courses in Biology. 


101. CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (FIELD) A comparative study 
of the vertebrates. Laboratory consists of a detailed study of the cat and of 
numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of other forms. A knowl- 
edge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. Lower PLANTS. (POINDEXTER) Morphology and physiology of the algae, 
fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (MCMENAMIN) _ Structure, classification, habits, life his- 
tories, and economic importance of the various groups of the invertebrates. (2 
lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $2.00. 


104. HicHER PLaNnts,. (POINDEXTER) Morphology, physiology and evolution- 
ary development of the seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (SELLE) Early developmental embryology 
and organology of the vertebrates, with special reference to the chick, pig and 
human. Study of whole mounts and serial sections. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY. (POINDEXTER) Structure and life history of the animal 
parasites of man; methods of infection and prevention. (3 lectures) 3 units, 
first semester. 


108. HisroLocy. (SELLE) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of 
mammals with special reference to the human. Registration with approval of 
instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MicroTECHNIQUE. (SELLE) Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, 
and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. (FIELD) Functions of the organ-systems of the ver- 
tebrates. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed 
or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113L. Human Puystotocy LABoraTory. (FIELD) Consists chiefly of experi- 
ments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. 


114. NutTRITION. (FIELD) Fundamental facts concerning dietary factors in- 
cluding the vitamins, the physiological effects of these dietary factors upon 
health and disease at all age levels, and an introduction to the research litera- 
ture of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, 
completed or in progress. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


116. GENETICS. (MCMENAMIN) Principles of heredity in both plants and ani- 
mals, including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) ‘The endocrine glands and their func- 
tions with special reference to reproductive physiology and the problems of 
growth and development. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Cherm- 
istry. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


118. GENERAL ORNITHOLOGY. (DAvIs) Structure, behavior, physiology and 
classification of birds. Laboratory work consists chiefly of a review of the fam- 
ilies of North American birds. Field trips to be arranged. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. 


120. FLora or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. (POINDEXTER) The methods of identi- 
fication, ecology and distribution of plants with special attention to the native 
flora. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester 
of alternate years. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY. (POINDEXTER) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/oR LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Supervised in- 
dividual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be counted 
toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 116, 
117, 118, and 120. Courses 126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward 
the secondary credential. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations gov- 
erning graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in charge, 
courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 

212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) 2 Units, second semester. 


290. THesis ron Masten oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 


ProFessor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProrEsson LAMBERT ASSISTANT ProFrEessor WINANS 


The Department of Chemistry is accredited by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership in 
the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these pro- 
fessions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this 
subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University under the Com- 
bined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should consult 
pages 70-71 for details of this plan. 


maJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemis- 
try 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser, to emphasize one of the following fields of 
concentration: 

For PuysicaL or INORGANIC CHEMIstTRY: From Mathematics 102, 103, 
107, 125; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L. 

For OrcaNic CHEMISTRY or BiocHEMIstTRY: From Biology 101, 105, 113, 
114, 117; Physics 103, 108, 108L. 

For INDUSTRIAL CHEMIsTRY: From Mathematics 103, 119, 125; Philoso- 
phy 121; Physics 108, 108L, 109, 109L; Psychology 138. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive ex- 
amination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in 
the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written examina- 
tion stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of 
Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or ( 2) an approved laboratory 
investigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21, Mathe- 
matics through Calculus; one year of college Physics; a reading knowl- 
edge of German. 


Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the 
Chemistry major differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. 
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An outline of the four-year program may be obtained from either the Reg- 
istrar or the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 


Lower DIvis1on CourRsEs 


1-2, GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: High school algebra. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods 
the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


15. Guass BLowIne. (THE sTAFF) Laboratory instruction in glass blowing. 
Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, sec- 
ond semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50. 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (BRANTLEY) Principles and practice in the gen- 
eral methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis with solution of many 
typical problems. Prerequisite: General Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


30. INTRODUCTION To CHEMICAL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) Principles and appli- 
cations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to special- 
ize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, each 
semester. 


Uprer DIvIsIon CouRSsES 
General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS. (LAMBERT) Theory and practice of modern meth- 
ods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, gases, water, and fuels. Use of 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures and 
2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$9.50.* 

103-104. OrGANIc CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per sernester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. PuysicaL CHEMistTry. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chem- 
ical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, Physics 7-8 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 
lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $5.50 per semester.* 


109. ADVANCED Lasoratory I (THE staFF) Lectures and demonstrations of 
research methods and techniques, including the use of chemical literature. 
Laboratory instruction relates to the material presented in Courses 111, 113, 
116, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. (1 lecture, five hours 
of laboratory work.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


110. ApvANcED Lazoratory IJ. (THE STAFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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411. INTRODUCTORY CoLLOID CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli- 
cation of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


113. BiocHEMIsTRY. (WINANS) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hor- 
mones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


115. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) A survey of modern chemical man- 
ufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


116. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY OF PROTECTIVE COATINGS. (BRANTLEY) An intro- 
ductory course in industrial chemistry with special attention given to the pro- 
tective coating industry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103. Recommended: 
Chemistry 111. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above. (See pages 61-64 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 


204. THEORETICAL OrGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first 
semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS. (BRANTLEY) The development of the laws of ther- 
modynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


207. CHEmistry oF Mepicat Compounns, (winans) Lectures and student 
reports in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship between chemical 
structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, second semester. 

210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Application of modern 
developments of physics and chemistry to a systematic study of the non- 
metallic elements of the fifth, sixth and part of the seventh groups of the peri- 
odic systems. Preregutsite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second 
semester. 

212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 2 units, 
each semester. 


290. TuHesis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THESTAFF). 2 units, 


*A breakage deposit of $5.00 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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PROFESSOR DE RycKE, Chairman 
ProFessor Coons 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssOR COLLIER _ ASsISTANT PROFESSOR STOCKFISCH 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and func- 
tion. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of busi- 
ness and public economic policy, and which afford a background for 
careers in business administration, public service, teaching, or research. 
The Department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended especially 
for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on economic 
theory and institutions, and who look forward to graduate work in busi- 
ness or economics; (2) Commerce and Finance, designed to be helpful to 
those students who will profit most from a broader view of business and 
economics and who do not plan to take graduate work. A careful reading 
of the catalogue descriptions of the courses listed below will help make 
clear the differences in the scope and nature of the two majors. 

It should be emphasized that neither major is designed to give profes- 
sional training. That is the function of the graduate schools of Law, Busi- 
ness, Economics, etc. Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp 
of the manner in which the business community functions, the nature of 
the problems confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools 
which may be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these 
problems. 


maAJoR: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be either in Economics or in Commerce and 
Finance, and the remaining twelve in related fields such as History and 
Political Science. Eighteen of the twenty-four units are specified as fol- 
lows: ECONOMICS: 100, 101, 102, 116, 132, and Mathematics 119. com- 
MERCE AND FINANCE: Economics 100, 101, 109, Political Science 161, 
Mathematics 119, and one of the following: Economics 105, 106, 144 or 
148. The remaining six units may be elected from any upper division 
course offered by the Department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5-6, or equivalents. 


See pages 68-69, 71-72 for information concerning special inter-depart- 
mental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, Latin American 
Affairs and Regional History and Culture: the Pacific Southwest and 
Northern Mexico. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


5-6. AccoUNTING. (DE RYCKE) Accounting principles and practices, pre- 
sented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, science, or 
social science as well as to the major in Economics or Commerce and Finance. 
Emphasis on the corporate form of business organization; fundamentals of cost 
accounting; analysis and interpretation of accounting data; problems of valu- 
ation. 3 units per semester. | 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


100. ELEMENTARY EcoNomic THrEorY. (COLLIER) An introduction to the 
principles and methods of economic analysis, intended to provide a knowledge 
of basic economic concepts which will serve as a framework for further studies 
in the field of Economics or Commerce and Finance. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, each semester. 


101-102. Monry, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (DE RYCKE) 
Principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and financial organi- 
zation, particularly in the United States. The second semester deals especially 
with the theoretical bases for foreign trade, international payments and cur- 
rency relationships, methods of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade restric- 
tions. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100. 3 units per semester. 


103. Principles oF Economics. (coLuier) A basic course in economics for 
non-majors, designed to familiarize students with fundamental economic con- 
cepts and terms. Emphasis on the nature and operation of the American eco- 
nomic system. 3 writs, first sernester. 


105. Pusiic FINANCE, (sTocKFiscH) Financial problems of government, in- 
cluding theory and practice of taxation, control of public expenditure, and 
the relationship of public fiscal policy to economic activity. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics 5, 6, and 100. 3 units, first semester. 


106. GovERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN Economy. (McCCUNE*) Relationships 
between business and government; the role of government as a sponsor and 
regulator of economic activity in relationship to problems of agriculture, 
transportation, and business monopolies. (Identical with Political Science 
170.) Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
first semester. 


109. CorPORATION FINANCE. (STOCKFIscH) Organization and financial pol- 
icies of business enterprise; particular reference to the corporation as a busi- 
ness unit and in relationship to government and social conditions. Prerequisite: 
Economics 5, 6, and 100. 3 units, second semester. 


116. History or Economic THoucnt. (stocKriscH) A survey of the devel- 
opment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100, or consent of instructor. 
3 units, first semester. 


120. ApvANcED Economic STATISTICS. (sTocKFIscH) Application of statisti- 
cal method to economic research and problems. Statistical demand analysis, 
time series decomposition, index numbers, sampling techniques, and curve 
types encountered in economic data. Review of major sources and various types 
of economic statistics; the uses and limitations of such data. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119, Economics 5, 6, and 100. 3 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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123. Economic DEVELOPMENT oF EuropE. (stocKFiscH) Europe’s rise as the 
center of the world economy, with special reference to the industrial revolu- 


tion, colonialism, the factory system, and state regulation. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester. 


124. Economic History oF THE UNITED STaTES. (COLLIER) The evolution of 
the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the part 
played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor, and government. Open to 
sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


132. ADVANCED Economic THEorY. (STocKFIscH) Forces determining the ag- 
gregate level of economic activity and its stability. National income and busi- 
ness cycle analysis; study of public policy designed to maintain economic 
stability. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100; Mathematics 119. 3 units, 
second semester. 


141. EcoNomic ORGANIZATION AND Poticy. (COLLIER) A comparative study 
of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, socialism, commu- 
nism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise within each. Open 
to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 


148. Lasor AND PERSONNEL ProBLEMS. (COLLIER) Problems of labor includ- 
ing wages, hours, health, accidents, unemployment, child labor, social insur- 
ance, labor legislation and personnel problems; proposed solutions for these 
problems offered by organized labor, employers and government. Some his- 
torical aspects; primary emphasis on current problems, developments and pro- 
posals. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (DE RYCKE) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 urtits per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of additional 
work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Grad- 
uate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 132 may be taken by gradu- 
ate students for credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or 
the degree of Master of Arts. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations gov- 
erning graduate work.) With the consent of the department, qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


201. Mrtruops or Researcu. (THE STAFF) Principal methods of economic re- 
search commonly applied to business problems; sources and analyses of data; 
historical and monographic methods; report writing. Prerequisite: Economics 
5, 6, and 100; Mathematics 119. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


212. SEMINAR IN Po.iticaL Economy. (DE RYCKE) Intended to give students 
a more adequate appreciation of the major current political-economic prob- 
lems of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business 
enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate 
in the seminar discussions. Identical with Political Science 212. Open to qualli- 
fied upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


217. Mopern Economic THoucut. (DE RYCKE) Special emphasis upon the 
American contribution. Prerequisite: Economics 100. 3 units, first semester. 


290. THesis For Master or Arts Decree. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 
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EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssor PETRIE, Chairman 


ProFesson KINNEY ASSISTANT Pro¥ressor NEFF 
ASSOCIATE PrRoFEssorR FALK Audio-visual Coordinator: Mr. Butr 
Miss Smirutes, Dean of Women Dr. CuLtey, Dean of Men 


By Special Appointment: Mr. BaRNeETTE, Mrs. Buatr, 
Mrs. Priczr, Miss Sniper, Mrs. StriFF 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional prep- 
aration for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the State 
of California. The Department regards professional education as compre- 
hending within its scope the development of social and personal attitudes 
and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In providing 
both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an apprecia- 
tion of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster attitudes 
of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the prospective teacher 
with the knowledges and skills involved in the more technical aspects of 
the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


masor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a 
minimum of twenty-six units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 142, 
134a, 134b, 134c, 135, 136, 162, and 198. The remaining units shall in- 
clude Art 153, Physical Education 107, a course in Music, and other 
courses selected in consultation with advisers in the Education Depart- 
ment. 

In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. Other require- 
ments for teaching credentials are stated on pages 65-67. | 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. 
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Education 
Upper DIvVIsION CouRSES 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION To EpucaTION. (KINNEY) A course designed to help 
teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public education and to acquire 
a realistic overview of the nature and condition of the work of the teacher. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, each semester. 


101, PuiLosopHy or EpucaTion. (NEFF) A general survey and analysis of 
philosophic principles underlying educational theory and practice. 3 units, 
each semester. 


103-104. Great IssuEs oF THE PaciFic SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY*) Identical 
with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. Not 
given in 1952-53. 


105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS, (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


106. History or EpucaTIon. (FALK) History of education from classical 
times to the present, with special emphasis on education in the United States. 
3 units, each semester. 


110. EpucATIONAL PsycHoLoGy. (FALK) Primarily for secondary credential 
candidates. Includes growth and development, the learning process, mental 
hygiene and personality development. 3 units, each semester. 


117. SoctiaL FOUNDATION oF EpucaTION. (NEFF) Education as a factor in 
social evolution; problems in adapting school to community; current social 
issues as they affect education; analysis of current educational practices in the 
light of modern social needs. 3 units, first semester. 


118. Principles oF KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EpucaTIonN. (———) Principles 
of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of teaching 
problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary school. 3 
units, first semester. 


120. PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (NEFF) A study of the secondary 
school in the light of its historical development; the procedures for providing 
for individual differences among pupils; the organization of instructional ma- 
terials, classroom management, general methods, and the planning for pupil 
activities; a critical evaluation of current principles and procedures. 2 umzits, 
each semester. 


121. Meruops or KiINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EpucaATION. (———) Practical 
aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of teaching 
methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary school 
through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


122, Mernops in Puysica, EpucaTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (KLAFS***) 
Principles and practice of Physical Education activities for elementary schools. 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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123. Matrerrats AND MeEtuHops or TEAcHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL. (FRODSHAM*) Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and pre- 
senting elementary school repertory. Assigned observations. Prerequisite: 
Music 120 or equivalent completed or in course; candidacy for a state teaching 
credential. 4 units, each semester. (May be taken for 2 units with consent of 
Music Department.) 


124. Matreriats AND MretnHops or TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM*) Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and presenting 
secondary school repertory. Assigned observations. Prerequisite: Candidacy 
for a state teaching credential; Music 11-12; membership in an ensemble. 4 
units, second semester. 


125. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 2 units, each semester. 


126. SruDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CoRRECTION. (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech defectives. Supervision by speech thera- 
pists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction credential 
desired, training will be on the Elementary or Secondary level. Prerequisite: 
Speech 105 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. Open to 
seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $20.00. This 
fee is non-refundable. 


130. SruDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EpucaTIon, (KLAFs***) Actual teach- 
ing at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, with obser- 
vation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates 
for the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Spe- 
cial fee: $20.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


134A. OBSERVATION AND MEtTHOops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (STRIFF) Practices and trends in teaching reading 
and oral and written communication. A consideration of the physical, psycho- 
logical and social factors affecting the development and use of the language 
arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; corrective 
programs. 2 units, each semester. 


1348. OBSERVATION AND MEtTHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
SrupIEs AND ScIENCE. (———) The principles and procedures related to 
the development of social attitudes and science experiences with children. The 
role and purposes of the social studies; curricular requirements and signifi- 
cant trends. The role and purposes of science in the elementary school; the 
content of science courses; curricular requirements. 2 units, each semester. 


134c. OBSERVATION AND MeEtHops or TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) ‘The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arithme- 
tic. Analysis of deficiencies and practical corrective procedures. 1 unit, each 
semester. 


135-136. SrupENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
sTAFF) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
4 units, per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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138. SruDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRopsHaM*) Supervised music teaching 
in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, second semester. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


142. Cuinp GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (PETRIE) The physical, mental, 
social and emotional development of the child. Curricular implications of 
growth data. 2 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (CULLEY, SMITHIES) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjust- 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, 
with emphasis upon the directive and the nondirective procedures. 2 urtits, 
each semester. 


145. Tests AND MrAsuUREMENTS. (HARSH**) Identical with Psychology 145. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


160. CurRENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. (NEFF) A discussion of 
alternative current philosophies in their educational bearings, with especial 
emphasis on the evolution and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 units, 
second semester. 


162. Matrertats AND MeEtTHops 1n Aupio-VisuAL INSTRUCTION. (BUTT) A 
survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, or c, or 205, or equiva- 
lent, completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


168. TacuisToscoric TECHNIQUES. (BARNETTE) A specialized course in speed 
recognition through the use of tachistoscope and allied audio-visual tech- 
niques. 2 units, each semester. 


195-196. DirectTEep READING. (THESTAFF) Independent reading, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units, each semester. 


198. WorxksHopP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ArT. (PRIGER, BLAIR) Art principles 
and materials as applied to elementary school work. Prerequisite: Art 153. 
2 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary 
Credential for Courses 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 123, 124, 
14.2, 14.4, 145, 160, and 195-196. In addition Courses 126 and 162 may be 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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credited toward the credential. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations 
governing graduate work.) With consent of the instructor qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


205. OBSERVATION, METHODS, AND TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, 
SNIDER) Development of the curriculum of secondary schools, methods of 
instruction and evaluation of outcomes. Definite assignments in observation 
of adolescents and approximately ten weeks of teaching. Enrollment subject 
to approval of instructor. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $10.00. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


206. STUDENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, SNIDER) Actual 
teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate 
students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each sernes- 
ter. Special fee: $20.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. (NEFF) Independent reading, 
techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on 
special problems. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2-4 units, per semester. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL PROBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (NEFF) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an educa- 
tional outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester seniors 
or graduate students only. 2-4 units, each semester. 


219 ADVANCED STATISTIcS. (CULLEY*) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 105, Mathematics 119 or 
equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


224. SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (FALK) An advanced 
course in the organization and administration of public education in the 
United States and in states, counties, and districts. Special attention is given to 
school finance, housing, business administration, and legal aspects of public 
education. 4 units, first semester. 


226. ScHoot COMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS AND GrouP LEADERSHIP. (FALK) An 
intensive consideration of school-community relationships. Analysis of public 
relations programs and their use in school finance, policy, and curriculum 
development. Human relations in administration. 2 units, second semester. 


290. Tuesis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


ProFEssor Ouiver, Chairman 
ProFEssor Kurtz AssocraTE Proressor Croissant Mars. Lyncu, Instructor 
ASSISTANT PRoFESsoR THOMPSON Mr, Marvin, Instructor 


By Special Appointment: Mr. Carison 
Mr. Horrman, Lecturer 


The Department of English and Literature serves in two capacities 
which are of vital importance to all students, regardless of special inter- 
ests. The first general function of the department is to stimulate, aid and 
direct growth of mastery of the English language. 

The second such function is to furnish to all students, of whatever 
major interest, a large and carefully selected body of literature. Literature 
is an extensive collection of significant materials touching almost all fields 
of general education and binding them all together in a specifically 
human perspective. The Anglo-American tradition is given most em- 
phasis, as being the tradition closest to us. 

Special interests in writing, either as creative artists or with journalistic 
emphasis, the desire for a broad yet deeply perceptive background, or an 
interest in literature with the aim of teaching may lead directly to a 
major in English and Literature. The background derived from the major 
is excellent for those wishing to enter professions such as the Ministry, 
Law, Medicine, Social Studies or Psychology. The aim of the department 
is to provide its students with (1) a coherent field of knowledge and 
(2) the specific studies most appropriate to their individual needs. 
Major: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of which at least twenty- 
four must be from this department and shall include Courses 130, 145, 
and 151, 152, or 153. In addition, two courses are required from 135, 136, 
137 and 144; of these, no two consecutive courses may be omitted. Course 
155 1s particularly recommended. Twelve units in related fields will be 
required. History, Philosophy, Sociology, Psychology, Political Science 
and Speech are recommended related fields. 

Because of alternation of courses, students who wish to major in English 
and Literature should plan their entire upper division programs in con- 
sultation with the departmental adviser not later than the beginning of 
the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based upon 
the major program and relationships of literature to allied fields. 

Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. Course 
101B, Expository Writing, or the equivalent, will be required of those 
majors who do not reveal excellence in organization and expression. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


rn. REMEDIAL ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) A tool course for students who show de- 
ficiencies in essentials of English. No credit, each semester. 


1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 units per 
semester. 


51-52. History or ENGLisH LITERATURE (THOMPSON, CROISSANT) Introduc- 
tion and survey; required of students who intend to major in the department. 
3 units per semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


61. JournaLtism (Newspaper Writing) (caARLson) ‘The practice and theory 
of writing news, editorials and features. 2 units, first semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses open 
to sophomores. 


101. ADVANCED ComposITION. ‘The theory and practice of: 


A. Short Story Writing. (croIssANT) Open to sophomores. 2 units, first 
semester. 


B. Expository Writing (KURTZ) Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester. 


c. Techniques of Magazine Writing (cARLSoN) Open to sophomores. 2 
units, second semester. 


110. THe Enciish LANGUAGE. (OLIVER) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and development of the English language, with special attention to 
personal vocabulary growth. Designed for prospective teachers and writers. 
2 units, first semester. 


124. THe Pertop or CHAUCER. (KURTZ) The life and times of Chaucer; read- 
ings principally in the Canterbury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey 
of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DRAMA. (CROISSANT) From the begin- 
nings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the fully developed 
drama of the present. 3 u7its, first semester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE. (KURTZ) Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; 
his dramatic art; theatrical and social background of the period. 3 urtits, first 
semester. 


135. MILTON AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (cROISSANT) The life and 
times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and prose 
of the period. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


136. Tue EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. (KURTZ) The background, the 
literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers of the period. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. 


137. THe Romantic PEriop. (cRoIssANT) The rise of romanticism; Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byrori, Shelley, Keats; other writers of verse and prose of 
the period (1780-1832). Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 
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139. THe Encuisu N OVEL. (cRoIssanT) A survey of the best English novels. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


144. THE VicroriaN Pertop. (croissant) A survey of the period (1832- 
1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 3 units, second semester. 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE, (xuRTz) A survey of American literature, 
with emphasis upon major writers. Hither half may be taken separately. 3 
units per sernester. : 


151. CONTEMPORARY Poetry. (cRoissANT) Modern English and American 
poetry. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. CONTEMPORARY DRAMA. (cRoIssANT) Modern English and American 
drama. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. THE AMERICAN NoveEL. (croIssANT) Outstanding American novels, 
with emphasis upon the contemporary scene. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


155. Lirerary Criticism. (otiven) A study of the best definitions of great 
literature, relating each philosophy of literature to the cultural tradition in 
which it developed. 3 writs, second semester. 


165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 2 
units, first semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


167. CoMPARATIVE LITERATURE. (OLIVER) Great literature of the western 
world, from Homer to Dante. 3 units, first semester. 


168. ComparaATIVE LITERATURE. (OLIVER) Great literature in the western 
world, from the Renaissance to the present. 3 units, second semester. 


169. OrnrENTAL LITERATURE. (MOK*) ‘The greatest literary works of the far 
east, and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second semester. 


170. Tur Great Books. (HOFFMAN) ‘A consideration for selected students of 
certain of the great classics through the discussion approach. Designed to con- 
tinue emphases begun in History of Civilization. 2 u7its, each semester. 


195-196. DirecTep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses, except those open to sophomores, may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing 
graduate work.) With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses. : 


*Of the Department of History. 
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205. Tue Historicau Novet. (oliver) Significant interpretations of many 
historical eras through the medium of the novel. Open to qualified seniors and 
graduate students without departmental prerequisite. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. 


210. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE: THE WorRLD SCENE. (OLIVER) Designed for 
capable seniors and graduate students from other departments. Selected 
readings in novel, drama, poetry and non-fiction which offer significant per- 
spectives on problems of the twentieth century. 3 units, first semester of alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (KURTZ, OLIVER) Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per sernes- 
ter. 


285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units, each semester. 


290. THesis ron Master or Ants DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


GEOLOGY 


Acting Chairman: AssIsTANT PRoFEssor BIRMAN 
By Special Appointment: Mr. MEIER 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of Geology 
1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled through the 
years of his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection. 

The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes 
at work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of 
the earth as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords a 
natural background to philosophy, history and economics and gives some 
contact with the methods and ideals of science. For the major in Geology, 
the curriculum assures a sound background in science and requisite train- 
ing for advanced work at graduate schools or for professional work involy- 
ing geologic data and methods. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 122, 124, 126, 127 and 128; the remaining twelve units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional 
courses in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped below into three 
broad fields of emphasis offered in Geology: 


For GENERAL GEoLocy: From Geology 108, 114, 118, 129, 130, 132; 
Mathematics 102, 119; Chemistry 105-106; Physics 105-106; selected 
courses in Economics. 
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For PaLEontoLocy: From Geology 114, 118, 129, 130, 132; Biology 101, 
102, 103, 104; Mathematics 119. 


For Gropuysics: From Geology 118; Mathematics 102 and above; Phys- 
ics 105 and above. 


The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 122 and 126. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 1, 2, 
3 or 7-8; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics may 
be deferred until the junior year.) 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to include 
Chemistry 21, Mathematics 5-6 and German 5-6 in their lower division 
program. A reading knowledge of German and French is generally re- 
quired for advanced degrees at most graduate schools, although require- 
ments vary. 

A summer field course taken at the end of the Junior year will prove to 
be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools in the 
west and last from four to six weeks. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION To GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural agen- 
cies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history of 
the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 units, 
each semester. 


32. HisroricaL GEoLocy. (MEIER) Geologic history of the earth based on the 
succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 
2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 105, 122. | 


103-104. MrnEerALocy, PETRoLoGy. (BIRMAN) Crystal form, physical prop- 
erties, mode of origin and natural associations of minerals directly related to 
the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals by 
physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the 
megascopic identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
1-2, except for qualified majors in Physics and Chemistry who may take Geol- 
ogy 103 without prerequisite. Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00 
per semester. 
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108. Optica, MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) ‘Theory and application of crystal 
optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in identification of minerals as un- 
mounted grains and in thin section. Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified ma- 
jors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course without prerequisite. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, second semester. Not giv- 
en in 1952-53. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Origin and evolution of landscape features 
as produced by the agencies at work on the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
second semester. 


118. Economic GEoLoGy, (BIRMAN) A review of the geologic deposits of eco- 
nomic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial minerals, metalliferous deposits, and 
water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester. 


122 INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MEIER) Morphology and geologic his- 
tory of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Open without prerequisite 
to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. FrELp GroLocy. (MEIER) ‘The principles and techniques of geologic 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use 
of aerial photographs and the plane table in field mapping. 3 units, second 
semester. 


126. StrucTURAL GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 32. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


127-128. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY. (MEIER) Individual investigation of geo- 
logical problems in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 124. 3 units per semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS, (THESTAFF) Limited to upper division students, 
with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by qualified students. 
2 units per semester. 


132. SENIoR SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) A review of important literature in Geol- 
ogy. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 
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ProFEssor Harpy, Chairman 
ProFessor CLELAND ProFessor DUMKE VISITING Prorrssor Mox 
AssISTANT PRoFEssor RopEs? By Special Appointment: Dr Rote? 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization in the present and the past. 
Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the formation of 
judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. Selected 
courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to specialized 
training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy, 


Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


maAJor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-four units shall be in this department. History 125, 126, 166 and 
six units selected from History 141-144 are required of all majors. Addi- 
tional courses to complete the twenty-four unit minimum shall be selected 
from the fields of Ancient, Mediaeval, Latin American, Southwestern or 
Asiatic Histories. The remaining twelve units may be selected, in con- 
sultation with the major adviser, from any of the following courses: 
Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 126, 140; Economics 123, 124, 14.1; Philoso- 
phy 101, 102, 121, 147; Political Science 151, 154, 155, 165; Religion 131, 
132; and approved courses from other departments. 

Because of alternation of courses in this Department, History majors 
should plan their programs, in consultation with the Chairman of the De- 
partment, not later than the beginning of their junior year. Such plan- 
ning is necessary to insure proper preparation for the Comprehensive 
Examination. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to 
the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 71. Infor- 
mation concerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: the 
Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico including an inter-departmental 
major in this field, will be found on page 72. 

_All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California are 
required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a course 
in American History and one in the provisions and principles of the 
United States Constitution. This requirement is satisfied through History 
of Civilization 2 and 3; 6 units from History 141-148 including History 
142; or Political Science 152 and either History 141, 143 or 144, or four 
units from History 145, 146, 148. 


10n leave of absence, second semester. 
2Second semester only. 
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Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


411. ANcriENT NEAR East AND GREECE. (RoDES) A general survey of ancient 
civilizations; the Near East, Egypt, the Hellenic and the Hellenistic periods. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


112. Hisroryor RoME. (ROLLE) The Republic and the Empire. Open to soph- 
omores. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


122. THe Mippie AGEs. (RoLLE) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civiliza- 
tions, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, 
Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the High 
Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester. 


123. THr RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (RODES) Europe 1378-1648. Hu- 
manism and new horizons; heresies, Protestant Movements, and the Counter- 
Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


124. THe AGE oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (RODES) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; Enlightened Despotism; Colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first sernester of alternate years. Not given 


171 1952-53. 


125. EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (RODES) Europe 1799-1914. Na- 
poleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, mate- 
rialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


126. RECENT AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN History. (ROLLE) Europe in the 
20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND AND THE British EMPIRE FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH, (CLELAND) 
The development of England and the British Empire with special reference to 
the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions 
and culture of the United States and modern civilization. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, first semester. 


129. Hisrory or GERMANY. (RODES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with em- 
phasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


131. Hisrory or Hispanic America. (HaRDy) A general survey from the 
planting of Hispanic Colonial Society in the New World to the more recent 
history of the Latin American Republics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 


134. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES wiTH HispaANic AMERICA. (HARDY) 
Diplomatic relationships, including the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan 
Episode, Pan Americanism, etc. 2 units, second semester. 


135. History or Mexico. (Harpy) Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open 
to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 
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137. GroGRAFIA EcoNoMICA DE LA AMERICA Latina. (HARDY) <A description 
of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish. This 
course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. Open to Sopho- 
mores. 2 units, second semester. 


141. ‘THE CoLontA PEeRiop In AMeEnrica. (HARDY) British, French and Span- 
ish Colonies in the Americas, 1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester of alternate years. 


142. THE BEGINNING oF THE NaTIon. (HARDY) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (HARDY) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores, 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1952-53. | 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (HARDY) The two world wars, the great 
depression, and the new foreign policy. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


145. THe WeEstwarp MovEMENT. (DUMKE) ‘The migration of the American 
population from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific coast. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, first semester. 


146. History oF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (DUMKE) A survey of the politi- 
cal, economic and cultural history of Southwestern United States, with atten- 
tion to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester. 


148. History or CALIFORNIA. (CLELAND) The Spanish, Mexican and Amer- 
ican periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


161. History or Cu1na. (mox) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


163-164. History or Cutrurat RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND Occr- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cul- 
tural infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


165. Hisrory or IMPERIALISM IN AsIA. (MOK) History and development of 
imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise 
of nationalism in Asia. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1952-53. 


166. Tue Postwar Far East. (Mox) The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester. 


167. Cutrurat History or East Asta. (MoK) A survey of East Asian culture 
and institutions with special reference to their development in China and 
India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


195-196. DirecTep REapInG. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. Normally, not 
more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 61-64 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, not more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (HARDY) Supervised individual 
research in American history. 2 units per semester. 


213-214AB. SEMINARS IN EurRoPEAN History. (RopEs) Supervised individual 
research in modern European History. Each seminar centers on a particular 
phase or area of European History as indicated below: 


213A, CONTEMPORARY Europe. Post-World War II reconstruction; Euro- 
pean Union; problems of conservatism, socialism, and communism in 
Germany, Italy, or France. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


214A. NINETEENTH CENTURY EuROoPE. Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
eras; restoration, autocracy, liberalism; Revolutions of 1848; Second 
French Empire; Unifications of Germany or Italy; Bismarck’s Germany; 
Third French Republic; Rise of Russia; Problems of Nationalities. 2 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 

2138. TWENTIETH CENTURY EurRopE. World Wars I and II; studies in 
dictatorships; the Russian and German problems. 2 wriits, first sernester. 
214B. SEVENTEENTH/EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Europe. From Absolute 
Monarchy through Enlightened Despotism to Revolution; classicism; 
rationalism; rise and consolidation of Prussia and Russia. 2 units, second 
semester. 


222. SEMINAR IN Far EasTERN History. (MoK) Studies in the Pacific Area. 
2 units, second semester. 


290. TuHrsis ror Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


ProFeEssor GuLorn, Chairman 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the several departments 
indicated by course descriptions. 


1-2. History or CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) An integrated course using his- 
tory as the unifying principle and considering at each historical stage man’s 
social, religious, economic, political, and psychological developments; and 
his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year 
covers the period from Classical Greece to the first half of the 19th century. 
The second semester of the course includes the study of the United States Con- 
stitution and meets the California State requirement in this subject. Required 
of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4. History oF CIVILIZATION. (THE STAFF) A continuation of Course 1-2 
above. The first semester covers the 19th and 20th centuries through World 
War I, and includes United States History which completes the California 
State requirement in this field. The second semester deals with current devel- 
opments in international relations, recent intellectual history, contemporary 
social and psychological problems, and developments in the humanities, both 
in Europe and in the United States. Included in the work of the second semes- 
ter is material intended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s require- 
ment in state and local government. Required of sophomores. 6 units per 
semester. 
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The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or. 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a rea- 
sonable mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJor: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division courses 
of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages chosen for 
the group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses outside 
the department as may be advised in each individual case by the group 
committee of advisers. | 


DEPARTMENTAL MAJors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the de- 
partment as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this 
group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on 
which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105- 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 107-108, 195-1096. 5 

Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 

In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean ‘of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for German 
103 to 196, inclusive. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing 
graduate work. ) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. First YEAR GREEK. (LAKE*) The fundamentals of grammar and read- 
ing of selections from Xenophon or the Gospels. 4 units per semester in alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1952-53. 
1-2. Firsr Year LaTIN. (LAKE*) The fundamentals of grammar, syntax and 
vocabulary with especial emphasis on their influence on the development of 
English. 4 units per semester of alternate years. 

*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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MOopERN LANGUAGES 


ProFeEssor BicK.Ley, Chairman 
AssocIATE Proressor Fire} ASSISTANT ProFEssor ButTT 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR BABCOCK By Special Appointment: Mr. TreuscorFF 
Dr. BENToN, Dr. Katpascunixorr, Lecturers 


FRENCH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2r. ELEMENTARY FRENCH (Reading approach). (THE sTAFF) Pronuncia- 
tion, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for French 1R 
without French 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-25. ELEMENTARY FrRENcH (Speaking approach). (rHEsTAFF) Essentials of 
grammar, basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life 
situations” and kindred techniques. No credit for French 1S without French 
2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Exercises in the comprehension of 
simple lectures in French in various non-technical fields; conversation; read- 
ing of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and composition. Prerequti- 
site: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students entering with 3 
years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units per 
semester, 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based on exten- 
sive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SuRvEY oF FreNcH LITERATURE TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(rrEUscoRFF) A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of 
the civilization of France as reflected in her literary masterpieces and the fine 
arts; the Renaissance and Reformation; the age of Classicism. Prerequisite: 
French 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


105-106. Tae Lirerature or MopErN FRANCE. (TREUSCORFF) Theeighteenth 
century and the Encyclopedists; Victor Hugo and the age of Romanticism; 
Balzac and the age of realism; literary tendencies of the twentieth century: 
the fine arts of modern France. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per se- 
mester in alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


195-196. DirecTEep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per sernester,. 


10n Miltary Leave, 1952-53. 
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GERMAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading approach). (BABcocK) Prenunciation, 
essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 
No credit for German 1R without German 2R. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Course 
1-2 or two years of high school German. Students entering with 3 years of high 
school German will be expected to take German 4. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED CoMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) For stu- 
dents wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written German. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


103-104. SURVEY oF GERMAN LITERATURE. (BABCOCK) Reading of representa- 
tive works in prose, poetry and drama from the earliest times to the present. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


105-106. GorTHE’s Faust. (BABCocK) Reading of Part I entire and of selec- 
tions made from Part II. Lectures on the origin and development of the Faust 
legend and its treatment in literature. 3 units per semester. Not given in 


1952-53. 

107-108. THe Crassicat Periop. (BABcocK) Reading and discussion of repre- 
sentative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; study of selected critical writ- 
ings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
1952-53. 

195-196. DrrecTEp READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 


RUSSIAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY RussIAN (Reading approach). (KALPASCHNIKOFF) Pro- 
nunciation, essentials of grammar, reading of simple prose. No credit for Rus- 
sian 1R without Russian 2R. 4 units per semester. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE RussIAN (Reading approach). (KALPASCHNIKOFF) Ex- 
ercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Russian in various non- 
technical fields; conversation; readings of simple literary texts; grammar and 
composition. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or the equivalent. 4 units per semester. 
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SPANISH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading approach). (THE sTAFF) Pronuncia- 
tion, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for Spanish 
1R without Spanish 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-2s, ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking approach). (THE sTAFF) Essentials of 
grammar, basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life 
situations” and kindred techniques. No credit for Spanish 18 without Spanish 
2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Reading approach). (THE starr) Grammar 
review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Spanish or Spanish- 
American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Span- 
ish in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of 
high school Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish 
will be expected to take Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (BENTON) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on ex- 
tensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY oF SPANISH LITERATURE. (BENTON) A comprehensive sur- 
vey of the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in 
the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, poetry, and 
drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101- 
102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


105-106. Tue LITERATURE OF MopErRN SPAIN. (THE STAFF) Literary move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth 
through the works of representative Spanish authors; the fine arts in modern 
Spain. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 
Not given in 1952-53. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (BENTON) A survey of the more 
important Spanish-American authors and their works from the time of the 
Conquest through the first half of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: Span- 
ish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


195-196. DirecTep REapING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Miss McCuoy, /7structor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
of work outlined by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their un- 
dergraduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary 
credential (see page 66) with the exception of practice teaching. 


1. Usr or THE Liprary. (mccLoy) A course planned to make possible for the 
student a more effective use of library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; 
standard reference works; systems of classification; the making of bibliogra- 
phies, 2 units, each semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


AssociIATE ProFEssor JoHNSON, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BARNES 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary 
mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) to 
give preparation to those students who look toward professional math- 
ematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government service, 
or in industrial applications. 


masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 107 or 
14.0; 102, 103, 105 or 106; 108, 110, 112 or 123; 117; 199. In general, 
twelve of the remaining units should be taken outside the field of mathe- 
matics. The specific courses are chosen in consultation with the major 
adviser following a tentative program planned at the beginning of the 
junior year. 
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The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3-4, 5 and 6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-124 and 
140-196, inclusive. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing 
graduate work.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1, INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. (THE STAFF) Designed to meet the needs of stu- 
dents who find themselves unprepared to enter other courses in mathematics. 
Not recommended for students who have a good background in high school 
mathematics. 3 units, first sernester. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (THE STAFF) ‘Trigonometric equations and identi- 
ties, with applications involving the use of logarithms and the slide rule. Pre- 
requisite: Plane geometry. 2 units, first semester. 


3. MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. (THE STAFF) Designed to prepare students for 
the major in mathematics, and to give a comprehensive survey of the funda- 
mentals of college algebra, analytical geometry and the calculus. Prerequisite: 
Courses 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 4 units, each semester. 


4. MatTHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. (THE STAFF) A continuation of Course 3. Pre- 
requisite: Course 3 or equivalent. 4 units, second semester. 


5. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. (THESTAFF) The usual course in the elements of 
the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4, or equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (THE STAFF) Continuation of Course 5. Prerequisite: 
Course 5 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


102. ADVANCED Caucutus. (BARNES) Prerequisite: Course 6. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


103. OrpINARY DIFFERENTIAL Equations. (BARNES) Ordinary differential 
equations, with applications to problems in geometry, physics, and chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, first semester. 


105. Vector ANALysIs. (JOHNSON) ‘The algebra, geometry, and calculus of 
vector quantities, with applications to mathematical physics. Prerequisite: 
Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, first semester. 
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106. Complex VARIABLES. (BARNES) Complex numbers and the elementary 
properties of analytic functions. Applications to conformal mapping and to the 
valuation of real integrals. Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1952-53. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS. (BARNES) ‘The theory of determinants; the the- 
ory, analysis, and solution of higher numerical and algebraic equations. Ap- 
plications to constructibility problems in geometry. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 
units, second semester. 


108. INTRODUCTION To HIGHER GEOMETRY. (JOHNSON) Homogeneous coordi- 
nates; cross ratios, the complex plane, transformations. Prerequisite: Courses 
5 and 6. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


110. Sotip ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. (JOHNSON) Analytic Geometry of three 
dimensions; quadratic surfaces; transformations; spherical and cylindrical 
coordinates. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


112. Non-EucLipEAN GEOMETRY. (JOHNSON) ‘The basic ideas of synthetic 
geometry, with special emphasis on their logical and historical development. 
Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


117. ProBpaBiLtiry: Least SQUARES. (JOHNSON) The mathematical bases of 
probability and statistics; the normal, binominal, and Poisson distributions; 
tests of significance. Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units, second semester. 


119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central tend- 
ency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear corre- 
lation. Basic course for students in Education, Economics, Physical Education, 
Psychology and Sociology. 3 units, each semester. 


123. TENsor ANALYSIS. (JOHNSON) ‘Tensor notation, summation conventions, 
determinants, coordinate systems, geometry of curves and surfaces; applica- 
tions to dynamics, electricity and elasticity. Prerequisite: Course 105, or per- 
mission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


125. PartiaAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (BARNES) Partial differential equa- 
tions with applications to geometry, physics and chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Course 103. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


130. ELEMENTARY CoNcEPTs oF MATHEMATICS. (JOHNSON) Basic concepts 
such as counting, thinking, measuring, finance; for non-science majors who 
wish a better understanding of mathematics. Open to sophomores. Prerequt- 
site: Non-science major or consent of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


140. HigHer ALGEBRA. (BARNES) Basic ideas of number theory, congruences, 
groups, rings, fields and matrices. Prerequisite: Course 6. 3 units. Not given in 


1952-53. 


195-196. DrrecTep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 


199. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Reports and discussion of individual 
projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. 2 units, each semester. 
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MUSIC 


ProFEssor Swan, Chairman 
ProFressor Gross ASSISTANT PrRoFEssor LAURIDSEN 
AssISTANT PRoFESSOR FRODSHAM ASSISTANT PrRoFEssoR JONES 


By Special Appointment: Miss BrocKLEBANK, Mr. CraiGHEAD, 
Miss HatHaway, Mr. Kostentz, Mr. Lurie, Mr. TzerKo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual 
instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other in- 
struments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orchestral or- 
ganizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an essential 
part of the program of this department. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department according to options 
as listed below. The remaining twelve units shall be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser, from music and related departments. 


(A) Wits EmpwHasis oN COMPOSITION: REQUIRED: Music 103-104 or 100 
and 111-112, 102, 127, 128, 129, 130, 135, 136, 205-206; two units of en- 
semble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 134, 135L, 136L, 2 units of 
upper division applied music; upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, 
Art, Literature, Languages or Education. 

(B) Wire EmpHasis oN RECITAL: REQUIRED: Music 103-104 or 100 and 
111-112, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131; a minimum of three units of upper divi- 
sion applied music in recital field; a minimum of two units of upper divi- 
sion ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 122, 132, 134; other upper 
division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Lan- 
guages or Education. 


(C) Wire EmpHasis on CHorAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 103- 
104, or 100 and 111-112, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 233, 234, two units 
of upper division applied music, two units of upper division ensemble 
music. RECOMMENDED: Music 134, other upper division courses in Music, 
Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages or Education. 


(D) Wirs Empuasis on INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 
103-104,or 100 and 111-112, 127, 128, 129, 130, 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235- 
236, two units of upper heeetane applied music. RECOMMENDED: Music 
134, other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, 
Speech, Languages or Education. 


(E) Wirn Empuasis on Pusiic ScHoot Music ror GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: REQUIRED: Twenty units in Music, including Music 
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111-112, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, three units of upper division ensemble 
music, one unit of upper division piano, one unit of upper division voice; 
Education 123 and other courses in Education as listed on page 66. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musi- 
cal ability through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition 
in larger or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or 
(C) training and presenting in concert an ensemble group, or (D) train- 
ing and presenting in concert an instrumental group or programming a 
satisfactory recital. 

Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, and an elementary knowledge 
of piano. 

Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for 
a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is re- 
quired also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For fur- 
ther information, see page 66. A statement of music courses to be 
completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
Director of the Department. 


THEORETICAL MUSIC 
Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hearings 
of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the History 
of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, first semester. 


11-12. HARMONY. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad structure; active and passive tones; 
cadences; harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 
urits per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


100. HarMoNIc AND Form ANALYSIS. (LAURIDSEN) Chord and phrase struc- 
ture; reductions and enharmonics, structural analysis. Prerequisite: Music 11, 
12. 3 units, first semester. 


102. ComMposiTION. (GRoss) Practical work in phrase extensions, smal] forms, 
and song writing. Prerequisite: Music 100. 2 units, second semester. 


103-104. LirERATURE AND MATERIALS. (Gross) An integrated course, combin- 
ing work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to 
sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11, 12. 4 units per semester. 


111-112. History AND APPRECIATION. (Gross) Development of tonal relation- 
ships and contributing influences from beginnings of music to the present. 
Illustrative music presented and discussed. Prerequisite: Upper division stand- 
ing. 3 units per semester. 
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120. SOLFEGGE. (FRODSHAM) Elementary theory and music reading. This 
course or equivalent is required of all non-music majors who are candidates 
for General Elementary Teaching Credential. Enrollment is limited to stu- 
dents who are candidates for this credential. 2 units each semester. 


122. SIGHTSINGING AND DICTATION. (LAURIDSEN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Marertats AND Mrtuops: ELEMENTARY. (FRODSHAM) Identical with 
Education 123. Students who wish credit for this course toward the General 
Elementary Credential should register under Music: 4 units, each semester. 
(May be taken for 2 units with consent of Music Department.) 

124. MarEeriats AND MrETHops: SECONDARY. (FRODSHAM) Identical with Edu- 
cation 124. Students who wish education credit for this course toward teach- 
ing credentials should register under Education. 4 units, first semester. 
127-128. Musicau Criticism. (swAN) Attendance at concerts, recitals and 
lectures (16 per semester), with written criticism, reports and discussions con- 
cerning each performance. No credit for Music 127 without Music 128.1 unit 
for two semesters. 

129-130. ApvANcED Musicat Criticism. (swAN) Continuation of Music 127- 
128. No credit for Music 129 without Music 130. 1 unit for two semesters. 

131. CaHurcu Music. (swan) Historical development of church music and 
liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly writ- 
ten reports. 3 writs, first sernester. 

132. Cuorat ConpnuctTING. (swan) Principles and problems; choir organi- 
zation. 2 units, second semester. 

134. ORCHESTRAL CONDUCTING. (JONES) Technic of the baton; discussion of 
principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 urtits, sec- 
ond semester. 

135. ORCHESTRATION. (Gross) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; ar- 
rangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 100. 2 units, first semester. 
136. ADVANCED OrncHESTRATION. (JonES) Study of scoring for orchestral in- 
struments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 100 and 135. 
2 units, second semester. 

135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (JONES) Practi- 
cal work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half may be taken 
separately. 1 unit per semester. 

195-196. Direcrep Reapinc. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 u7tits per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
dents may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for Music 111, 112, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-136L, 195, 
196, and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200, Music 131, 135, 
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136, 195, 196 are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts 
degree. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing graduate 
study.) Qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of 
the instructor. 

205-206. ComposiTION SEMINAR. (GRoss) Original work and parallel study 
in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 


Prerequisite: Music 102 or approved equivalent. Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


212. History or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 111- 
112.2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233-234. Cuorat Music SEMINAR. (SWAN) Studies in interpretation and ad- 
vanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal meth- 
ods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established by 
examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. Tuesis For Masten oF Ants DEGREE, (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED Music 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and 
may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the 
requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in 
the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit 
of credit may then be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, 
but not more than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen 
toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be 
valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in the- 
oretical music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the De- 
partment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of perform- 
ance as much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or 
studies will be accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. 
These tests must be passed prior to the beginning of the term in which 
credit is desired. Consult department for schedule of tests offered during 
registration week each semester. 
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APPLIED Music WitrnHout CrepiIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Lower Division Courses 
(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 116.) 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PraNo BROCKLEBANK, TZERKO 
50, §1, 52, 53, 54. ORGAN CRAIGHEAD 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VorcE LAURIDSEN, FRODSHAM, SWAN 
a7 1.072, 735. 74:. VIOLIN GROSS 
75s 70, 775 79. GELLO HATHAWAY 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. CLARINET LURIE 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OBoxr KOBLENTZ 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OrHER INSTRUMENTS 
85-86. GLEE CLuBs SWAN 
87-88. VocaL ENSEMBLES FRODSHAM, SWAN 
91-92. ORCHESTRA JONES 
93-94. Banp JONES 


Upper Division Courses 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, PIANO; 150-154, OrGAN; 160-164, VorcE; 170-174, Vio- 
LIN; 175-178, CeLiio; 180-184, OTHER INSTRUMENTs; 185-186, GLEE CLUBS; 
187-188, VocaL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND. 


Graduate Courses 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, ORGAN; 260-264, VoIcE; 270-274, Vio- 
LIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OrHER INSTRUMENTS. 


Music FEEs 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


One half-hour lesson, weekly: Craighead, Gross, Swan ...........05 $75.00 
RMR ree Hy YS ro Pk inci als 4 g's View elepiul dale wtlowreautale s 60.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

Onemoundaly (five days per week) of. ce cee ied sme n eee ev an 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ..........0eeceeeeeees 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ........eeseeeeeseeans 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
the payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


ProFessor Gioxyn, Chairman 
AssociATE ProFessor NoBLeE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
AssocIATE Proressor LAKE Mr. WyYeEtT, /nstructor 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,000.00 
and by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 

The college requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to 
be chosen from courses in The Literature of the Bible (Religion 1, 101- 
102). The other two units are incorporated in History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, includ- 
ing Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this 
selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and 
121, together with other courses from this department as included in 
individual programs approved by the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 1, 
12, 25. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, twenty- 

four of which shall include Religion. 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 
101-102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 131 and 
ae selected from other departments in consultation with the major 
adviser. 


‘The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Literature 
of the Bible. 
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Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY. (GLOYN, wyETT) The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
semester. 


12. Eruics. (wyETT) Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of 
individual and group motives and goals. 3 units, second semester. 


25. Locic. (GLoyN) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal 
logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History oF PuiLosopHy. (GLoYN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PuiLosopuy oF RELIGION. (wyETT) An objective approach to the major 
types of religious philosophy in contemporary western culture. 3 units, first 
Semester. 


121. THe Maxine or THE Mopern Minn. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. PROBLEMS IN THEORIES OF VALUE. (WyETT) A systematic study of the 
basic principles upon which theories of value are founded with emphasis 
upon the relation of principles of evaluation to individual and social prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Philosophy 12 or permission of instructor. 3 units, first 
semester. 


131-132. OrtENTAL PuitosopHy. (MoK*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Hither semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


145. RECENT AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (WYETT) Presentation and analysis of 
the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the twen- 
tieth century. 3 units, first semester. 


147. HisroricaL Mrruops AND PurtLosopHy oF History. (wyeTr) Studies in 
the problems of method, knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: 
Philosophy major or permission of the instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. Drrecrep READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Registration restricted to majors in this department. 1-4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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Lower Division Courses 


1. LrreERATURE OF THE BIBLE. (FREEMAN, LAKE) A survey of Biblical Litera- 
ture, in the order in which it was written, with special attention to historical 
background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the development 
of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible for 
our day. 4 units, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS. (FREEMAN) A more 
thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one semester and of 
the New Testament for one semester. Either course may be taken separately. 3 
units per semester. 


122. PsycuotocicaL ASPEcTs oF RELIGION. (THE STAFF) Religious faith, be- 
lief, experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special 
emphasis on the development of religious personality. 3 units, second semester. 


128. THe Wortp’s Livine RELIGIoNs. (NoBLE) The living religions of the 
world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, first 
semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports.) 


131. Tue Earty anp MeEprevAL Cuurcn. (LAKE) A history of the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the Reformation; the 
chief heresies of the period, and orthodox thought and practice. Prerequisite: 
Religion 1 or 101. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not givenin 1952-53. 


132. BrsticAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
history. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


153. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. (NOBLE) ‘The origins 
and development of the branches and sects of the Christian church in the light 
of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. (The extra 
unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL ProBLEMS. (NOBLE) ‘The social teachings of 
the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian groups 
to current social problems. 3 units, first sernester. 


155. CurrENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (NOBLE) A systematic study 
of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social move- 
ments. 3 units, second semester. 


157. INTRODUCTION To CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (FAIRCHILD*) Theological and 
psychological presuppositions of Christian education with special attention to 
the religious needs of various age levels. Prerequisite: one course in Bible. 2 
units, first semester. 

158. Mrruops in CurisTIAN EDUCATION. (FAIRCHILD*) Practical aspects of 
Christian education; curriculum and methods; leadership training; counsel- 
ing and administration. Workshop techniques. Prerequisite: Religion 157. 2 
units, second semester. 

195-196. DirecTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. 2-4 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ProFEssor TR1EB, Chairman 


ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR BURKE ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR ANDERSON 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor Kars Mr. Jorpan, Instructor 
Mr. Dennis, /nstructor Mrs. Waite, /nstructor 


Miss Smit, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective service 
courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and competi- 
tion in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4,) to provide 
opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, tech- 
niques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their commu- 
nities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


maJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The re- 
mainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser from 
course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from re- 
lated departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
units in courses as follows: 103-104, (Men), 105, 111, 120-121 (Women), 


d20, 142,140, 171. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 30; Chemistry 30; Physics 30; Phys- 
ical Education 51-56, 81-82, and 91. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 130, 162, 
and must possess valid American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid 
Certificates. For further information concerning this credential and the 
general Secondary Credential, see page 66. 


ACTIVITIES COURSES 


All students are required to take an activity course twice weekly through- 
out the lower division, the first year being devoted to basic skills and basic 
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swimming and the second year to elective recreational skills in individ- 
ual, dual or team activities. All students are required to pass a swimming 
test for graduation. 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN CourRsESs 


A. Bastc SkILLs AND Basic SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 


Men—Swimming and Gymnastics 
Women—Swimming and Body Mechanics 

B. Basic SKILLS AND Basic SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 
Men—Swimming and Sports (Basketball and Softball ) 
Women—Swimming, Sports and Rhythms (Basketball, Volleyball and 
Folk Dance) 


Physical Education A-B are required of all first-year students and of sopho- 
more transfers who do not satisfy the minimum proficiency standards. 1 unit, 
each semester. 


ELECTIVE SOPHOMORE CouURSES 


1-10. Aquatic AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College Bul- 
letin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


11-20. Gymnastic ACTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each sernester. 


21-30. RuyrHmic AcTIVITIEs. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


31-40. INDIVIDUAL SporTS. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College Bul- 
letin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


41-50. TEAM SporTS. (THESTAFF) See current Occidental College Bulletin for 
offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES CouRSES For PoystcAL EpuCATION Masors 


51. Masons AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Games of low organization; soccer 
and speedball; fundamental rhythms; tactics, free exercises and light appa- 
ratus. 1 unit, first semester. 


52. Magsors AcTIvitiEs. (THE STAFF) Apparatus I; square and country danc- 
ing; wrestling (men); field hockey (women); swimming methods and tech- 
niques. 1 unit, second semester. 


53. Masors AcTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) Archery and volleyball; light athletics 
and touch football; folk dance; recreation games of a dual nature. 1 unit, 
first semester, Not given in 1952-53. 


54. Masors AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social 
dance and social recreation; softball; water safety. 1 unit, second semester. 
Not given in 1952-53. 


55. Masors ActTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; mass basketball, 
relays and lead-up games; apparatus II (men); body mechanics (women). 
1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


56. Masors Activities. (THE sTAFF) Modern dance; weaponless defense 
(men) ; basketball (women); group games and relays; aquatic recreational 
activities. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 
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ELECTIVE SoPpHOMORE ACTIVITIES CouRSES FOR EDUCATION Masors 


67. Masors Activities. (KLAFs) Fundamental sport skills and relays; ele- 
ments of soccer, touch football and speedball; fundamental rhythms. 1 wnit, 
first semester. 


68. Masons Activities. (KLAFS) Folk and square dancing; volleyball and 
softball; self-testing activities. 1 unit, second semester. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 


Lower Division Courses 


61. Stanparp First Arp. (THE starr) The American Red Cross Standard 
First Aid course. 1 unit, each semester. 


62. ApvANcep Finsr Arp. (THE starr) The American Red Cross Advanced 
First Aid course. Prerequisite: Physical Education 61. 1 unit, each semester. 


71. PRINCIPLES oF PERSONAL HEALTH. (THE STAFF) ‘The physiological bases 
for rational health habits. 1 unit, each semester. 


72. PRINCIPLES OF COMMUNITY HEALTH. (THE STAFF) Communal measures 
for the control of waste disposal, water and food supplies, and of communicable 
disease. 1 unit, each semester. 


73. PRINCIPLES OF INDIVIDUAL AND SocIAL ADJUSTMENT. (THE STAFF) ‘The 
application of psychological principles to the solution of personal problems. 
1 unit, each semester. 


81. MetTuops IN OFFICIATING. (THE STAFF) Men: Football and Basketball. 
Women: Field Hockey and Basketball. 1 urit, first semester. 


82. Merruops IN OFFICIATING. (THE STAFF) Men: Gymnastics, Track, Swim- 
ming and Baseball. Women: Dual Sports, Swimming and Baseball. 1 unit, 
second semester. 


91. ORIENTATION To PuysicaL Epucation. (TRIEB) An introduction to the 
principles of physical education, with emphasis upon the qualifications and 
responsibilities of teachers. 1 unit, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. Mrernops iv CoAcHING FooTBALL AND BASKETBALL. (DENNIS) 3 umits, 
first semester. 


104. Mztuops in CoacHING TRACK AND BASEBALL. (DENNIS, JORDAN) 3 units, 
second semester. 


105. Meruops 1n Puysican Epucation, SECONDARY LEvEL. (TRIEB) Theory 
and practice in the organization of instruction and the management of classes 
in various physical education activities. Demonstration teaching and student 
teaching under supervision. 5 umits, first semester. 
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107. Metuops in Puysitcat EpucATION, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (KLAFS) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit toward the Gen- 
eral Elementary Credential for this course are advised to register under Phys- 
ical Education. 3 units, each semester. 


110. Schoo. HEALTH ProGRAMS. (TRIEB) ‘The organization and administra- 
tion of the healthful school environment, of health service, and of health in- 
struction in the public schools. 2 units, second semester. 


111. HeaLttH INSTRUCTION FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL. (KLAFS) A presenta- 
tion of basic health materials and methods for instruction at the secondary 
school level. 3 units, second semester. 


412, Heart Epucation Procepures ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (KLAFS) 
Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for all 
grade levels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 writs, first 
semester. 


120-121. DANCE ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (WHITE) Philosophy of Dance 
based on historical and contemporary forms; adaptation to the secondary 
school teaching level. Prerequisite: permission of the instructor. 3 units per 
semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


122. Dance WorkSHOP For PRoDUCTION. (WHITE) Directed group and indi- 
vidual choreography with performance the object. Prerequisite: permission of 
the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


130. PuysioLocy or Exercisz. (BURKE) The physiology of the dynamic hu- 
man organism with emphasis on fitness, training, efficiency and fatigue. Pre- 
requisite: Physical Education 134, or equivalent; Education 105; Physical 
Education 138. 2 units, second semester. 


134. APPLIED PHysIoLocy. (BURKE) A functional approach to human physi- 
ology with experiments illustrating physiological principles. Prerequisite: 
Biology 51, 51L, or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


136. MrssuREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PuysicaL EpucATION AND HEALTH. 
(trIEB) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement. The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 105. 3 units, first semester. 


138. KinesroLocy AND Appiiep ANATOMY. (BURKE) The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to the prevention and correction of physical defects and 
to safe and effective performance of motor skills. Prerequisite: Biology 51, 51L. 
3 units, first semester. 


142. Community REcrEATION. (DENNIS) ‘Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 units, second semester. 


159. Remeprau PuysicaL EpucarTion. (kiaFs) Physical diagnosis; organiza- 
tion, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education pro- 
grams for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 2 
units, second semester. 


160. Founpations or PuysicaL EpucaTion. (puRKE) A survey of the his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a cri- 
tique of modern trends. 2 units, first sernester. 
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171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (BURKE) ‘The prob- 
lems of organization and administration of physical education at the second- 
ary level. 3 units, second semester. 


191. Prosects IN HEALTH, Puysican EpucaTIoN or RECREATION. (THE STAFF) 
The preparation of audio-visual materials or the construction of laboratory 
equipment. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. 
Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


195-196. DirecTep READING. (THE sTarF) Work in special areas not covered 
by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the 
major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the de- 
gree of Master of Arts for courses 110, 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159, 160, 
191, 195-196. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing grad- 
uate work. ) 


201. Res—EARcH MeETHODOLOGY. (TRIEB) The methods, techniques, tools and 
devices of research. Critiques of research in physical education, health and 
recreation. 2 units, each semester. 


202. RESEARCH PROBLEMS. (THE STAFF) ‘The investigation of specific prob- 
lems in physical education, health, dance, or recreation. Oral reports of prog- 
ress and a final written report. Prerequisite: Physical Education 201. Credit 
to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN PuysicaL EpucaTION, (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN HEALTH EpucaTION. (THE sTAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


290. THeEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THESIS COMMITTEE) Mazimum 
credit 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


Proressor BoLLMAN,! Chairman 
Proressor KirKPATRICK, Acting Chairman ASSISTANT ProFeEssor ROBERTS 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for an understanding of the 
principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of 
astronomy. The Department also offers a three-semester course in physics 
which provides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineer- 
ing. The course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medi- 
cine, geology, and chemistry, and emphasizes topics in physics which 
relate directly to these professions. 

In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
plished in the limited time at the student’s disposal, and which also pro- 
vide an adequate preparation for graduate work in physics for those who 
intend to continue their studies after graduation. 

The program for majors in this department provides also for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University under the Com- 
bined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should consult 
pages 70-71 for details of this plan. 


Masor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
105, 105L, 106, 106L, 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L, 111, 
113-114; Mathematics 102 and 103. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either a 
written examination covering the upper division courses in physics listed 
above or, on permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
to do so and to present a written thesis in lieu of the comprehensive 
examination. 

Prerequisite to the major: Physics 1-3, inclusive, and Mathematics 
through Integral Calculus. 

Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 
Technology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
also offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 105- 
196 inclusive. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing grad- 
uate work), 


10n leave of absence, 1952-53. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Lower Division Courses 


30. INTRODUCTION To ASTRONOMY. (ROBERTS) A non-mathematical survey of 
the fundamentals of astronomy with special emphasis on the solar system. The 
course is designed for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group 
laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 


PHYSICS 
Lower Division Courses 


Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 
30, Physics 30, and 61. 


1. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic problem course in the study of 
the statics and dynamics of particles, elasticity, hydrostatics, and hydrody- 
namics. The first semester of a three semester course in physics designed as 
preparation for subsequent work in physics and engineering. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 3. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1952-53. Freshman Physics majors should substitute 
Physics 30. 


it. Paystcan MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Experiments relating to the con- 
tents of Physics 1. Jo be taken with Physics 1. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


2. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic problem course in the study of 
heat, thermodynamics, dynamics of gases, and sound. (2 lectures and 1 two- 
hour problem period.) 3 units, first semester. 


2u. PHysicAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Experiments relating to the con- 
tents of Physics 2. To be taken with Physics 2. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. 


3. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic problem course in the study of 
electricity, magnetism, and light. (2 lectures and 1 two-hour problem period.) 
3 units, second semester. 


31. PuystcAL MzasuREMENTS., (THE STAFF) Experiments relating to the con- 
tents of Physics 3. To be taken with Physics 3. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, second semester. 


7-8. Basic Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) Basic principles of mechanics, molecular 
physics, heat, electricity, sound, light, radiation, and nuclear physics from 
the standpoint of the relations and applications to medicine, geology, and 
chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 


30. InrRopUCTION To Pxysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A non-mathematical study of 
the basic concepts of classical and modern physics in which demonstration lec- 
tures and experiments play a major part. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour group 
laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 


61. Macuine Suop. (THE staFF) Theory and practice in the operation of 
lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses and grinders. Use of precision 
measuring instruments. This course is intended to furnish the Physics major 
with basic skills which will enable him to construct and repair physical appa- 
ratus. 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester. 
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Physics 
Upper Division Courses 


Physics 1-2-3 and Mathematics 6 are prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


105-106. Optics. (KIRKPATRICK) A short review of the principles and appli- 
cations of geometrical optics, followed by the study of physical optics, which 
includes the nature of light, the measurement of its velocity, and the laws of 
interference, diffraction and polarization. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


105L-106L. Optics LaBoraToRY. (KIRKPATRICK) Laboratory work to accom- 
pany Physics 105-106. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit per semester. 


407. AToMiIc AND Nuc ear Puysics. (ROBERTs) A study of the experimental 
and theoretical developments in atomic and nuclear physics. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. 


107L. Atomic AND Nuciear Puysics LABORATORY. (ROBERTS) Laboratory 
work to be taken with Physics 107. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, 
second semester. 


108. ELEcTRONICS. (ROBERTS) Principles of operation and the applications 
of vacuum tubes and gas discharge tubes in communications, physical re- 
search, and industrial control devices. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


108L. ELECTRONICS LABORATORY. (ROBERTS) Laboratory work to be taken with 
Physics 108. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 


109. ELectricaL Circuits AND MACHINERY. (BOLLMAN) Direct and alter- 
nating current circuit theory. Principles of operation of dynamos, alternators, 
and transformers. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


109L. ELectricaL Circuits LABORATORY. (BOLLMAN) Laboratory work to be 
taken with Physics 109. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. 
Not given in 1952-53. 

110. HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS, (KIRKPATRICK) Theory of radiation with 
an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. Applications of the laws of 
thermodynamics to heat engines. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. Not given 
if 1952-53. 

110L. Heat AND THERMODYNAMIcS LABORATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) Laboratory 
work to be taken with Physics 110. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first 
semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


111. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. (KIRKPATRICK) Theoretical mechanics; dy- 
namics, statics, principle of virtual work. Mathematics 103 should preferably 
precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


112. INTRoDUCToRY QuaNTumM MEcHANIcs. (ROBERTS) Planck’s quantum 
hypothesis. Quantization of orbits in the Bohr theory. Photoelectric effect—the 
Einstein equation. DeBroglie’s wave equation. The Uncertainty Principle. 
Introduction to wave mechanics; wave functions of the hydrogen atom. 3 
units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


113-114. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Required of all senior students in physics. 
Selected topics will be assigned to each student for individual theoretical and 
experimental investigation. Progress reports will be required from time to 
time during the year culminating in an oral and written report at the end of 
the senior year. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ADVANCED Puysics LABoraTorY. (THE STAFF) Individual experi- 
ments or research projects for qualified students. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. DirecTEpD READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Proressorn McKetvey, Chairman 
AssocIATE ProFessor REATH Mr. McCuneg, Instructor 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Tuomas 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended to 
provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, 
journalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert 
consultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for 
organizations of both a private and public character. 


mAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units may 
be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper division 
courses in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 
151,152, 154, 155, 159, together with courses selected in consultation with 
the major adviser. 

See pages 68-69, 71-72 for information concerning special inter-depart- 
mental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin American 
Affairs, and in Regional History and Culture: Pacific Southwest and 
Northern Mexico. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


103-104. Great IssuEs oF THE PactFic SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY) Analysis of 
certain key social, economic, and political issues with which community 
leaders and the general citizenry of the Pacific Southwest will have to deal; 
evaluation of various suggested ways of solving the problems considered. 
Extensive use of visiting lecturers who are authorities on the topics to be dis- 
cussed. Identical with Education 103-104. Students who wish Education credit 
for this course toward a teaching credential should register under Education. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


151. GOVERNMENT AND Poritics ABROAD. (MCKELVEY) A comparative, de- 
scriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain foreign democracies 
and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemmas 
that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, first sernester. 


152. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (MCKELVEY) An analysis of politi- 
cal institutions and processes in the United States. Includes material in- 
tended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and 
local government. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 
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153. GROWTH oF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (REATH) ‘The American 
Constitution in action as seen in the decisions of the Supreme Court. Among 
the topics considered are federal-state relations, due process of law, and civil 
liberties. 3 writs, first sernester. 


154. Hisrory oF Po.xiticAL PuiLosopHy. (REATH) Significant political 
thought developing from the Greek city state, the Roman Empire, the 
medieval state, and the modern state. 3 units, first sernester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) ‘The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, first 
semester. 


156. PropLems oF AMERICAN FoREIGN PoLicy. (MCKELVEY) An examination 
of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is developed, and 
an analysis of the past and present objectives of American diplomacy. 3 units, 
second semester. 


157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF PoLiTICAL CONTROL. (MCKELVEY) An analytical 
approach to politics as ‘“‘the study of influence and the influential) with em- 
phasis upon the devices by which in all societies the “few” control the “many,’ 
but with particular application to the American scene. 3 units, first semester. 


158. AMERICAN PoLiTICAL PARTIES AND PREssuRE Groups. (MCCUNE) Prin- 
ciples and problems of American political parties and pressure groups, their 
history, structure, and methods; primaries and general elections; special 
emphasis on parties as social institutions for crystallizing public opinion and 
translating it into public action. 3 units, first semester. 


159. PrincipLes oF Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. (MccCUNE) An analysis of the 
growth of the American administrative system; the place of administration in 
modern government; and an examination of the underlying principles of 
government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 units, first 
semester. 

160. ProBLEMS oF PuBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) Civil 
service systems and processes in the United States and an analysis of public 
personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrator and the 
public employee. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


161. CommerciAL Law. (rHomas) A survey of business law with emphasis 
on contracts, agency and sales. 3 writs, first sernester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE. (THOMAS) The function of law in society, 
the evolution of modern legal principles, including the concepts of property, 
corporations and partnerships. 3 units, second sernester. 


163. StaTE AND LocaL GovERNMENT. (MCCUNE) Structure and powers of 
state governments and their local subdivisions, with special emphasis on 
California. Includes material intended to fulfill the California State Legisla- 
ture’s requirement in state and local government. 3 units, second semester. 


165. AMERICAN Portricau IpEAs. (REATH) Investigation of many conflicting 
ideas (e.g., proper scope of government, the extent to which “the people” can 
be trusted, civil disobedience) out of which may be emerging an ‘American 
Tradition” of government. 3 units, second semester. 


166. PrRoBLEMs oF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. (MCKELVEY) Problems and 
techniques involved in a more orderly ordering of world affairs, emphasizing 
past, present and emerging efforts at international organization and adminis- 
tration. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 
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168. Survey or INTERNATIONAL Law. (rEATH) An investigation of what 
international law is, its place in the international community, and a few 
leading doctrines. Special consideration of the war crimes trials. 3 units, first 
semester. Not given in 1952-53. | 


169. GOVERNMENT AND NaAtTurAL Resources. (REATH) Forest, soil, water, 
wildlife, mineral and oil resources are considered in connection with their 
depletion, the respective roles of government, the individual and private enter- 
prise in their conservation, and the outlook for the future. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (MCCUNE) Relationships between business 
and government; the role of government as a sponsor and regulator of eco- 
nomic activity in relationship to problems of agriculture, transportation and 
business monopolies. Identical with Economics 106. 3 units, second semester. 
Not given in 1952-53. 


195-196. DrrecTEp READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 61-64 for general 
regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Investigation of major problems in political 
science. Credit to be arranged each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PoxiticaL Economy, (THE STAFF) It is the purpose of this 
seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of some of the major 
current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both in pub- 
lic life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor 
and government participate in the seminar discussions. Jdentical with Eco- 
nomics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, 
second semester. 


251. Pusiic OPINION. (MccUNE) A study of the problems of creating public 
opinion and organizing public action through propaganda and pressure 
groups. 3 units, second semester. 


252, SEMINAR IN Recent PoriticaL THeEory. (REATH) Analysis of contem- 
porary ideas in the general field of political economy. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


254-55. SEMINAR IN CurRRENT PRoBLEMS oF PuB.ic Po icy. (MccUNE) In- 
tended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curriculum 
of Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units per semester. 


290. TuEsis ror Master or Arts Decree. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 
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ProFressor BricHousE, Chairman 
AssISTANT PRoFEssor Coe, Acting Chairman, First Semester 
ASSISTANT PRroFEssor FAIRCHILD 
Mr. Harsu, Dr. ScHuBE,? Lecturers 
Mr. JENNINGS, [71structor By Special Appointment, Mr. Prprin® 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its con- 
trol. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s 
background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological 
state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a 
cultural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting psy- 
chology. 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department, The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department or from related courses in other departments. 
In making his selection of courses, the student should be guided by a 
desire to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition that 
some of the best psychological insights will come from the work of other 
departments. Three suggested programs are listed below. Other options 
may be developed by students with special interests through consultation 
with the departmental adviser. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: A minimum of twenty units from 
courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 126, 130, 133, 143, 150, 211. Additional 
courses should be chosen from psychology and from: Biology 113, 116; 
Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 102, 123; Speech 101-102. 


PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 121, 130, 131, 
145, 146, 241, 247. Additional courses should be chosen from other 
courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Education 195; Mathe- 
matics 119; Sociology 101, 119, 123, 162, 163-64; Speech 101-102, 105- 
106. 


1On partial leave of absence, first semester. 
?First semester only. 
8Second semester only. 
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PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 139, 14.0, 
145, 146, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other courses in 
psychology and from: Economics 147, 148; Education 105; Political 
Science 160; Mathematics 119; Sociology 154, 156. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is objective in na- 
ture and emphasizes the interrelationships among the courses selected by 
the individual student in fulfillment of the twenty unit minimum in this 
department. Exceptionally well qualified students with high academic 
averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a senior thesis 
based upon an original investigation instead of the comprehensive exam- 
ination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


01. Erricrent Stupy Meruonps. (JENNINGS) A tool course to develop effec- 
tive study habits. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. No credit, each semester. 


1. InrRoDUCTOoRY PsycHoLoGy. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of 
modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each 
semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHoLocy. (JENNINGS) Detailed study of ad- 
vanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 units, second semester. 


105. History or Psycuotocy. (cote) The historical development of modern 
general and experimental psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL Psycno.ocy. (FAIRCHILD) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the 
adolescent. 3 writs, second semester. 


122. PuysroLocicaL PsycHo.ocy. (JENNINGS) ‘The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 2 units, first semester. 


123. Soctan Psycuoocy. (FArRcHILD) The study of various forms of human 
interaction, group behavior and membership, and the socialization of the 
individual. 3 umits, first sernester. 
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124. ExpERIMENTAL AESTHETICS. (BRIGHOUSE) An experimental approach 
to aesthetic problems. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


126. SystEMAtIC PsycHoLocy. (JENNINGS) The historical, philosophical and 
scientific sources of theoretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHoLocy AND Menta HYGIENE. (BRIGHOUSE AND COLE) 
Principles of mental hygiene, and consideration of abnormal and subnormal 
personalities. 3 units, each semester. 


131. CLinicaL PsycHotocy. (rarrcHILp) An introduction to the field of 
clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a discussion of the problems fre- 
quently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, each semester. 


133-134. ExPERIMENTAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) Selected laboratory and 
field problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units per 
semester. 


138. InpustTRIAL PsycHoLocy. (BRIGHOUSE) ‘The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PRINCIPLES oF PERSONNEL Work. (———) ‘The principles, aims and 
practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1952-53. 


140. PERSONNEL MerEtTHops AND TECHNIQUES, (———) Interviewing proce- 
dures and techniques of employee selection; development of employee work 
history and records; methods of communication between employers and 
employees; industrial training programs. Prerequisite: Course 139 or consent 
of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


143. ComMPARATIVE PsycHOLoGY. (JENNINGS) The methods and findings of 
comparative psychology. Emphasis upon the relation of findings of animal 
studies to the understanding of human behavior. Prerequisite: Course 133 or 
134. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1952-53. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND Irs MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) ‘The theory and prac- 
tice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achieveinent. Jdentical with 
Education 145. Students who wish education credit toward a teaching cre- 
dential for this course are advised to register under Education. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first sernester. 


146. PERSONALITY AND ITs MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) Rating, inventory, per- 
formance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 2 units, second 
semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsycHOLOoGyY. (SCHUBE) A critical study of various 
theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnormality. 
Prerequisite: Course 130. 2 units, first semester. 


161. PsycHoBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some eminent figures of the recent past. 2 units, second semester. 


195-196. DrrecTteEp READING. (JENNINGS) Reading in selected problems, 
supplementing other offerings in the department. Individual work and con- 
ferences. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate major. Credit to be arranged, each 
Semester. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 130, 140, 
14.3, 145, 146, 150, 161, and 195-196. (See pages 61-64 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF ) Review and discussion of current literature on 
important psychological experiments and problems. Limited to senior and 
graduate psychology students. 2 units, each semester. 


236. REMEDIAL TECHNIQUES. (PEPPIN) Methods and materials for the reme- 
dial teacher, and the work of the school psychologist. Demonstration and work 
with laboratory techniques and clinic methods in diagnosis and treatment. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


241. CoUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (FAIRCHILD) A review of various approaches 
to therapeutic counseling of the individual, with special emphasis on the 
client-centered point of view. Supervised practice in various counseling meth- 
ods. Prerequisite: Course 131 and consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


247-248. CLINICAL PRACTICE. (FAIRCHILD) Supervised practical experience 
one afternoon each week in psychological clinics. Prerequisite: Consent of de- 
partment. 2 units per semester. 


251. VocATIONAL GUIDANCE. (coLE) ‘The principles and techniques of voca- 
tional guidance, together with practical experience in such work. Prerequt- 
site: Consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (COLE) The administration, scoring 
and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Course 145 with grade 
of A or B and permission of the instructor. 3 units, each semester. 


262. ProyECTIVE TECHNIQUES. (COLE) The theory and application of projec- 
tive techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Prerequisite: Courses 130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 2 units, first 
semester. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


*See page 66 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON, Chairman 
By Special Appointment: Mr. PETERSEN Dr. Greer, Lecturer 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum in 
this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to help 
him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspective for 
the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, wel- 
fare administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching in 
anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; (4) 
social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology and 
probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public administra- 
tion. 


mAJor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, the biological 
sciences, and History, following consultation with and approval of this 
department. Biblical Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recom- 
mended. Courses ordinarily required of all majors and used as the basis 
for their comprehensive examination are: 101, 102, 119, 123, 124, 154, or 
156, 157, 159, 164, and one course in statistics. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 61-64, for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


101. Man anp CuLrure (ANTHROPOLOGY). (GREER) ‘The origin of man 
and the origins of the races of man. The origin and development of cultures. 
Primitive economic, religious, and family institutions. The social life and 
relationships of man. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


102. ELEMENTs oF SocIoLoGy. (SHELDON) An introductory study of the sci- 
entific point of view in social relations including culture patterns, social struc- 
tures, the person and social groups, social interaction, social control, social 
institutions, and social change. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 
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119. THE Famizy. (PETERSEN) Historical development of the modern fam- 
ily; current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; effects of war on family stability. 3 units. Not given in 
1952-53- 


123. PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN. (GREER) A description of 
social and cultural processes in personality development. The formation of 
attitudes, interests, and deviant behavior. Comparative study of personality 
formation under different cultural conditions. Study of social factors related 
to personality disorganization and reorganization. (Attention is directed to 
Psychology 123 as a related course.) Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (SHELDON) A workshop or field project 
course. Processes of culture contact and effects of caste-class structures. Rele- 
vant problems are surveyed in the Los Angeles area. 3 units, or 4 units with 
project involving supervised field work as participant-observer in a commu- 
nity organization; first semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) A study of sociological and legal 
theories of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; 
juvenile delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and 
his relationship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison 
labor, education, and recreation. 3 units, second semester. 


140. History oF SocraL Work. (PETERSEN) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. Analysis of the development of 
private and public agencies in the broad field of health and welfare services. 
2 units, first semester. 


154. SoctaL CHANGE AND SocrAL ConTROL. (SHELDON) ‘The development of 
the organization of society. Agencies of social control and their activities. Dif- 
ficulties of social control due to the rapidity of social change. 3 units. Not 


given in 1952-53. 


156. AMERICAN SociAL ProBLEMS. (SHELDON) A survey of the major prob- 
lems in twentieth-century society related to individual, family, community, 
and world disorganization. A summary of American social reform movements. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, first sernester. 


157. COMPARATIVE SocIAL INSTITUTIONS. (SHELDON) Modern social institu- 
tions and organizations. Emphasis is placed on the institutional crisis due to 
the lag in social institutional development in relationship to the development 
of physical science. Open to sophomores by permission of the instructor only. 
2 units, first semester. 


259. Hisrory or SociaL THouGHT. (GREER) A seminar in the history of 
theory in sociology and anthropology. 2 units, second semester. 


162. PREPARATION ror MarRIAGE. (FREEMAN* AND STAFF) A course in prepa- 
ration for marriage including consideration of factors involved in mate selec- 
tion, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the plan- 
ning for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting 
lecturers. 2 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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163. SocrAL Worx AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (PETERSEN) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects will involve fieldwork under 
supervision with participant-observer functions gradually developed into so- 
cial research functions. 3 u7its, or 4 units with project, second semester. 


164. Human Ecotoey. (SHELDON) A study of the distributive aspects of hu- 
man relations. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban 
living. A survey of theories and field studies in the development of the mod- 
ern city. 3 units, second semester. 


165-166. Fretp Work. (PETERSEN) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing social 
work records, social histories, and presenting reports. A general survey of the 
fields and the problems of social work. 4 units per semester. 


195-196. DrrecTED READING. (SHELDON) Individual study under supervision, 
supplementing other departmental offerings, such as Archaeology, Peoples of 
the Pacific, Museum Methods, Linguistics, Child Welfare, Community Or- 
ganization, Regional Human Geography, etc. Elected only with approval of 
the major adviser. Registration ordinarily restricted to seniors and graduate 
students. Credit to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units, each semester. 


SPEECH 


Proressor Linps.ey, Chairman 
ProFeEssor FREESTONE Miss Lomparp, /nstructor 
Mk. Paxson, Instructor By Special Appointment: Mn. Pirrcs? 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the fields 
of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, radio broad- 
casting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broad- 
casting. 

All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at 
the upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college re- 
quirement by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are neces- 
sary, students are advised to elect Speech 115. 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from speci- 
fied related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the compre- 
hensive examination in each field will be based on twenty-four units from 
the following speech courses: 


PuBLic SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Eco- 
nomics 123 or 124; History 126 or 144. Mathematics 119; Political Science 
154, or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). 


Dramatics: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119-120, 
14.0; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
128 or 130, 152, 155; Physical Education 120 or 121, 122). 


Rapto: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 
(twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
152, 155; Mathematics 119; Political Science 165; Psychology 124; Soci- 


ology 159). 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107 or 108, 109, 111, 116, 119, 
128; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Educa- 
tion 126; English 128, 130, 152, 167, or 168; Psychology 123, 146). 


1Second semester only. 
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Because courses are given in alternate years the student should plan his 
schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shall 
be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 

Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1-2, 3, 4. 

Applicants for a Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts or a 
Special Secondary Credential in Speech Correction are expected to fulfill 
requirements as outlined on pages 66-67. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Bastc SPEECH. (THESTAFF) Vocal and physical skills in communication. 
Informational reading, speech structure and content, discussion techniques. 
2 units per semester. 


3. SPEECH Maxkinc. (LOMBARD) Practical speech making. The selection, 
arrangement and extempore presentation of original speech material. Types 
of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, entertainment. Prerequi- 
site: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4. OrAL READING. (LOMBARD) ‘Techniques of impression and expression in 
informative and interpretive reading: word meaning, grouping, emphasis, 
subordination, group motive, central idea. The relation of thought and emo- 
tion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


8. VocaBULARY STUDY. (FREESTONE) Wordsand their ways in English speech. 
Derivations, stems, roots, prefixes. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 
2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1-2. 


101-102. SPEECH aS PERSONALITY AND SociAL ADJUSTMENT. (FREESTONE) 
Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological tech- 
nique of modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality 
as conditioned by environment and the corollary process of reconditioning in 
effecting the integrated personality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE) Lecture and demonstration course in 
the nature and etiology of common speech defects, their organic and func- 
tional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech 116. 3 units, second semester. 


105-106. SprEcH CLINIC. (FREESTONE) One laboratory period per week for 
two semesters working with the correction of speech defects ranging from the 
ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stuttering and delayed 
speech. Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 


107. ADVANCED Pusiic, SPEAKING AND DEBATE. (LINDSLEY) Unity, coher- 
ence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis of sub- 
ject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. 3 units, first sernester of 
alternate years. 
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108. PERSUASION. (LINDSLEY) Analysis of action motives in securing audi- 
ence response. Application of psychological principles to the control of group 
behavior. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1952-53. 


109. OrAL INTERPRETATION. (LINDSLEY) Advanced course in literary inter- 


pretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the drama, short-story. 2 units, 
first semester. 


110. OrAL INTERPRETATION II. (LiNDsLEY) The principle of empathy in in- 
terpretive reading. The literary, biographical, philosophical and aesthetic 
approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 2 units, second 
semester. 


111. ACTING. (pAXxSoN) Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, 
pantomime, emotional expression and control. 3 writs, first semester. 


112A-D. ACTING AND Pray DireEcTING. (pAxsoN) Advanced principles of act- 
ing combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 111. 3 units, second 
semester. Either half may be taken separately. 


114. History oF THE THEATRE. (PAXSON) Historical review of the physical 
theatre. Standard theatre styles and their functional meaning. Influence of 
major production theories. Important personalities and their contribution. 
Practical experience in making working drawings and model sets. 3 urtits, sec- 
end semester. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY. (LINDSLEY) A specialized course in the vocal and 
physical skills requisite to effective platform delivery. 2 units, second semes- 
ter. Not given in 1952-53. 


116. CoMPARATIVE SPEECH. (FREESTONE) A specialized course in voice and 
diction. Speech variants and the evolution of standard speech. Use and appli- 
cation of phonetics. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


117. THEATRE THEORY AND PRrAcTICE. (PAxSON) Elementary principles of 
scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organization, with the phys- 
ical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 units, first 
Semester. 


119-120. Rapio BROADCASTING, (LINDSLEY) History and development of radio 
as a social institution. Commercial and educational aspects. Radio as a voca- 
tion. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. Oper to 
sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120; Speech 119. 
3 units per semester. 


421-122. Rapio PRoDUCTION AND DirEcTION. (LINDSLEY) Building the radio 
program; casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, sound effects, 
recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to 122: Speech 121. 
3 units per semester. 


123-124. Rapro WriTING. (LINDSLEY) Commercial and dramatic radio con- 
tinuity with special attention to the television script format. Demands of the 
professional market. Prerequisite to 124: Speech 123. 2 units per semester. Not 
given in 1952-53. 


125. TELEVISION. (PIERCE) ‘Television growth, development, organization 
and operation; televised broadcasts from the standpoint of studio operation. 
Demonstrations and observations in connection with planned visits to tele- 
vision studios. 2 units, second semester. 
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128. TEACHING OF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (LINDSLEY) An analy- 
sis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and methods 
in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 units, second semester. Not 
given in 1952-53. 


130. ForENsIc ACTIVITIES. (FREESTONE) Subject to the recommendation of 
the department, special credit may be earned by participating in extra-cur- 
ricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. Maximum 
of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 


140. Dramatic REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE. (PAXSON) Subject to the rec- 
ommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 


141-142. CREATIVE DrAmaTIcs. (PAXSON) Techniques in creating avenues of 
self-expression for children; the control of emotional outlets; the building of 
attitudes through social cooperation. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. DirecTep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 
108, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. (See pages 61-64 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (LINDSLEY, FREESTONE) ‘The genetic basis 
of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The social 
environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 
their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special de- 
fects. 4 units, first semester. 


202. ResEarcu Srup1zs. (LINDSLEY) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. THEsis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by 
the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the remain- 
der are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exer- 
cises general oversight of the college, determines its fundamental policies, 
supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional 
officers. 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


EC VLCC UREA, Berle oe ye ase clea hice aches che President 
Ricuarp W. Mituar...... First Vice-President and Assistant Treasurer 
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EET igh. he os alee es es 5s ds ks bh one Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 
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EucEeNE Carson Brake, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
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cog ay ol BPS dS er ear ee CSIC La Canada 
EMRE EL LOGG Gosos ck chee ev a bale ge aed 8 mse lee the ale Palmer, Alaska 
NV IVT LAN ice tjc ate wie Wu cieis gs sguavsce evs 8 te suena) a San Marino 
MET MIMET eINORRIS. o/c ops ahs olele vid a sie <ege vere wwe) © dusescestune San Marino 
UPRRMR CTT T ET ss vince aie si bo pints ie aay eae pum Santa Barbara 


*For the calendar year 1952. 
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Term expires 1954 


_RicHarp Barp ..... SOROS OY OO SO Somis 
Epwarb W. CARTER» 0.54). S/Alu wen wah b uieiebiyew cial ee Los Angeles 
Mps. IRENE TAYLOR HEINEMAN, LL.D. .............. ......Glendale 
GLEN FU) MELUNYSHERGER NO Ge u eke crcl taal ge at Sateen La Canada 
Joun K. Norturop, Sc.D. ......... $i eishe! g «i Sider he Los Angeles 
Term expires 1955 
P. MArtTin’ BARKER, DDE ay a eee EST aa San Marino 
ROBERT: J) HADDEN iis Us nok eee eee .... Pasadena 
WiuLiam Fe JOxGES [Riv ciecc uae ioes cio dk lee eesti hen San Marino 
Harouip GC. McCiennan eas oe Soke eee San Marino 
GRAHAM LEE STERLING, JR. 0. vei wis bos ee Los Angeles 
Term expires 1956 
KR. GL GARVER es a sia es sO oie hay San Marino 
Ropert G. CLELanp, Pa.D LL.D. Darr iD). ., . eee Pasadena 
Mrs. Eucrip W.McCBRIng: sco) yietik ee ee Greenwich, Conn. 
Miss “ANNE VIUMPORD oo. soo). el ally noe gk Los Angeles 
Mes... James G. NEWCOMB:{)) (00.0. (50h Oe Pasadena 
Mas. Hatuert THORNE oi. Gi oy ee i Pasadena 
Term expires 1957 
Mrs, NORMAN CHANDLER! Oo. . 0.45 loots ete oo | Sierra Madre 
DAN SS HAMMACK yu e)atc cidwie, Wie toute arene ne oe en South Pasadena 
RAymMonp G;RENYON 6.00 0 Pe a rele San Marino 
Frank iN; RusHe i fie ca ee da eer South Pasadena 
Mrs, Marnarp J. Tou )sicsdee). ete. ie) ee Los Angeles 
Douc.as WRIGHT, JR, PH.D. 6) ed) « oe San Marino 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1953 


AnkTHuURN. Youne, Pa.D. ULI i. ies «sya tae San Marino 


Term expires 1954 
C. BERNARD COOPER 24407. Jas ack WON ee os ee Pasadena 


Bruce Mo Lawson) reece Pee eS Alhambra 


The President of the college, Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D., LL.D., is an 
ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees. 
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Board of Trustees 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Dr. Cleland, Mr. 
Hadden, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Millar, Mrs. Newcomb. 

Development: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Carver, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Millar, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Sterling. 


Faculty and Studies: Dr. Cleland, Chairman; Dr. Blake, Bishop Bloy, Mr. 
Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mrs. Heineman, Miss Mumford, Dr. Wright. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Carver, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Norris, Mr. 
Rush, Dr. Arthur N. Young. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Joyce, Miss Kellogg, Mr. Norris, Mr. Northrop, Mrs. 
Thorne, Dr. Wright. 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Dr. 
Buell, Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Huntsberger, Mr. Lawson, Mrs. Thorne, 
and Dr. Wright. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Huntsberger, Mr. 
Schauer, Mr. Sterling. 


Library: Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. Mc- 
Bride, Miss Mumford, Mr. Northrop. 


Nominations: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Dr. Cleland, Mr. 
Hadden, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mrs. Toll. 


Staff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Ham- 
mack, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Rush, Dr. Arthur N. Young. 


Religious Life: Dr. Cleland, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Bishop Bloy, 
Mrs. Heineman. 


Student Interests: Mr. Huntsberger, Chairman; Mr. Cooper, Mr. Law- 
son, Mrs. Newcomb, Mr. Sterling, Mrs. Thorne, Mrs. Toll. 


*For the calendar year 1952. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1952-53 


Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 
officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, PH.D: LL.D, i245... 2.200 eee President 
GLENN 8. DUMEE, PHN hanes eiicm ote tetee cee Dean of the Faculty 
Frep Frencs McbainyaA Bent dennis. ee a Comptroller 
L. Taurston HarsHMAN, A.B. .........-00: Assistant to the President 
Este. May Smiraies, MUA 5 2). os wotlk 5 aa a ene Dean of Women 
BENJAMIN Hays CULLey, Ea.D? 5.00 02. oe. ee Dean of Men and 
Director of Student Aid 

FLORENCE Norma BRADY A.B2s ao Registrar and 
Secretary of the Faculty 

Lew WALLACE BowMaANn, B'S... 0 ie. Director of Admissions 
GILBERT BRIGHOUSE, PH.D............... Director of Graduate Studies 
KENNETH OLIVER, PEO U4 Gs = dee ieee Acting Director of Graduate 
Studies, First Semester 

RicHarp EH REAtTHS PH.D! s260 en Director of the Summer Session 
EvrzABETH JOHNSTONE McCoy, M.S... ..... 05 . << os oe Librarian 
Hunert C. Nosie, M.A. D.D. Sic iat. st. 0 Chaplain 
JANET BS. tort, Ai Biiaae pus k Manager of Residence, Office Manager, 


and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
Paut H. Davis, A.B., E.E. ..Consultant on Public Relations and Finance 
LAURENCE RussELL Coon, M.A. . . Director of Publicity and Publications 


Rosert Louis SHAFER, M.S. .......... Director of Alumni Activities 
LEOnETTINGER) ABO eid Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 
AmMANI! GREAGER ABO. ots ball nasi er mete Manager of Bookstore and 
Manager of Student Activities 

Henry HAnorn Hare A.B oe ee Superintendent of Buildings 
and Construction 

Prat E. CouLren A (Bias ie aay ate Superintendent of Grounds 
Crancy Morrison, B.S. .......... Manager of Freeman College Union 
CHARLES SCHLEGEL, A.B. ......5...45. Graduate Manager of Athletics 
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FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the 
first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1952-53. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(7) on leave of absence for first semester only; (?) on leave of absence 
for second semester only; (*#) appointment for first semester only; 
(>) appointment for second semester only. 


ArTHUR GARDINER Coons (1927) ..... woe... President of the College and 


Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph. D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 
1946, Lewis and Clark College; ELD: 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona 
ollege. 
GLENN S. DUMKE (1940) ....... Dean of the Faculty and Professor of History 
A.B., 19388; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California at Los Angeles. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


WILLIAM WILSON ANDERSON (1924) ........ Director of Athletics, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


DELANO OTILLMAN BABCOCK (1952)... 006500 cc eenes Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages 
A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949, University of California at Berkeley. 


RETO MOARNES (4050) (00.6% 'e eeu ss es Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 


GaBRIELE VONMUNK BENTON (1952) ....Lecturer, Department of Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna, Austria. 


JAMEs GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) ......----: Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

Jos—EpH Harotp BirMAN (1949)........--00-> Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology, 

SERMON SEROY GOLLMAN (1936) ......00.00 002 ee eee ns Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1938, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology, 

MEE DURANT DEY: (1030) Wo. 2c eee eee cad eee Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., 1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute 
of Technology. 
BPGEHEORIGHOUSE (1038) 3... 6.652 scceecsene . .Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Graduate Studies 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Iowa. 


Rocrer K. Burke (1947)......----- Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 
Benes NO BUTT (1046) oo ee ee Assistant Professor of Romance 


Languages, and Audio-Visual Coordinator 
B.S., 1929; M.A., 1936, University of Washington. 


14.7 


Faculty 


RogEert (GLass.CLELAND (40912) i.e) eee anne ee Professor of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; LL.D., 1941, Coe 
College; Litt.D., 1948, Occidental College. 

DAvip COLE CiGA7 Tien ce enn eee nee Assistant Professor of Psychology 

and Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


Ropenrt P.\Corrien- (1952)! 05 ee aloes oe Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1942, Reed College. 

Arsen CROISSANT: (9027) oul ae wlae seer Associate Professor of English 
A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 

BENJAMIN Hays CULLEY (1943 sie pu ee a ee Dean of Men and 


Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1984; M.Ed., 1986; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


JoHN. DAVIS'(1950) | 0 02S. Ns eiens Assistant Professor of Vertebrate Zoology 
and Assistant Director, Moore Laboratory 
A.B., 1937, Yale University; Ph.D., 1950, University of California. 


Roy, DENNIS (10250700 s seitee eet ee eras Instructor, Department of Physical 
Education and Coach of Football and Swimming 
A.B., 1933, Occidental College. 


LAURENCE DE-RYCKE (1943))5 5.25 2 + eee ear Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 


CHARLES JOHN /FALK (C1052). 245). os ees Associate Professor of Education 
Diploma, 1923, St. Patrick’s College and Seminary; S.T.B., 1924; S.T.L., 1925; S.T.D., 1926, 
Urban University, Rome. 

Row WS PAIRCHRILDIVLORO) 2st Galea aie Assistant Professor of Psychology 


A.B., 1943, University of California; B.D., 1946, San Francisco Theological Seminary; M.A., 1947, 
University of Chicago. 


HAZE ELIZABETH PYELD (1927) 05... varus cll oi ene Professor of Biology 


A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California. 


*AusTIN E, Fire (1946) ........ Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
on military leave; Assistant to the Professor of Air Science and Tactics 


A.B., 1934; M.A., 1935, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1939, 
Stanford University; Major, U.S.A.F. 


MARGERY FREEMAN (1940) «1.5.0.0 00020000 Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ....---.eeeeeeeees Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


Orvari Mi FRODSHAM \(1950 Mies ic ee anid are iy Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1938, University of Redlands. 


Gynit’ Ki Grayn 1946) asi an une eotie clever te Professor of Philosophy 


A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, University of 
London; M.A., 1932; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 


ROBenT GRoss (1940) Oe a ot eee ek ee ee Professor of Music 
Diploma, 19382, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


Oscoop Handy. (1023 Js sees is ae Rae eee eee aie Norman Bridge Professor 
of Hispanic American History 


A.B. 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1918, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, University 
of California. 
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LuTHER B. JENNINGS (1949) ......... Instructor, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 

MeO MINSON (1047) osc cl ee eds Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938; M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 

TESS Ta 1) BR a Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State College; M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

GrorcGE Payton JonDAN (1946) ........ Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education, Coach of Track and Assistant Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


PeNestINE ADELE KINNEY (1925) ..3.....0... 000008 Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 

MIAREY ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1035) 20... 0 00. cee ee ot Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 

Sere OISLAES (1950)... oc ce ss Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., 1933, Indianapolis College; B.S.Ed., 1941, Indiana University; M.A., 1950, Montana State 
University. 

renner SAMUEL KURTZ (1940) occ eck ee lees Professor of English 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 19383; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 
University. 

GF GOA O20 clk certs ake eotia Eis Cine o's wie’ s Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1985, Brown University. 

Dame, GAMBERT (1048) oes eee ee Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1939, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

Moen UAT LAURIDSEN (1046) 22.0.0. le et Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

Mranees PREDERICK LINDSLEY (1023) 4. ..... 000 cee tees Professor of Speech 


A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1982, University of Southern California. 


MANOR OMBARD (1051) 2... 68. tc ee ee Instructor, Department of Speech 
B.A., 1949, University of California at Santa Barbara; M.A., 1950, University of Oregon. 


ANNETTE PETERS LYNCH (1951) .......4-- Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1944; M.A., 1946, Indiana University. 


ELIzABETH JOHNSTONE McCuoy (1924) ..Librarian and Instructor in Library 
A.B., 1918, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


Muets.E, WicCUNE (1951)........ Instructor, Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Raymonp Goss McKELvey (1939) ......------ Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


JoHN Wititiam McMenamin (1946) ......... Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


Donatp Harotp Marvin (1949) .....---- Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 


Poon-Kan Mox (1944) ..Visiting Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 


Meteene Pe WLOORE (1950) 4)... 0s eee eee Research Associate and Director, 


Moore Laboratory of Zoology 
oy 1908, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 1949, Occidental 
ollege. 


FREDERICK CLIFTON NEFF (1950) ......---- Assistant Professor of Education 
B.Se., 19385; M.A., 1941, Ohio State University; Ed. D., 1950, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


Loren S, NIcKELs (1951) ......--2 ee ees Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
B.A., 1938, Fresno State College; Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A.F. 
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Hupert C. Nose (1944) ...... Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1931, Columbia 
University; D.D., 1950, University of Dubuque. 


KEenwere OLIVER C1046) ,c0.. be qe len ee et a Professor of English 
A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1939, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


‘¢ 

Omar M. Paxson (1950) ...... Instructor, Department of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 

Constance IV PERKINS (1047) %. is va eee ee Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 19385, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 

Roy G. PETRIE} (10609) pie snes ee cle ee Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1935, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 

Jon PoINDEXTER 1052) 4) Veen hee ene Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1989; Ph.D., 1943, Stanford University. 

RicHarbD Frost REATH (1947) ......+. Associate Professor of Political Science 


and Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1938, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


Morton S. Roberts (1949) .. Assistant Professor of Mathematics and Physics 
A.B., 1948, Pomona College; M.Sc., 1949, California Institute of Technology. 


7Joun Epwanp:Ropxs (1950)... Eee Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., 1948, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, 
Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 
bANpDREW FRANK ROLLE (1952) ..... ME Rae Re ....By Special Appointment, 
Department of History 
A.B., 1943, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


RAYMOND MARTIN SELLE (1023). .y eh eel Maes ate Professor of Biology 


B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1934, University of 
Southern California. 


Paut MILLARD SHELDON (1950) ........... Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 
Craus RAYMOND SIMPSON (1951) ...-ceeeees Assistant to the Professor of Air 


Science and Tactics 
A.B., 1950, University of Southern California; Captain U.S.A.F. 


GERALDINE SMITH (1052) vies 0s da ee een Instructor in Physical Education 
B.S., 1951, Utah State Agricultural College. 

Brsiz MAy SMITHIES (1044) .'yotouet alee Wee sae .....-Dean of Women 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 

Jacos A. STOCKFISCH. (1951) 0... Ue ie coun Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1947, Pomona College; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Berkeley. 

Howarp S. SwAN (1934) .....-2-..000- James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M.A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 

Richard He Swirt, JR 164099 ee coi ines Gane Assistant Professor of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. 

EVELYN FLacc THOMPSON (1944) .........00- Assistant Professor of English 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 

Ricwarp Li THoMPsONiC1On1) sme te 4 ee eee Assistant to the Professor of 


Air Science and Tactics 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 


Canu FREDERICK TRIEB (1928) ...........-. Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 19438, 
Stanford University. 
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Patricia McGrato WHITE (1942) .........0000. Instructor, Department of 
Physical Education 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. 
Wiu1aM RosBert WINANS (1949) ........-. Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1941; M.A., 1943, Wesleyan University; Ph.D., 1949, University of California. 


MUON VERT (4040) oi ose oe cece es Instructor, Department of Philosophy 
A.B., 1947, Oklahoma City University; M.A., 1948, University of Colorado. 


RE ER ENGILOAD Ly ole aie sa oo oy chee eels ehale'hule « oe scarlet Professor of Art 
A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University, 


PART TIME FACULTY 


Gaspar CisNEROS BARNETTE (1951) ........ By Special Appointment, Audio- 


Visual Department 
B.S., 1935, University of Washington. 


LInuian Biarr (1950) ....By Special Appointment, Department of Education 
Ed.B., 1941, University of California at Los Angeles. 
BraNCHE DROCKLEBANK. (1935) 0.00. ce ooo Gitaowlelgie’ ul CQCILET, OF tani 


Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 
OLIvEeR CarLson (1950) ....By Special Appointment, Department of English 


Davin E. CRAIGHEAD (1948) .........ee eee ees AED Seer da Teacher of Organ 
B.Mus., 1946, Curtis Institute of Music. 

Harnoip GEBHARDT (1942) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 

BeOTmMALLBN GREER (1082) 2... 86a ee ee. Lecturer, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1946, Baylor University; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 
MGHARD FAARSH (1041) vo. 05d. 0. eee. Lecturer, Department of Psychology 

A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 
Be POCA INIGHT FIATHAWAY (19647) 2... 00s cccec en nsdecene Teacher of Cello 


Cellist, 1928-40, San Francisco Symphony; 1943-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Hatitock Brown HorrMan (1952) ........Lecturer, Department of English 
A.B., 1941, Kenyon College. 


ANnvREW KaLPASCHNIKOFF (1948) ......Zecturer, Department of Languages 


Lycee, Janson de Sailly, Baccalaureate and Master’s degrees in Law, Sorbonne, 1910; Doctor, 
Ecole des Sciences Politiques, Paris, 1911; Doctor in International Law, Moscow University, 19138; 
Graduate, Imperial Russian Diplomatic School. 


BREE IEE ENTZ (1051) fo) ois'ns och ace delneeecdacees ...leacher of Oboe 

MircHeyt Lurie (1951) ..... te SAE le On a ae Mal atat st) Save uals Teacher of Clarinet 
Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 

Mark FrepericK MEIER (1952) .....2.eeeeeeees By Special Appointment, 


Department of Geology 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951, State University of Iowa. 


bBruce H. Perrin (1950) .......... veeceesess. BY Special Appointment, 
Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 


Joun E. Petersen (1949). .By Special Appointment, Department of Sociology 
A.B., 1932, Wagner College; B.Th., 1935, Luther Seminary; M.S., 1947, Columbia University. 


bEpear C. Pierce (1950) ....By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, University of Michigan. 
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Necera He Prickr.(4046 Witenes se uaue sae eee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
Los Angeles State Normal School. 


aPURCELL SCHUBE (1946) ....... Ps ea Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
B.S., 1927; B.M., 1929; M.D., 1930, University of Cincinnati. 


Enwinald. SNIDER (1047) ) pci cn te hee Oe eee By Special Appointment, 
| Department of Education 
A.B., 1924, University of California; M.A., 1926, University of Southern California. 


Dororey BATTEY STRIFE (41040) 4, ei ee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. 


DAvip- ALFRED LHOMAS., (41051) io) ©. Wo) wnt De ea By Special Appointment, 
Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; LL.B., 1948, Harvard University. 


Max ALBERT TRUESCORFF (1948) ........-00 eee eee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris. 


AUBE TZERKO)(108 8) % oy oie «bc oil Gait tae eel Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 


FACULTY EMERITUS 
Wituram Gorpon BELL (1909)...Professor of Romance Languages, Emeritus 


B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


ELBERT EpDwIN CHANDLER (1909) .......... Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


A.B., 1891, William Jewell College; LL.B., 1898, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University 
of Chicago. 


GrorGE MarTIN Day (1923) «2.0... 000. ees Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1931, University of Southern California. 


WattTerR EARLE HARTLEY (1926) ....Professor of Organ and Theory, Emeritus 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


Hueu Sears LowTHER (1924) ...Professsor of Classical Languages, Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. 


JosrepH Amos PIPAL (1911) ....... Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 


James HUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) ......... Professor of Education, Emeritus 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919)..... Professor of Biology and Geology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1918; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


BENJAMIN BASTELTER (1924). ous es Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1918, Cornell University. 


Martin JAMES STORMZAND (1926) ........ Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University 
of Chicago. 


ETHED/DAYLON (19260)0,0)2 baie Associate Professor of German, Emeritus 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 
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Faculty 
FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1952-1953 


Admissions: Brady, Bowman, Brantley, Culley, Dumke, Fairchild, Kirkpat- 
rick, Smithies 


Advisory: Coons, Culley, Dumke, McMenamin, Reath, Smithies, Swan 


Assembly: Noble, Birman, Coons, Dumke, Gross, Jones, Lauridsen, Lindsley, 
Lombard, Paxson, A.S.O.C. Representative 


Athletics: Hardy, Anderson, Bickley, Culley, Davis, Dennis, Freestone, Jen- 
nings, Jordan, Kirkpatrick, Nickels, Selle 


Audio-Visual: Butt, Bickley, Birman, Burke, McMenamin, Poindexter, White, 
Young 3 


Counseling: Smithies, Brady, Brantley, Cole, Fairchild, Falk, Freestone, Kin- 
ney, Petrie, Selle, Snider 


Curriculum: Lindsley, Bickley, Birman, Bollman, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, 
deRycke, Dumke, Gloyn, Hardy, Johnson, McKelvey, Oliver, Petrie, Selle, 
Sheldon, Swan, Trieb, Young 


Faculty Discussion: Johnson, Dumke, Fife, Kurtz, McMenamin, Marvin, Neff, 
Reath, Stockfisch, Swift, Thompson 


Faculty Interests: Kinney, Barnes, Dumke, Freestone, Frodsham, Lambert, 
Lauridsen, McCune, Mok, Neff, Swift 


Foreign Students Advisory: Rodes, Benton, Butt, Croissant, Fife, Lake, Lynch, 
Mok, Perkins 


Graduate: Oliver (first semester), Brighouse (second semester), Brady, Brant- 
ley, deRycke, Dumke, Lindsley, Petrie, Swan 


Health: Trieb, Dr. Anderson, Burgar, Field, Hamilton, Jordan, Klafs 


Library: Kurtz, Davis, Gloyn, Lambert, McCloy, Roberts, Stockfisch, Wyett, 
Young 


Mer’s Interests: Culley, Anderson, Babcock, Dennis, Frodsham, Hardy, Klafs, 
Nickels, Roberts 


Religious Interests: Noble, Freeman, Kirkpatrick, Lambert, Paxson, Thompson 
Rhodes Scholarship: Kurtz, deRycke, Dumke, Gloyn 


Scholarships and Student Aid: Freestone, Bowman, Brady, Collier, Culley, 
deRycke, Dumke, McLain, Rodes, Smithies, Wyett 


Student Conduct and Scholarship: Dumke, Bowman, Brady, Culley, Gloyn, 
Jennings, Lake, Lindsley, Noble, Reath, Smithies 


Student Life: Culley, Croissant, Hoit, Johnson, Lake, Perkins, Reath, Smithies, 
Thompson, Winans, A.S.O.C. Representative 


Summer Session: Reath, Brady, Butt, Dumke, Freestone, McKelvey, Oliver, 
Petrie, Sheldon, Trieb 


Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Lynch, McCloy, Smith, White 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS, 
DEGREES, HONORS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1951-52 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Men Women Total 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Men Women Total 


Graduates \.. vines noes 79 4A 120 
SONIOS ya bie UR oie 178 102 280 
Juniors eae ete ee ee 178 99 277 
SOPMOMOLES ins sie se 160 122 282 
Freshmen (ws vehicle ties 172 150 322 
Specials, is cet aele cwieets a1 10 31 
OTAL evciasieens asthe 788 524 1312 


Total Number Individuals Registered 
Regular Sessions 1951-52 i> Po. tls eae aime 
SuMUMer Session 4951/4 ese fee's dacelem tele pb Ae ee ane 


Less duplication of Summer Session Students in 
either regular session 1951-52 ..........--ssee00- 


Net Torar—July 1951-June 1952 ............000. 


81 40 

177 97 

169 102 

158 123 

154 136 

14, 6 

753 504 

PAT aye 868 556 
Crees ue 207 226 
1165 782 

DG, ae ok 135 60 
A ce ae 1030 722 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1951-52 


Doctor of Divinity 
George West Barrett 
Francis Lory Bennetts 


Albert Myron Nichols 


Doctor of Laws 
Norman Glass Shidle 


Doctor of Science 
Lee A. DuBridge 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1951-52 


Master of Arts 


Ray Jeffrey Alvarez 
Donald N. Armstrong 

W. Wayne Barney 

Claire Lois Bechter 

Laura Jean Chase 

Thomas Hubbard Clements, Jr. 
Jack Hale Coffelt 

John William Douthit, Jr. 
Francis George Franciscus 
Robert T. Franklin 
Roderic Warren Gilstrap 
Shirley Herbig . 
Granville William Hume 
William H. Jones 
Rosemary Anne Lane 
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Anne Paget Martin 
Horace John Martinez 
Louise Bauer Miller 
Robert Haskell Oyler 
David Petrocchi 

E. Kenneth Sanner 
Don B. Schroeder 
Antone WV. Service 
Glenn Pearman Smith 
George Jerry Soyka 
David Oliver Thorsen 
Gilbert De Ryther Totten 
Aare Truumaa 
Charles Clark Vernon 
Frank L. Wiefels 


124 
274 
271 
281 
290 

20 


1257 


14.24, 
523 


1947 


195 
1752 


Bachelor of Arts 


Albert Eugene Acton 
Robert Morris Adams 
Terpsy Afatzanes 

Errol C. Allan 

Ralph Brewster Allison 
Robert Van Altheuser 
Lawrence Walter Altruda 
Donald Hill Anderson 
James Nelson Anderson 
Richard Victor Anderson 
Robert Leo Anderson 
Robert Eugene Ashford | 
Donald William Avant, Jr. 
Marilyn June Avery 
Bergetta Bailey 

Donovan T. Ballard 
Norman Anthony Barakat 
Carol McNulty Barnes 
John Baird Barnes 
Patricia Ann Barraclough 
Richard Bauer 

George Winwood Beards 
Sherwood Dean Beck 
Clara Marie Bickford 
Kenneth William Bills, Jr. 
Dorothy Joyce Blackwell 
Jack Meredith Bobinette 
Faith Ellen Bockius 

Fred T. Boice 

Leland Wesley Bonar 
Richard Edgar Boss 

Olivia Yardley Bowditch 
Barbara Ann Bowman 


Neil Albert Bradley 


Garrett Reed Breckenridge, Jr. 


Frank Webb Bruner 
Geraldine Bryson 

Richard Nelson Burt 
Howard G. Buswell 

Jack Alfred Butt 

William Wraith Carstens 
Marjorie Jane Carter 
Wilber Albert Chaffee, Jr. 
Robert Merril Clarno 
Gertrude Wilma Cline 
James L. Coffelt 

Joal Dale Cohee 

Boyd Ward Collins 
Donald Paul Condit, Jr. 
Arthur Gardiner Coons, Jr. 
Ralph Donald Cornuelle 
Clark L. Cox 

Irene Blanche Cruze 
Mary Jacquelyn Cuni 
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Degrees 


John Mearns Custer 
Dorothy Anne Davis 
Richard Burke Deaver 
Harold Spivey Dennis 
Marjorie Esther Denton 
Robin L. De Vour 

Joann Dirckx 

Clifford Eugene Ditto 
Herbert Warren Dohemann 
Harry Dorsey, Jr. 
Frederick Earl Dougherty 
Fotine J. Drulias 

James Arthur Drummond 
Francis James Duke 
Charles W. Duncan 
Paula Rae Duncan 
Robert Marden Dunlap 
Chukwuemeka Ebo 
William Otto Ehmig 
David Allen Ehrenfeld 
Ronald Harvey Ekins 
Joan Hemborg Eldred 
John Ed Elliott 

George F. Ellison, Jr. 
Joyce Lee Erickson 
Gilbert Espinosa 
Barbara Mae Evans 
William Oren Evans 
Louis Farlan, Jr. 

John Villers Farnsworth 
Richard V. Fisher 
Carolyn Floyd 

Lloyd Stanley Fountain 
Robert Russell Franck 
Richard Talbot Frank 
Robert Charles Frazer 
Pauline E. Fredericks 
Mary-Love Friend 
Shirley Jeanne Gallardo 
Gloria Margaret Getts 
Gail Glass 

Frank L. Goddard 

Ellen Jeanine Goebel 
Richard L. Golden 
Wesley Sterling Goodrich 
Joan Mantle Haefliger 
Duane Lee Hall 

Walter George Hamilton 
Carlton Harper Hand 
Martha Edna Harris 
Zeph J. Harrison 
Richard Blake Harvey 
Robert Walter Harvey 
Edward F. R. Hearle 


Degrees 


George Robert Henriksen 
Hal Don Hichborn 
Gerald Thacher Hills, Jr. 
Mary Elizabeth Hockett 
Kenneth Myron Hoffman 
John Edward Holcomb, Jr. 
Fred Lower Houghton 
Edith Amelia Howard 
James O. Hulin 

Edward John Hummel, Jr. 
Helen Eaton Imrie 
Shunichiro Ito 

Edwin W. Jackson 

John Aron Jansen, Jr. 
Luella Jenkins 

John Rich Jesson 

Erma Jean Johnson 
George Leroy Johnson 
Henry E. Johnson, Jr. 
Hilda-Anne Johnson 
Sylvia Mary Kacewicz 
Richard Lee Kehne, Jr. 
William Clay Kellogg 
Robert Perry Kernott 


Raymond Wilbur Kleinknecht 


Robert Edward Knox 
Donald H. Lage 

John Kenneth Lawrence 
David Armour Ledbetter 
Patricia Armstrong Levin 
Jose Guinsburg Lew 
Pamela Lewis 

Ann Koover Libbey 

Tama Ruble Lockwood 
Robert Scott Lytle 

Gerald Edward McCluskey 
Leeanne Gwynne MacColl 
Jean Ishbell MacCormick 
Walter Byron Mchibben 
Jacqueline Lee Manning 
Steve J. Markovich 
Charles Robert Marshall 
Douglas Wray Martin 
Kikuko Matsumoto 

Robert John Meeker 
Kathryn A. Menaul 
Elaine V. Merk 

Carolyn Lee Miller 
Cynthia Ann Miller 
James Henry Miller 
Robert Archie Miller 
Bernice Ann Mitchell 
Rosemary Mixon . 
LaVonne Dale Moore 
Barbara Covington Mudge 
Patricia Elizabeth Murphey 
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Donald Keith Murray 
Celia Anne Nelson 
Millard Tarsten Nelson, Jr. 
Albert Earl Nichols 
Peter Elefterios Nisotis 
Robert Alfred Noel 

Mary Louise Odom 
Donald Andrew Oleson 
Caroline H. Ord 
Phyllis-Emily Overholt 
Archibald Palma, Jr. 
Joanne Cragin Parker 
Verlene Veda Parker 
John Franklin Parkhurst 
Milton M. Patterson, Jr. 
Keith Warner Paulson 
Patrece Peden 

Marilyn Brown Peppin 
James Stuart Place 

Mary Helen Pollock 
Ralph Benajah Potter, Jr. 
Philip E. Pratt 

Stephen Greenleaf Prichard 
Beverly Ann Probst 
Carol Frances Rapson 
Nelson Arthur Rasmuson 
Mildred Louise Reeb 
Richard Edward Reeve 
John Henry Reynolds 
Ann T. Riccardi 

Spencer Morgan Rice 
William George Richmond 
Henry Murle Rizer, Jr. 
Carol Grace Roberts 

Paul Wilson Robinson 
Joseph Rotella, Jr. 

Joseph Rubio 

Richard E. Rush 

Alton Lugton Safford 
Sally Ann Saint 

Edward Saraffian 

Lyman F. Scheel, Jr. 
Philip Lewis Schlegel 
George C. Scholl 
Katherine Cascio Schonfeld 
Frederick Ernest Schults 
Elizabeth Grace Seymour 
Richard Douglas Shivers 
Harold Slane 

Frayne D. Smith 

Gene Michael Smith 
Helen Henderson Smith 
Rosanna Smith 

William Delos Smith 
Emilie Manns Smyth 
Clifford Redfield Sparrow 


Fay Spencer 
Herbert Stanford Speth 
Janet Miles Stafford 


Susannah Charlotte Stanko 
William Lewis Stanton, Jr. 


Roderic Guy Steiner 


Elizabeth Burrall Sterling 


Graham Lee Sterling III 
Hugh Maurice Stewart 
Kenneth Thomas Stinson 
Ronald Lex Stout 
William Kimbell Straw 
Clarence E. Stubert 


Ralph Howard Sturdevant 


Rae Clifford Sturm 
Barbara Dunlap Sweet 
Walter Aristo Swieda 
Marion Symmes 

Betty Mae Tangairian 
Sylvia Joan Taylor 
Norma Jean Tews 
Coreen Thorne 

Frank William Trump 
June Eloise Turnquist 


Degrees- Honors 


Kathleen Van Arsdale 
Richard Lowell Van Wagner 
Oscar Louis Vogel 

George Bernard Wall 
Douglas Keith Wallace 
Lloyd W. Waller, Jr. 
Robert Alexander Waller 
Joyce Elaine Walta 
Virginia Lee Watts 
Barbara Ruth Weis 

Don Lee Wells 

Charles Wendell Whitham 
Dorris May Williams 
John Leroy Williams 
Charles C. Wilson, Jr. 
Kenneth Harlan Wilson 
Joy Witwer 

William Owen Wood 
Joan Woodland 

Barbara Pangburn Woods 
Ian Frazer Young 

Don Raymond Zeller 
Jackie Ferry Ziff 

Preston Burt Zillgitt 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1951-52 


PROC EGIP OR VINE ia by cies ae eee 
TS TE RRS ng ae i ay 
MRC RIISOL SCIOTIC® ©. bo. ccc ccs eds velo alee 
DEO ATNG Hy Ct Se ise ly Hales sag e's 
RU MIORVOU YATES) vic bkclcs ss cee besien seas 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1951-52 
During the year 1951-52 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 


Phi Beta Kappa: 


Robert Leo Anderson 


Patricia Ann Barraclough 


Joal Dale Cohee 

John Ed Elliott 

Joyce Lee Erickson 
Mary Elizabeth Hockett 


Kenneth Myron Hoffman 
Elaine V. Merk 

Donald Keith Murray 
Marilyn Brown Peppin 
Carol Frances Rapson 
Mildred Louise Reeb 
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HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North 
Figueroa Street and Avenue 0; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; 
from Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado 
Boulevard west. 

The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard ‘““W” and 
the Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
Broadway in erin Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
Asbury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock “‘5” car line in 
Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system pas Pasadena. 

Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 
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A WORD TO PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 


A college catalogue must serve many pur- 
poses, but one of its most important functions 
is to give to prospective students and their 
parents information which will be helpful in 
choosing a college. A review of the Table of 
Contents on pages 6 and 7 will help you to 
locate such information as may be of special 
interest to you. If you do not find answers to 
questions which you may have in mind, please 
feel free to write to officers of the college as 
indicated inside the front cover of this bulle- 
tin. You are most cordially invited to visit the 
Occidental College campus whenever it may 
be convenient for you to do so. 
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EXISTING BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Johnson Hall of Letters 

Fowler Hall of Science 

Auxiliary Laboratories 

Swan Hall—Men’s 
Dormitory 

Alumni Gymnasium 

Women’s Gymnasium 

E. S. Field Building and 
Taylor Swimming Pool 

Patterson Athletic Field 

East Bleachers 

West Bleachers and 
Training Quarters 

Clapp Library 

Freeman College Union 

Target Range 

Thorne Hall 

Music Quadrangle 

Auxiliary Studios 

Orr Hall—Women's 
Dormitory 

Erdman Hall—Women’s 
Dormitory 

Haines Hall—Women’'s 
Dormitory 

Dean’s House 

Emmons Health Center 

Wylie Hall—Men’s 
Dormitory 

President’s House 

Campus House—Women’s 
Dormitory 

Comptroller’s House 

Hillside Theatre 

Morse Observatory 

Maintenance Shops 

Engineer's House 

Temporary Housing 

Moore Zoological Laboratory 

Alphonzo Bell Field 

. Tennis Courts 
1. Stewart-Cleland Hall— 

Men’s Dormitory 
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FUTURE BUILDINGS 


Dining Room Addition 
Addition to Alumni 
Gymnasium 
Art Building (Remodeled) 
Addition to 
Music Building 
Library Addition 
Mary Stewart 
Health Clinic 
Science Building 
Administration— 
Office Annex 
Men's Gymnasium 
Moore Laboratory 
(Library and Museum) 
Men’s Dormitory 
Addition to Haines Hall 
Administration Building 
Women’s Dormitory 
Communications Studio 
Chapel 
Athletic Field——Baseball 
Redwood Circle 
Future Tennis Courts 
Hillside Theatre Addition 
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COLLEGE CALENDAR 
1953-54 


FIRST SEMESTER 
SEPTEMBER 17, Thursday—SEPTEMBER 18, Friday: Registration. 
SEPTEMBER 21, Monday: Classes begin. 


Nov—eMBER 26, Thursday, through NovEMBER 29, Sunday: Thanksgiving 
Vacation. 


DECEMBER 19, Saturday, through January 3, Sunday: Christmas 
Vacation. 


January 15, Friday: Classes end. 


January 20, Wednesday, through January 28, Thursday: Final Course 
Examinations. 


SECOND SEMESTER 
FEBRUARY 4, Thursday—FeEsruary 5, Friday: Registration. 
Fresruary 8, Monday: Classes begin. 
Aprit 10, Saturday, through Aprit 18, Sunday: Easter Vacation. 
May 28, Friday: Classes end. 


May 31, Monday-Junr 1, Tuesday: Comprehensive Examinations for 
June and September Degree Candidates. 


JUNE 2, Wednesday, through JuNE 11, Friday: Final Course Examina- 
tions. 


JUNE 13, Sunday: Commencement. 


SUMMER SESSION, 1954 


JUNE 21, Monday-Ju.y 30, Friday, inclusive. 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 


Occidental is an independent, coeducational Christian College which 
offers a practical education in the liberal arts and sciences in a thorough- 
ly democratic environment where each student is stimulated to maximum 
self-development. 

Founded on April 20, 1887, in the City of Los Angeles, the develop- 
ment of Occidental has kept pace with the steady and substantial growth 
of the city in which it is located. In 1914, the college moved to its present 
campus of more than one hundred acres. This property originally was a 
part of the great San Rafael Rancho and the spirit of friendliness and 
hospitality which pervades the campus echoes the tradition of early Cali- 
fornia days. The area is now a residential section, free from downtown 
noise and confusion. However, Occidental faculty and students enjoy the 
advantages of life in a big city: proximity to famous libraries, museums, 
observatories, concert halls and technical, industrial and commercial 
centers. The college is located in a region of great promise in culture, in 
industry and in influence upon modern civilization. 

Throughout the sixty-six years of its development, Occidental has held 
closely to the fundamental objectives of its founders. Its program in 1953, 
as in 1887, is that of a purposely small Christian college dedicated to the 
development of young men and women of mental ability and good char- 
acter capable of taking an effective place in society. As stated in its origi- 
nal prospectus: “The aim of the College is to secure an education that is 
broad and thorough and to realizea culture that is practical and Christian” 

The educational plan of Occidental College provides for a balanced 
combination of general and specialized study. Opportunity is offered for 
the development of skills in communication through effective writing and 
speaking of the English language and for the mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living, of thought and of expression. An inte- 
grated understanding and appreciation of man’s cultural heritage in the 
social sciences, the natural sciences, the humanities, religion and phi- 
losophy results from the first two years of the undergraduate program. 
Through upper division work and, in some cases, graduate study each 
student is expected to develop competence in one or more specialized 
areas of knowledge. Opportunity is provided for gaining an understand- 
ing of the vocational or professional significance of each major offered in 
the college. Although Occidental is not a vocational school in any narrow 
sense, sound and thorough background for many professions and occu- 
pations is provided through workshops, field work, laboratories, intern- 
ships and a well-rounded school of teacher training. Occidental assumes, 
and the record of its graduates bears this out, that a liberal education, 
coupled with adequate preparation for making a living, provides the 
college graduate with abilities and insights which permit him to achieve 
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a higher degree of success than he would experience with mere technical 
or vocational competence. 

Perhaps the most practical aspect of what Occidental seeks to accom- 
plish through its teaching, through its various activities, and through its 
influence as a college community is to develop in its students strength of 
character, moral purpose and a well-adjusted personality as well as in- 
tellectual competence. A sincere attempt is made to emphasize the spirit 
of service and to help students live calmly and with perspective amid the 
many tensions of the modern world. 

No college can exist away from and unrelated to the society of which 
it is a part. Occidental hopes that its students may understand the forces 
which have led to the world as it is and that they may develop the vision 
of the world as it may be and the disciplines to work with their fellows 
to achieve the enduring gains possible at this particular time in the 
history of man. 

Occidental has long been recognized for its academic excellence. In 
1918 it was placed on the accredited list of the Association of American 
Universities and remained continuously on that highly selected list until 
the Association discontinued its accreditation function in 1948. It is on 
the accredited list of the Western College Association; its women graduates 
are accepted into membership in the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, and by authority of the California State Department of 
Education it has the right of recommending candidates for elementary, 
secondary and junior college teachers’ certificates. The Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa, one of seven chapters in California, was established at 
Occidental in 1926. 

A cordial and cooperative relationship exists at Occidental between 
faculty and students. The college has a faculty of about one hundred 
members chosen for their competence and their personal qualities. At the 
present time the undergraduate student body is limited to twelve hun- 
dred and the number of graduate students to approximately one hundred. 
Participation in student affairs, with a wide degree of responsibility 
placed in the hands of the students themselves, marks the extracurricular 
program of the college. Counseling concerning academic and personal 
affairs is informal and effective. Many student enterprises are conducted 
under the supervision of joint faculty and student committees. 

Occidental was founded by a group of Presbyterian ministers and lay- 
men and maintains the tradition and spirit of a non-sectarian Christian 
institution as called for in its charter. The college reports annually to the 
Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A. 
concerning both its financial condition and its academic program, even 
though not organically connected with that church. The college cordially 
acknowledges its gratitude to the church for its aid in many ways and ap- 
preciates the recognition accorded by the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.) 
for its character as a college of Christian ideals and service. 
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A college such as Occidental exists because of the confidence and sup- 
port of many people. The following list of presidents of Occidental College 
is presented as a reminder of the devotion and leadership of those who 
have served throughout the years in unifying the forces which have con- 
tributed to Occidental its strength and support. 


Dr:.S}Ho WEEDER ON OR PE Ae ae 1887-1891 
JOMSMcPHERRON I Peo cee ete re 1891-1894, 
Dr. ELBERT IN GONDID & 5 po teie ie hiss suscep ice kei ee 1894-1896 
REV. Je: Wi PAR ETD iss. wuts ol stone bale edd eh ane mene eare ka nie en 1896-1897 
Rev. Guy Wi WabswWoORTH s.u.).:) fe ibe 9-13 eee eta 1897-1905 
Dr. WiLL1AM STEWarT Younc (Acting President) ......... 1905-1906 
Dr. Jonn Wuirts BAER ee hy See ere Pe Gea 1906-1916 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burt (Acting President) ........... 1916-1917 
Dr. ‘SOLAS EVANS | «sic c.5 4.6 sige boniate seh of eer EI es ae ineae 1917-1920 
Dr. THomas Grecory Burr (Acting President) ........... 1920-1921 
Dr. REMSEN, DoBIiRp ‘wire eS eae Se eet 1921-1946 
Dr. Ropert G. CLELAND (Acting President) .. First Semester 1927-1928 
Dr. AnTHuR G. Coons (Acting President) ................ 1945-1946 
Dr. ARTHUR G, COONS..'. 2). . vals ss sc sehens Gone kee 1946- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CAMPUS 


Occidental College occupies a campus of one hundred twenty acres in the 
northeast section of Los Angeles, six miles from the City Hall and mid- 
way between the communities of Pasadena and Hollywood. The campus 
lies on the slope of a low range of hills, and the location of buildings and 
treatment of landscaping have been planned to take full advantage of 
this hillside situation. 

The present plant includes nineteen major buildings and several other 
structures, such as the Hillside Theatre, the Studio Annex, the Women’s 
Gymnasium, and the Athletic Stadium. A swimming pool, six tennis 
courts and three athletic fields provide ample recreational and athletic 
facilities. The buildings have been planned by Myron Hunt and H. C. 
Chambers, A.I.A., thus creating a unification of design which is harmo- 
nious and pleasing. 


CENTRAL CAMPUS 


THE CENTRAL QUADRANGLE was relandscaped in 1937 under a compre- 
hensive plan developed by Mrs. Beatrix Farrand, landscape consultant, 
and the college architects, with funds provided by Mr. Alphonzo E. 
Bell, ’95. 

JoHNsoNn Hatz is the gift of Mr. and Mrs. O. T. Johnson of Los Angeles, 
who are credited with various other generosities to the College. In John- 
son Hall are located the administrative offices, and approximately thirty 
faculty offices and classrooms. In the building is a chapel of Old English 
type, known as Alumni Hall, seating four hundred fifty. Erected 1914. 

Fow er Hatt, erected as a memorial to Eldridge M. Fowler of Pasa- 
dena by his daughter and grand-daughter, provides classrooms, labora- 
tories and offices for the science departments. The Calvin O. Esterly Me- 
morial Museum of Natural Science and the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection are also located in this building. Erected 1914. 

THe Mary Norton Ciapp Liprary is the gift of Mrs. Emma B. Norton 
in memory of her daughter, Mrs. E. P. Clapp. In addition to the reference, 
periodical and stack rooms, this building also provides a number of semi- 
nar rooms. Erected 1924. 

Tue Ropert FREEMAN COLLEGE UNION serves as a center for the social 
and hospitable side of campus life. In addition to a spacious banquet hall 
and dining room, it provides a tea room, soda and luncheon room, social 
rooms for men and women, student body offices and a faculty club room. 
This building also contains the central heating plant. About twenty 
friends of the college joined in the gift of this building. Erected 1928. 

HeiLen G. Emmons Memoriat is the gift of G. E. Emmons in memory 
of his wife. This building is a health center for the treatment of minor 
iulness. Erected 1936. 
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Tue Epwarp Hayes Morse Memortar OssErvatory is the gift of Mrs. 
Morse in memory of her husband. It consists of a 12-foot dome housing a 
15-inch reflecting telescope of the Newtonian type with electric driving 
mechanism. An 8-inch Cassegrain reflector, a 6-inch Newtonian reflector, 
and a solar telescope with motor-driven ceolostat complete the Morse col- 
lection of astronomical instruments. Erected 1944. 

THE RoBert T. Moore Lazoratory oF Zoooey is the gift of Dr. Rob- 
ert IT’ Moore and Margaret C. Moore of Borestone Mountain, Monson, 
Maine, as Trustees of the Orcutt and Margaret Trusts. This building 
contains the Robert T: Moore Collection of fifty thousand specimens of 
birds and mammals and has classroom and research facilities. Erected 


1951. 
THORNE HALL AREA 


BELLE WILBER THORNE HAtt, the college auditorium, was erected by 
Charles H. Thorne in memory of his wife. In addition to the auditorium, 
seating one thousand, the building provides a large stage, practice and 
rehearsal rooms for drama and choral groups, and other facilities for the 
Music and Speech Departments. The four-manual Skinner organ is the 
gift of Mr. and Mrs. Euclid W. McBride. Erected 1938. 

Tue Music BuiLpine, providing departmental offices, practice rooms 
and an organ studio, is in the form of a quadrangle adjacent to the Thorne ~ 
Auditorium. The building and its equipment are the gift of several friends 
of the college. Erected 1929. 


RESIDENCES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


JAmEs Swan HA tt, at the west side of the main quadrangle, is a residence 
hall for men, erected by Mrs. Frances B. Swan of Pasadena as a tribute 
to her husband. It accommodates seventy-five men. Erected 1914. 

Hersert G. Wy .iz HALx, a men’s residence named in honor of a gen- 
erous patron of the college and a member of the Board of Trustees, is a 
building which combines many modern features of student housing and 
provides rooms for seventy-five men. Erected 1940. | 

STEWART-CLELAND HatL, a men’s residence named in honor of Milton 
and Mary W. Stewart, generous benefactors of the college for a long 
period of years; and Robert Glass Cleland, ’07, Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 
Historian, Author, Professor of History, formerly Dean of the Faculty 
and Vice-President, and member of the Board of Trustees; his father, the 
Reverend Robert W. Cleland; his mother, Sallie Glass Cleland; his 
brother, T. Horace Cleland, ’03; and his wife, Muriel Stewart Cleland. 
This modern Building, incorporating the newest features of a campus 
residence, will house 14.2 men, a head resident and two graduate proctors. 
Erected 1953. 

Bertua Harton Orr Hatt, the first unit of the group of residences for 
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BY AUTHORITY OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
OCCIDENTAL RECOMMENDS CANDIDATES FOR ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE TEACHERS’ CREDENTIALS 


OCCIDENTAL FACULTY AND STUDENTS ENJOY MANY ADVANTAGES OF THE 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES YET THE CAMPUS, SECLUDED AND PEACEFUL, IS FREE 
FROM DOWNTOWN NOISE AND CONFUSION 


JOHNSON HALL OF LETTERS AND FOWLER HALL OF SCIENCE FACE THE 
CENTRAL QUADRANGLE 


STUDENTS AT OCCIDENTAL WORK CLOSELY WITH TOP-RANKING PROFESSORS 


ORR, ERDMAN AND HAINES HALLS FOR WOMEN ADJOIN ORR GARDENS, OCCI- 
DENTAL HAS ELEVEN RESIDENCE UNITS FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


OCCIDENTAL IS ONE OF THE FEW COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES SELECTED FOR 
ABLISHMENT OF A UNIT OF THE AIR RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING 
CORPS 


Campus 


women, was given by William Meade Orr in memory of his wife. This 
hall offers living quarters to sixty-five women. Erected 1925. 

GRACE CARTER ERDMAN HA tt, the second of the residences for women, 
was built in memory of the wife of Professor Pardee Erdman. It was made 
possible in part by gifts from Mrs. Calvin Pardee, Mrs. Charles R. Erd- 
man, Professor Erdman, and friends, and in part by a loan from endow- 
ment funds which is being amortized out of income. Erdman Hall accom- 
modates seventy women. Erected 1927. 

Haines Hau, built in honor of Mr. Francis Haines and Mrs. Mary 
Orr Haines, his wife, who have long been friends and close neighbors of 
the college, is the third of the residences for women. This building ac- 
commodates seventy-five students. Erected 1940. 

Campus House, built in 1922 and occupied for years by the President 
and later by the Dean of the Faculty is now serving the college as a 
women’s residence hall. ‘This building accommodates fifteen students. 

Auxiliary Women’s Residences are Armadale and La Casa, two pri- 
vate houses near the campus purchased by the college to serve as women’s 
residences. 

The Federal Public Housing Authority erected forty-two apartments 
on the campus for the use of married veterans and four units housing forty 
single men. Ownership of these units was transferred to the college in 
1948 under the McGregor Act. 

The State of California, in cooperation with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority, erected twenty-two apartments on the campus for married 
veterans. The college operates these buildings for the State. 


HILLSIDE THEATRE 


Tue Hinusiwwe Tueatre. The first unit of this structure is the gift of the 
Eagle Rock community, Mr. Alphonzo Bell, ’95, Mr. William Meade Orr, 
Mrs. Calvin Pardee, and other friends of the college. In the main it is 
Greek in design, but has a raised stage and a circular orchestral pit ap- 
proached by a stepped ramp. The theatre has a seating capacity of approx- 
imately five thousand, and is noted for its picturesque location and 
remarkable acoustic properties. Erected 1925. 


GYMNASIUM, ATHLETIC AND RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Tue ALUMNI GYMNASIUM, a reinforced concrete structure situated south 
of Patterson Stadium, provides a basketball floor and offices for the De- 
partment of Physical Education for Men. It was constructed from gifts 
by Alumni and Associated Students. Erected 1926. 

Tue E. S. Fretp Memoria BurLpine and the TayLor SwIMMING Poon 
complete the ensemble of the Alumni Gymnasium, providing locker 
rooms and an open-air steam-heated swimming pool. The pool is pro- 
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tected from cross-drafts by a roofed arcade. The pool was the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Hartley Taylor and their daughter, Mary Barbara Taylor, 
’29, and the Field Building honors Mr. E. S. Field, first president of the 
Board of Trustees. Erected 1930. 

THE WomeEN’s GYMNASIUM contains the usual facilities and equip- 
ment for Physical Education work for women. Erected 1922. 

Tue W.C. ParrERsoN STADIUM AND ATHLETIC FIELD, named in honor 
of a friend and trustee, was erected by Mrs. Patterson. The stadium has a 
seating capacity of five thousand five hundred, and provides a football 
field, baseball diamond, track, and other equipment and facilities for 
physical education and outdoor sports. Erected 1916. 

There are six TENNIs Courts on the campus, three of which are the 
gift of Mr. A. E. Bell, ’95, president of the Board of Trustees from 1938 
to 1945, and one the gift of A. C. Way of San Marino. 


ADMINISTRATION HOMES 


THE PrEsIDENT’s House, located above the women’s residence quad- 
rangle and adjacent to the Hillside Theatre, is of the California Monterey 
style of architecture. Erected 1932. 

A Residence for the Dean of the Faculty, of contemporary style of archi- 
tecture, occupies a site opposite the President’s House near the Hillside 
Theatre. Erected 1951. 

A RESIDENCE FOR THE COMPTROLLER occupies a hillside location adja- 
cent to the Hillside Theatre. It is of the California Monterey style of arch- 
itecture. Erected 1932. 


GENERAL 


Campus REGRADING, an extensive project converting eighteen acres into 
usable land for the men’s campus area, was completed early in 1947. Sites 
for a dormitory and a science building were provided. A baseball field 
and sites for three tennis courts were created in the large canyon by the 
use of the excavated earth as a fill. Approximately one-half the cost was 
a gift from Alphonzo E. Bell, ’95. 

Through the Federal Works Agency, eight all-metal prefabricated 
buildings of 1,000 square feet each were located conveniently and unob- 
trusively about the campus for auxiliary laboratory, classroom and shop 
purposes. These buildings are quite permanent in character and were pro- 
vided to aid in the training of veterans. Erected 1947. 

Gates. Three of the four entrances to the campus are marked by orna- 
mental gates erected by the following persons: 


Alumni Avenue—William Meade Orr. 
Westdale Avenue—Mrs. Mary C. Pardee. 
Ridgeview Avenue—Mr. and Mrs. Walter Van E. Thompson. 
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LIBRARY 


The Library of Occidental College contains over 100,000 volumes, about 
4,000 being added each year through gift and purchase. It receives 650 
periodicals by gift and subscription. It subscribes to the United Nations 
publications, and is a depository for both the United States Government 
and the California State Documents. 

The main collection is in closed stacks, open only to faculty, to graduate 
students and to selected upperclassmen. ‘There are three reading rooms 
and seminar rooms where classes may be conducted with the literature of 
a given field at hand. Although no departmental libraries are main- 
tained as such, the Carnegie Music Collection is housed in the Carnegie 
Room in Thorne Hall, mounted photographs in the Carnegie Art Col- 
lection are to be found in the Art Department, textbooks and curricular 
material in the Department of Education, and selected scientific journals 
are kept adjacent to the scientific laboratories where they may be used 
more effectively. 

Students may supplement the collection of the Library through the 
facilities of the many splendid libraries in the community, including the 
Los Angeles Public Library which contains over 1,900,000 volumes; the 
libraries of two universities and of an institution for scientific research 
which are available upon application to the Librarian; and the world 
famous Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, located in nearby 
San Marino. For those interested in technical research, arrangements 
may be made whereby the facilities of many special libraries of greater 
Los Angeles may be used by students of Occidental College. 


SPECIAL Liprary CoLLeEcTions include the following: 


The Carnegie Art Collection, presented to the Library by Elizabeth 
Clapp McBride of the class of 1919, contains over 2,000 large, mounted 
photographs of European works of art in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, etc., and a small working library in the history and practice of art. 
Established 1931. 

The Carnegie Music Study Equipment includes 1,000 phonograph 
records, a phonograph, nearly 300 music scores and a small working 
library of books on music. Established 1934. 

The Carnegie General Collection aggregates 3,800 books purchased 
through a fund of ten thousand dollars paid to Occidental College Library 
by the Carnegie Corporation during the years 1930-1935. 

Western Americana and Hispanic American historical materials form 
an important collection for reference and research comprising over 
twenty-five hundred volumes contributed by many friends. The Cleland 
Library of Hispanic American History was founded by action of the 
Board of Trustees in 1937. It includes the Robert W. Cleland Memorial 
Collection of Mexican History (1920), the Arthur H. Clark Collection of 
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Western Americana (1936), and the Max Hayward Collection of Cali- 
fornia History (1937). Further enriching this library in the region of 
the Pacific Southwest are books and periodicals purchased from a grant 
of funds from the Division of Humanities of the Rockefeller Foundation 
(1949-1953). Edwin W. Pauley contributed funds to purchase our most 
recent addition, a significant collection of over two hundred volumes of 
rare and unusual items relating to early expeditions and exploration in 
the Rocky Mountain and Far Western regions, augmented further by a 
group of over one hundred fifty books and maps given by Charles B. 
Voorhis (1952). 

Through the generosity of Dr. and Mrs. Elmer Belt, the Upton Sinclair 
Collection was added in 1951. It contains over five hundred and fifty 
volumes of Sinclair’s published works in original editions and in transla- 
tion, as well as critical works and many miscellaneous items. 

The Robinson Jeffers Collection. Approximately two hundred items 
now compose this collection of books, manuscripts, and photographs 
originally founded by a group of friends in honor of the poet, Robinson 
Jeffers, ’05, and enlarged to its present size and value through the 
patronage of Una Jeffers and the late Albert M. Bender. Established 1937. 

The Albert M. Bender Collection of Fine Printing consists of over one 
hundred examples from autographed and limited editions of noteworthy 
presses. Although items are included from other parts of the world, spe- 
cialization is in fine printing from private and institutional presses of 
California. Established 1938. 

The Harold B. Landreth Memorial Collection is made possible by the 
gifts of the many friends of the late Harold B. Landreth. It now consists 
of over three hundred volumes: popular legal works, biographies of 
statesmen and jurors, and most especially works relating to Abraham 
Lincoln and his period. Established in 1950. 

The Ward Ritchie Collection includes over 200 items of autographed 
and numbered copies, limited editions and miscellanea from the press of 
Ward Ritchie, Class of 1928. Mr. Ritchie is the donor of many of these 
items. Established 1935. 

The M. Madilene Veverka Collection on the culture, history, and Iit- 
erature of Czecho-Slovakia. Established 194.7. 

The Occidental College Alumni Collection was established in 1938, and 
consists of a growing number of publications of graduates and of former 
students, contributed, for the most part, by the authors themselves. 

The John K. Northrop and Richard W. Millar Aviation Library was 
established in 1953 through the generosity of Richard W. Millar, who 
gave his aeronautical library of over 600 books, periodicals and pamphlets 
which deal with all phases of flight. 


ENDOWMENT AND OTHER Funps: 
David B. and Mary H. Gamble of Pasadena have generously provided 
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the college with a special endowment of fifty thousand dollars, the 
income from which is devoted to the purchase of books for the library. 
Established 1916. 

The Charles Stimson Fund of ten thousands dollars, the income from 
which is used for books in the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
Established 1928. 

The Orra Eugene Monnette Fund for the purchase of books in the field 
of Ancient Roman and Greek Literature. Established 1928. 

Mrs. Emma B. Norton, the donor of the Mary Norton Clapp Memorial 
Library, has also given to the college for the care, maintenance and 
development of the Library the sum of one hundred fifty thousand dollars 
as endowment. Established 1929. 

The Drummond Memorial Fund, established by Christine Drummond 
of the class of 1928, in memory of her mother, Emma Frances Drum- 
mond; to be used in the Department of English. Established 19209. 

The Stevenson Memorial Collection, founded in large measure through 
the generosity of John Jay Hopkins. Established 1929. 

Through the continuing interest of Willis H. Booth and his generous 
gifts of funds since 1930, the Willis H. Booth Library of Economics, which 
has grown to over 1500 volumes, has greatly enriched the department. 

The George F. Cook Memorial Fund for the purchase of books in the 
field of English and American literature. Established 1945. 


LipraAry INsTRUCTION: A course of instruction in the use of the 
Library is given by the Librarian. This is an elective lower division 
course, the purpose of which is to make possible a more effective use of 
the facilities afforded by libraries in general, and by the Occidental 
College Library in particular. 
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Enrollment at Occidental College is limited and the number of applicants 
each semester exceeds the places available for new students. Admission 
of both resident and non-resident students is therefore competitive. Selec- 
tion is based on all available information concerning the aptitudes, inter- 
ests, scholastic achievement and personal qualifications of each applicant, 
and decisions by the Committee on Admissions reflect judgment combin- 
ing all of these factors. 

Although chronological order of filing requests for consideration has 
little bearing on final selection, early application by both resident and 
non-resident students is desirable. The Director of Admissions will be glad 
to arrange for personal interviews to discuss preparation for college work 
or plans for college courses. No formal action concerning the admission 
of September candidates is taken before March 15; however, preliminary 
evaluations will be made as soon as all of an applicant’s credentials, in- 
cluding aptitude test scores, are on file. 

Approximately 300 freshmen (men and women) may be admitted in 
September. Transfers with advanced standing are accepted both in Sep- 
tember and in February, the number depending upon vacancies each se- 
mester. Formal application should be filed before March 15 for the fall 
semester and December 15 for the spring semester. First selections by the 
Committee on Admissions usually are announced within one month after 
these dates. Further selection will be made upon completion of applica- 
tions until all space for the semester has been assigned and students who 
are unable to file before the dates for first selection are invited to review 
their cases with the Director of Admissions. 


APPLICATION PROCEDURES 


Each person seeking admission is asked to file, on application forms 
provided by the office of the Director of Admissions, the following infor- 
mation: 

1. A formal application for admission, supplemented by a small photo- 
graph and a statement briefly outlining the applicant’s reasons for going 
to college and the factors which have led him to choose Occidental as the 
college he would like to attend. An application fee of three dollars must ac- 
company each formal request for consideration; this fee is non-refundable. 


2. Official transcripts of academic records. In the case of students seek- 
ing admission with advanced standing, the Committee on Admissions asks 
for detailed records of high school work as well as complete transcripts 
from all institutions attended after graduation from high school. 


3. Statements from three persons who are qualified to judge the candi- 
date’s personal qualifiations and intellectual ability. One of these state- 
ments should come from a counselor, vice-principal or principal of the 
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school last attended; one from a teacher and the third from a reference of 
the applicant’s own choice who knows him well and who, if possible, is 
familiar with Occidental College. 


4. All applicants for admission, either as freshmen or with advanced 
standing, are required to take either the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the 
College Entrance Examination Board or tests as given by Occidental 


College. 


5. Students whose aptitude test scores, scholastic records and personal 
qualifications are acceptable are asked to file detailed medical histories 
and physicians’ statements for consideration by the health staff of the 
college before final action is taken on their applications for admission. 


Upon notification of acceptance, deposit of $25.00 is required toward 
tuition for the first semester of attendance. In addition, students accepted 
into college halls of residence are required to deposit $25.00 toward room 
rent. As rooms are rented for the entire college year, this deposit applies 
on room rent for the second semester. In case of withdrawal, full tuition 
deposit and $20.00 of the room deposit will be refunded provided written 
notice of cancellation is received in the Admissions office on or before 
August first from fall semester applicants or January first from appli- 
cants accepted for the spring semester. No refund will be made after these 
dates. 


APTITUDE TESTS 


As stated on the preceding page, aptitude tests are required of all appli- 
cants for admission to Occidental College. These tests are offered month- 
ly from December to June. Specific dates for the tests given by the 
college may be obtained from the Director of Admissions. These tests 
are given only on the campus. A fee of two dollars is charged; this fee 
is non-refundable. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 


Applicants who are unable to come to the Occidental College campus 
are expected to take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, given each year in all parts of the United States and 
various foreign countries. During the academic year 1953-54, the College 
Entrance Examination Board will hold a complete series of examinations 
on each of the following dates: 

Saturday, December 5, 1953 Saturday, March 13, 1954 
Saturday, January 9, 1954. Saturday, May 22, 1954 
Wednesday, August 11, 1954. 

Applicants for fall admission may take College Board tests either in 
December, January or March. Those seeking admission to the spring 
semester may take these tests either in August or December. 

Copies of the Bulletin of Information may be obtained without charge 
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from the College Entrance Examination Board. The Bulletin contains 
rules regarding applications, fees and reports; rules for the conduct of 
the tests; advice to candidates; descriptions of the tests; sample questions; 
and lists of examination centers. 

Candidates should make applications by mail to the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Inquiries and applications should be addressed to 
4641 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, by students who 
wish to take the examinations in any of the following states, territories or 
foreign areas: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory of Alaska, 
Territory of Hawaii, Province of Alberta, Province of British Columbia, 
Republic of Mexico, Australia, the Pacific Islands, including Japan and 
Formosa. Candidates applying for examination in any state or foreign 
area not given above should write to P.O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Application forms will be sent to any teacher or candidate upon re- 
quest. When ordering the forms, candidates should state whether they 
wish applications for the December, January, March, May or August 
tests. Each application for the Scholastic Aptitude Test must be accom- 
panied by a fee of six dollars. All applications and fees should reach the 
appropriate office of the Board not later than the dates specified below: 


For examination centers located 


In the United States, Canada, Outside the United States, 
the Canal Zone, Mexico or Canada, the Canal Zone, 

Date of Tests the West Indies Mexico, or the West Indies 
December 5, 1953 November 4. : No administration 
January 9, 1954. December 19 November 21 
March 3, 1954, February 20 January 23 
May 22, 1954, May 1 April 3 
August 11, 1954 July 21 June 23 


Applications received after these closimg dates will be subject to a 
penalty fee of three dollars in addition to the regular fee. An application 
received at a Board office later than one week prior to the date of the ex- 
amination cannot be accepted. Candidates are urged to send in their ap- 
plications and fees as early as possible, preferably several weeks before 
the closing date. 

The Board will report the results of the tests to the institutions indi- 
cated on the candidates’ applications. The college will, in turn, notify the 
candidates of the action taken upon their applications for admission. No 
action is taken by Occidental College without full information as indi- 
cated on pages 22-23. 


ACADEMIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION 


No rigid pattern of subject matter is prescribed for entrance. It is recom- 
mended, however, that primary emphasis be given in high’school pro- 
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grams to the following subjects which are considered especially desirable 
as preparation for the course of a liberal arts college: English, foreign 
language, history, mathematics, and laboratory science. Special emphasis 
should be given to those subjects which are directly related to the stu- 
dent’s proposed field of concentration in college. 

Grades of “A” and “B? or their equivalents, in high school subjects are 
interpreted as recommending the student for college work. In general, the 
minimum for favorable consideration of an application for admission is 
approximately a“B” average from high school. In addition, students seek- 
ing to transfer with advanced standing are expected to present college 
records of “‘C” average or better, together with statements of honorable 
dismissal from collegiate institutions previously attended. Both grades in 
previous scholastic work and scores in aptitude tests are considered in 
judging the applicant’s academic preparation and promise. 

No college credit toward graduation is given for excess entrance units. 
In no case will advanced standing be granted in excess of one hundred 
units. Credit as determined by the Committee on Admissions and Classi- 
fication for work completed at other institutions is provisional during the 
first semester of attendance. 

In exceptional cases permission may be given by the proper faculty 
committee to receive credit on examination for work equivalent to regu- 
lar Occidental College courses, although not completed in an institution 
of recognized collegiate rank. Formal application for such examinations, 
with satisfactory evidence of the work completed, must be presented to 
the Registrar. 

Information concerning graduate study, including requirements for 
admission to graduate standing, will be found on pages 61-64 of this 
catalogue. 


ADMISSION AS A SPECIAL STUDENT 


Persons of maturity may be admitted as special students and may be so 
classified for one year. Upon satisfactory completion of a full year of work 
a special student may apply for classification as a candidate for the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. As such, he will be expected to meet in full all 
degree requirements. 

No one will be admitted as a special student who has been in attendance 
at another institution within two years of the date of his application. Spe- 
cial students are subject to all the rules and regulations which apply to 
regular undergraduate students. 


ADMISSION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Credentials from schools and colleges in foreign countries will be evalu- 
ated in accordance with the established regulations governing admission 
to Occidental College. No action will be taken concerning the admission 
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of a student from a non-English speaking country until there has been 
presented, in addition to the required aptitude tests, transcripts of record 
and estimates of personal qualifications, acceptable evidence that the ap- 
plicant’s command of English is sufficient to enable him to carry college 
courses successfully. 


ADMISSION OF VETERANS 


Honorably discharged veterans may apply for admission either in regular 
standing or as special students, following procedures outlined in preced- 
ing paragraphs. 

Occidental College wishes to give full recognition to in-service educa- 
tional experience, including both formal study and informal learning. 
Veterans are invited to submit records of training courses, correspondence 
work or other educational experience, and to request evaluation of such 
records in terms of possible credit toward a degree. 

Each veteran applying for entrance is required to include a true copy 
of his discharge certificate with the credentials presented to the Commit- 
tee on Admissions. He is expected also to establish contact, preferably in 
person, with the Dean of Men. 
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FEES AND EXPENSES 


Occidental College is an independent institution which receives no sup- 
port from taxes or other public funds. Each student is charged a tuition 
fee which covers about three-fourths of the cost of services given to him 
by the college. The balance of these costs is met by income from endow- 
ment and by gifts from trustees, parents, alumni and other friends who 
are interested in the type of education which this institution provides. 

The expenses of students at Occidental College are shown in the sched- 
ules which appear below. Tuition, room and board, student body fee, and 
certain other fees are payable each semester on or before the day of regis- 
tration. Deferred payments may be arranged, for which a service fee of 
$2.00 is charged. Other fees are payable as indicated. The college reserves 
the right to change any of these fees on one month’s notice should eco- 
nomic conditions make it necessary. It also reserves the right to modify 
services and change programs, with appropriate adjustment in charges, 
should a national emergency arise requiring the use of college facilities 
on short notice by a department of the United States Government. 

A non resident undergraduate student should estimate $750 as mini- 
mum expense for a college year; for the resident student, $1450 should 
be considered a minimum. These estimates include tuition, student body 
fee, books, and, in the case of the resident student, room and board. 


TUITION AND GENERAL FEES: 
Pa rutore nOerPraduate rr. wy ee ke ls na ey so ane $325.00 
PUR aorcmrorariiiate sCnool a is. i Oa 300.00 
ey 11a] Rd BG ep o 9] GA LA eae a eon rs uP a a 10.00 
TUITION, undergraduate, less than twelve units, per unit .. 25.00 
TUITION, graduate, less than twelve units, per unit........ 25.00 
APPLICATION FEE (Required of all new students) ........ 3.00 
ApTITUDE TEst (Required of all new students) .......... 2.00 


SUMMER SEssION (See Summer Session Bulletin) 


1Tuition is the charge for instruction and for the general services of the college, includ- 
ing privileges of the Library, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool, Health Center; admission 
to all athletic and forensic contests sponsored by the college; and graduation. The privi- 
lege of the Artist Series is extended to all full-time students, subject to procedures estab- 
lished for obtaining tickets and a student capacity of approximately 60% of Thorne 
Hall at each event. 


2This fee is collected by the college for the student body which carries on its operations 
as a department of the college. The annual budget must receive the approval of the 
President of the College. The funds are administered by the Executive Committee of 
the Associated Student Body. The net worth, which changes with the results of opera- 
tions from year to year, is available for general college purposes under the direction of 
the Board of Trustees. The payment of the fee includes (1) subscription to the college 
paper and annual, (2) student body and class membership, (3) dues for membership 
in Associated Men Students and Associated Women Students. 
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Fees 
RESIDENCE HALLS—ROOM AND BOARD: 


MEN'S RESIDENCES 5 cc.) 0 8h oon aude tae ee $315.00 to $350.00 


WOMEN’S. RESIDENCES... 242 Mouse eee ne ia ae 350.00 
(A desposit of $25.00 is required for reservation of a room) 


DEPARTMENTAL FEES: 

For exact fees see Courses of Instruction. 

LABORATORY AND WORKSHOP, per Course ......... $2.00 to$ 9.50 

GHEMISTRY BREAKAGE DEposiT’’.. 22) 00.5009. 059 cee eee 7.50 

EpUCATION——Audio-Visuial oo ss). teen ets ee 7.00 
Student Teaching (4 units), and Placement Fee ..... 20.00 

(This fee is non-refundable) 

Music, AppLiED—Individual Instruction ............... 75.00 
Piano’ Class 0 yo. vee ke weet ae etek. 25.00 
Practice Fees—no charge for basic time allowed (See 

Page 117) 

For additional practice: 

PIANO——5 hours per week... .. give > +s: 4.5.0 7.50 

Orcan—Thorne Hall, 1 hour per week ............. 9.00 

Music Building Organ, 1 hour per week ..... 5.00 
SPECIAL FEES: 

Payable upon notice from Registrar’s or Comptroller’s office. 

Arr R.O.T.C.—Registrant’s initial fee .................. 3.00 

APPOINTMENT SERVICE RENEWAL, Department of Education 5.00 

ASSEMBLY EXCUSE—LATE REQUEST |. <2. .% + «1% 1» see 1.00 

AupITor’s FEE, per unit: 

LECTURE AGOUWRSES pestis on <a lotieinrs ele jatale e anette eee 12.50 

CrEeATIVE Art Courses, including Art 153, per unit .. 25.00 
CHANGE IN SCHEDULE AFTER Hirst FRIDAY OF SEMESTER... 2.00 
Crepir By ExaAMrnaTION (Based on individual study) 

Per courser ys MRIS Lhe Awe oe eee ee a Oe 5.00 
DUPLICATE RECEIPT FOR STUDENT BILL. ........: eee 1.00 
EpucatTion DEPARTMENT—Application fee ............. 3.00 
EXAMINATIONS GIVEN AT AN IRREGULAR TIME ..... $1.00 to 3.00 
Excess Unirs—Beyond Study List Limit, each .......... 23.00 
GRADUATION FEE, three year Pre-Dental, Pre-Medical and 

Pre-Nursing ‘Gourses 2 20 eas eos eine oe 5.00 

Gym Su1rs—Initial fee for four years ..............000- 3.00 
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PHysIcAL EXMINATIONS—Late 


Hyast WEEK AFTER REGISTRATION ........0002e004 $ 1.00 
Pace VV ERK (DHEREARTER (tlie oll nw ill2 alo elke ok wae 50 
Decrsrrarian late, per day. -%04o 49e jaewne dseelale eet ee 1.00 
RESIDENCE House DuEs: Men .... $2.50 Women.... 3.00 
TEACHER’s CREDENTIAL FEE, per credential .............. 6.00 
Tuesis For M.A. Decree, binding fee, per copy ......... 5.00 
TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDITS, one copy free; thereafter, per copy? 1.00 
ier EO NA TMI MES TS oii fogc it iyeite Lodi a, faunal LW ote mae 1.00 
REFUNDS 


Since faculty engagements and other commitments are made by the 
college for the entire year in advance, the following refund schedule has 
been established in order that the college and the student may share the 
loss equitably when it is necessary for a student to withdraw: 


Withdrawal within ten days after registration—full tuition less $35.00. 
Withdrawal within five weeks after registration—two-thirds of tuition. 


No refund except for board will be made to a student who is dismissed 
or suspended. Refund for board will not be made for an absence of one 
week or less nor for the first week of a prolonged absence. Refund on 
room will be pro-rated only if room is re-rented within the semester. In 
the case of music fees, a pro-rated balance, less $3.00 will be refunded. 

All refunds must be requested by letter with full explanation, date of 
receipt of which determines the refund period. 


1Transcript of credits will not be given unless outstanding obligations to the college 
have been paid in full, or satisfactory arrangements made therefor. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZES AND STUDENT AID 


Each year Occidental College furnishes financial assistance to a substan- 
tial number of students from its general funds and from restricted endow- 
ments. Such funds have been and are donated by friends in order that 
merit may be recognized and individual and family resources may be 
supplemented for students faced with financial problems. In 1953-54, 
approximately $100,000 will be used for scholarships and grants of aid. 
In addition, a considerable number of students will be helped to find em- 
ployment either on the campus or in nearby communities. 

It is expected that students whose expenses can be met by parents or 
from other sources will not apply for scholarships as financial need must 
be taken into consideration in making scholarship awards. Other bases 
for selection of scholarship recipients are scholastic excellence, aptitude 
test scores and the applicant’s general record of activities and citizenship. 
Grants of aid are awarded primarily on the basis of financial need. 

Applications for financial assistance through scholarships or grants of 
aid should be addressed to the Committee on Scholarships and Student 
Aid, Occidental College, Los Angeles 4.1, California. 

Information concerning job opportunities can be obtained from the 
Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


FRESHMAN SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTs OF Arp: More than fifty scholar- 
ships and grants of aid are awarded annually to applicants for admission 
to Occidental College who are in need of financial assistance and who 
fully meet the entrance requirements. These awards range from $100 to 
$650 and are made for one year. Scholarships may be renewed for a sec- 
ond year if the recipient maintains a satisfactory academic record and if 
continued need exists. 

Four awards, designated as Trustee Scholarships, are made available 
to resident freshmen of exceptional promise. Two of these awards are 
valued at $2800 and two at $1400, distributed at the rate of $350 per 
semester. Recipients of these awards are expected to maintain superior 
records and the scholarship may be withdrawn at the close of any semes- 
ter if the student’s record falls below B average. Applications for Trustee 
Scholarships should be filed not later than March 15. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND GRANTs OF AID FOR SOPHOMORES, JUNIORS AND SEN- 
tors: Applications for renewal of freshman scholarships or for other 
scholarships or grants of aid must be filed by sophomores, juniors and 
seniors with the Committee on Scholarships and Student Aid before May 
15. To be eligible for consideration, applicants from these classes must 
pass all courses and must have grade point averages of 2.00 or above. 
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Loan Funps: Through the generosity of many friends of the college, a 
student loan fund of approximately $100,000 is available from which 
loans are made to students in the junior and senior years at low interest 
rates. These loans are to be repaid within approximately five years of 
graduation and are limited to students of acceptable scholastic standing 
and economical habits of expenditure. 


SPECIAL ScHoLarsHIPs: Scholarship grants of one-half tuition for resi- 
dence students and one-fourth tuition for those not living on the campus 
are made available to sons and daughters of ordained ministers in full- 
time Christian service. The American Chemical Society, the Southern 
California Association of Physics Teachers, the California Scholarship 
Federation, Alpha Gamma Sigma and the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers have special scholarships open to properly qualified appli- 
cants. Information concerning these special scholarships may be obtained 
through either the organization named or the Director of Student Aid. 


ForREIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS: Occidental College has designated two 
full-tuition and three half-tuition scholarships to be awarded annually 
to qualified foreign students accepted for admission. In addition, the col- 
lege maintains a foreign student exchange program, sponsored jointly by 
students and college administration, with accredited universities in for- 
eign lands. Details are available through the Committee on Scholarships 
and Student Aid. 


SCHOLARSHIPS SUPPORTED BY ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


EpwIn E. BEEBE, now $1,575, established in 1951 by the family and friends of 
Edwin E. Beebe, ’31, of Anaheim for one or more worthy and needy students 
of high character and good sportsmanship interested in Physical Education 
as a career. 


JoHN AND ANNIE E. K. BipwE LL, $21,500, a fund administered by the Board of 
Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. Gift of John Bidwell, first 
man to lead an overland immigrant train to California in 1841. Died, Chico, 
California, in 1900. 


DEAN Tuomas Grecory Burt, $12,734, established by the Board of Trustees in 
recognition of his service as Dean of the College from 1909 to 1928. He admin- 
istered the scholarship and student aid program of the college. 


Mary ANprREws CLARK AND Mary Marcaret Mititer Memoria, $1,900, gift 
of Mrs. Elizabeth Abascal, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Newell and Anna B. Clark of 
Los Angeles in 1928. 


Horace CLELAND, $1,100, established by the Alumni Association in memory 
of T. Horace Cleland, ’03, for the best qualified upper-classman on the basis of 
need, merit and scholarship. Mr. Cleland was the son of Robert W. and Sallie 
Glass Cleland and elder brother of Dr. Robert Glass Cleland, ’07. 


ALBERT B. AND FLORENCE O. CuTTER, $20,000, a bequest in 1930, the income to 
be divided equally between men and women students and preferably to stu- 
dents from Riverside, home of the donors. 
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Economics DEPARTMENT, $19,050, established in 1947 by an anonymous Los 
Angeles friend, the income to be used for worthy students nominated by the 
department. 


RAPHAEL AND NorMaAn B. Herman, $25,000, a bequest of Raphael Herman of 
Los Angeles in 1947 as a memorial in his own and his brother’s names. 


Mrs. Oscar R. Howarp, $25,000, established by Mrs. Howard in 1953 to aid 
men and women of promise who without financial help could not complete 
their college course. 

Davin Travis Huycxe Memorit, $6,550, established by his parents and rela- 
tives in 1949, as a memorial to their son, a member of the class of 1948, who 
lost his life in an airplane accident in Alaska while on duty with the Naval 
Air Corps. 

THeEoporeE C. KorTHEN, ’19, $2,000, gift of Mr. and Mrs. Walter L. K. Koethen, 
for a young man preparing for missionary work or for the son of a missionary. 
The fund is held in trust with the First Presbyterian Church of Eagle Rock. 


Emiuig C. anp ALBERT L. Meyer, $14,000, a bequest in 1949 by Emilie C. 
Meyer for a student to be chosen in cooperation with the Westlake Guild of 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles. 
Dr. AND Mrs. Garrett NEwKIRK AND JoHN Martin Newkirk, $6,768, a be- 
quest in 1928 of Mrs. Newkirk of Pasadena for a student preparing for Chris- 
tian work. 
ARTHUR AND Frances W. Note, $16,175, a bequest in 1928 of Arthur Noble 
of Pasadena for a young man and a young woman of promise in their sopho- 
more year. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES IN SOUTHERN CALiForNIA, $5,000. The following 
Presbyterian churches each gave $1,000 in the 1906 Endowment Campaign 
for which Occidental awards one-half tuition to an outstanding member of 
each congregation: 

First Presbyterian Church of Glendale 

Immanuel Presbyterian Church of Los Angeles 

First Presbyterian Church of Long Beach 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Monica 

First Presbyterian Church of Santa Ana 
Masei Witson Ricuarps Scholarship Fund, $750 awarded annually, begin- 
ning in 1952-53, to young women residents of Los Angeles on the basis of 
need and sound scholarship. Trustees are Mrs. Ruth Walker and Mr. Carey 
S. Hill. 
Frep STEBLER, $10,427, a gift of Fred Stebler of Riverside in 1945. Mr. Stebler 
is a pioneer in the design and manufacture of citrus packing machinery. 


LouEsE Peirce SwitzER MEMonrtAt, $830, gift in 1950 of Helene and Madelene 
Switzer, for a student interested in physical education, sports, and inter- 
collegiate athletics and possessed of worthy character. 


Lieut. Kevorx V. TasHJIAn, '43, $3,475, gift in 1945 of Dr. and Mrs. V. A. K. 
Tashjian in memory of their son, gallant officer of the 22nd Marines, killed in 
action at Okinawa, June 10, 1945, preferably for entering students as a moral- 
ly repayable grant-in-aid. 

Peart TiFrFiIn, $30,000, gift of Dr. and Mrs. W. W. Tiffin of Los Angeles in 
1914, in memory of their daughter. 


War Memoria, $11,187, established in 1947-48 by gifts of alumni and friends 
is the college to honor the thirty-nine students who lost their lives in World 
ar II. 
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In addition to the foregoing funds, the Board of Trustees holds the 
following endowments restricted to scholarships. 


Rozert G. anp AMaAnpa J. BLeE—A gift in 1919 by Mr. and Mrs. Blee, 


Picnerreiesatifariar.: 2/1 yal Tuya Oe PA, Soe eh aes $ 2,000 
LoviszE AND Marron Bonsax—A gift in 1934 of Mrs. Louise Bonsak of 

Pasadena in the name of herself and daughter .................-. $10,000 
Dr. Epwin Forrest Boyp of Los Angeles—a gift in 1924............ 355 
Anna B. Ciarx of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1935 ..........--.-0- 1,500 


O. G. Crawrorp of Colton. A bequest in 1933 still subject to annuity 
payments and then available for scholarships. 


Francis AND Apa C. Dimmicx—A gift in the Endowment Campaign 


RiRet Ch Ml EMI LTS. Si o54 1s Qiod las we vale OR a SOE Re Be Ae IE OL 1,000 
Miss R. M. Firzs—A gift in the Endowment Campaign of 1906 ..... 1,000 
Martin Hoover—A gift in 1934 of Kate C. Hoover of Los Angeles in 

haa Ly SLCTA Gs Cpe iin aA aN ok AS a A 5,000 
James N. Locke of Coachella, California.—A bequest in 1945 ...... 750 
Frank N. Macpuerson of Pasadena and formerly of Detroit. A be- 

quest placed in trust and made available in 1950 ................. 12,528 


Emma E. Mars—A gift, subject to a life annuity. The income from 
this fund, when available, will be used as grants to seniors for travel 
in Europe. 


J. M. anp Exxta E. New tt of Los Angeles. A gift, in 1937, by the par- 


CISD CPT hp 2 bela ache (at ge a a a a 2,500 
H. P. Parsons. A bequest in 1939 from a Long Beach friend......... 5,000 
J. I. Parsons. A gift in 1903 by a Santa Rosa, California, friend ..... 1,000 
Mrs. L. ScHooNoverR—A gift of Miss Mary Schoonover in honor of her 

Pe er i cr elec soe elo ee se ceed ewheees 664. 
D. M. SHrpman—A bequest by L. Y. Pratt in 1915 ................. 1,000 
Mary J. Taytor of Los Angeles. A bequest in 1951 from a friend deep- 

Ue ReSCMA TY GOTIStLAT EQUGATION «5 «p<» cievelsiere nye 058 +m yma e sie,b 8,700 


PeABELLALVV HYTE Of Pasadena. A gift 11.1931 «2. a. cine ec cslds weno 14,000 


SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Awarded annually from gifts and grants: 


ALUMNI FuND, made up of contributions from several hundred 
Alumni and allocated by the Board of Governors for scholarship pur- 


poses. In 1953-53 this fund totaled approximately ............... $18,500 
Tue EBELL SCHOLARSHIPS, given by the Ebell Club of Los Angeles to 
outstanding men and women of the college .................0000- 300 
Tue FeperaTep Arp Society SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the 
women of the Los Angeles Presbytery to women of worth and need . . 600 
Tue WituraM N. anp JENNIz H. Goopwin ScHo.arsHIP, established 
by the Jennie H. Goodwin Estate, for aid in vocational training .... 600 


Haynes FounpATION ScHoLarsHiP, one full-tuition scholarship, is awarded 
annually to a senior who, concurrently with his studies, will do some form of 
internship in industry, government, business or social service. 
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Tur James S. Kemper FouNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, each providing 
$750 annually for four years, are awarded to qualified young men 
contemplating careers in insurance administration. For a fifth year, 
in a graduate school, $1,000 additional may be available. 

Tue Las Amicas SCHOLARSHIP FUND, established by the Las Amigas 
Club and based on receipts from the Thorne Hall Travel Series; the 
money to be used for emergency purposes as determined by the Dean 
of Men and Dean of Women and for scholarship grants to worthy stu- 
dents. In 1952-63 this fund totaled approximately .......... 795s $ 1,000 - 
Tue Rosert Grant Martin GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLISH, es- 
tablished by the Board of Trustees in 1931, in honor of Dr. Robert 

Grant Martin, Professor of English, 1924-31 ............0.00nues 296 
Grorce Henry Mayr ScHowarsuipes, established as a trust fund ad- 
ministered by the Beverly Hills National Bank and Trust Company, 

by George Henry Mayr of Beverly Hills in 1949. The Trustees name 

the institutions to benefit from this fund and the amount to be dis- 

tributed on a yearly basis. The college designates the persons to 


receive the scholarships. In 1952-53 this fund amounts to ......... 8,000 
Tue Pan-HELLENIC SCHOLARSHIP, given annually by the Pan-Hel- 
lenic Council of Occidental College to a woman of worth and need .. 175 
Tue H. B. Srutriman ScHoarsuHiP, received through the Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A...... Le eee 50 


Tue Stcma Atpua Iora Music ScHo.arsuip, given annually by the 
Occidental College chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota to an upper division 
music major of high musicianship and need ............--++-«-. 125 


PRIZES 


Tue Martin DweE.Lie KNEELAND Prize Funp: From this fund an annual 
award is made. This may be given once in his or her college course to a stu- 
dent preparing for the ministry or other religious work who has shown good 
all around scholarship and character and is in need of financial assistance. ~ 
THE Frep H. ScHAUER Prize Funp: From this fund, annually, a trophy is pur- 
chased and awarded to the winner of a football kicking contest held in con- 
junction with the college athletic program. 


Portry Prizes: Prizes of $50, $30 and $20 for the three best poems written by 
undergratuate students will be offered in 1952-53 under a gift received from 
the trustees of the Margaret Trust. 

Tue EvizABETH Davis PETERs Memoriat Music Prize: Given in memory of 
Elizabeth Davis Peters, by Mr. Alfred S. Peters and a group of friends in Bur- 
bank and Glendale. An annual award of $50 is made to the Music major who 
in the opinion of faculty and classmates has done the most during the year to 
advance the ideals and the prestige of music on the campus. 

Jim Harvey Tropuy Funp: Established in 1941 by John L. Harvey in honor 
of his son. The income from this fund is used to purchase, annually, a trophy 
to be awarded to a member of the track team. 

Tue Percy F. ScaHuMACHER Awarp: A plaque awarded annually to the person 
who in that year has made an outstanding contribution to the work of the 
college within the field of the dramatic arts. 

Forest LAwN JouRNALISM Awarp: As one of five Southern California Chris- 
tian colleges, qualified Occidental College students may compete for the gen- 
erous prizes offered annually in the Forest Lawn Journalism Awards Compe- 
tition. The contest embraces creative journalistic writing on specified topics. 
In 1953, Occidental College received a $5,000 prize. 
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LOAN FUNDS 


The following revolving student loan funds are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees and are administered by the Committee on Student Aid: 


lis Soke aay A Re iD ME ae A gcd puteaae 
Bees en recmiVretiySUlderits -. dae e re ee 100 
iiesoumuvallis. Baer Memorial . 02"). .0e;, 1/0 Se 2,025 
Per Mama tenes Gti. 50228, AE ey be eee ae 4,990 
Ry Ct meee tts. 2.) oa we on sla Cais iden Dep a ee 3,500 
James Ross'Clark—Gift of Mrs. J. R. Clark ...: .0c. doses Jade whe 5,050 
Muriel Stewart Cleland—Gift of Occidental Faculty Women’s Club . 5,078 
Sallie Glass Cleland—Gift of Mary Stewart .............ceeceeees 500 
The Mary C. Cunningham Fund—Gift of Occidental Faculty 

ESTES CMNT NG). o scte 65°E € viele gale Cece. ey oO Le 2.527 
Be ELIA UOT ek wink ve ooo os MEME ed he so NE Oe ee 1,000 
tebe merectcrin LAI SOLOLity) <s« ws 6 osc ss «'a/0 Ste re cee 1,005 
Re) MR TALNI SA fh fais os iit, haba Sick eb in ace lds Lc act ae a eee 335 
[agete tie) 12775 RES ila ON iLike dT Rei as eels de 125 
Oe in OR eles ie Oe loge SS Al. GEL a a Mc a RRS 7,014, 
eee res Melee semi Fe A ee 7,000 
Dy et ean College Glibmvwend Pad ie oy OE ole 1,206 
ee) ee OES OT iar aR te luk: «iw 'a lew aide’ é » olales ved Mole 2,658 
eRe ey eee rahe tvi0y EU PRA mm tote Wit ga lw el: bck Ue woo hia dha Puck's ered ak dey 5,000 
Ble Tey eild Piliza Den vis Drienenle ss ee oo sddge cic cece asec eens 4,945 
Zechariah D. Matthus—Gift of Mrs. Z. B. Matthus................ 5,000 
Charlie Louise Montgomery—Santa Ana Chapter U.D.C. .......... 425 
Seeley W. Mudd—Gift of Mrs. S. W. Mudd ...................... 3,600 
Occidental No. 1—Gift of Clarence J. Gamble .................... 14,150 
eee eer eee he a en als seek bbws 89 
BERANE Se RO SCI IE cl CMI PItCE Mie s0'e cick s hile aos ee d's aca Ws edie wa ake 750 
meme rte ie ta Vigtiers Gl ois wf vse co eese cd g's bie sreielaen 50 
Ey SSP ae Pog Tyg io | ee Pe 240 
MMT Re BR CUTIC A IO re a shea tie sie ee ck ea cee es ae en ee 1.125 
Re  MELOUL Siete cs (60 a nie fos niece ied sa rdangel ovhd) e vynte NERO 5,000 
ee Rene ee IIOTITSON fovule foe's so gs leo ein ety a ed eke ofa nies Ob, Wotieacete 1,750 
eM IRE RPE TIOTTICISG SA) Matis wikis il tied leh eG ee wel ash GS aaa wee 5,000 
William S. Young—Gift of Board of Christian Education, 

Mme ree TIGHTEN an eis, Fes Gals bate tus, oa toae She std ttcore Sate eke @ 9,181 
INES RT AES Wo OR OU i en ee Sao ieironate (2 or iNie alr att oan 75 


MaclInnes Loan Fund: A fund of $1,250 established by Dr. Ned D. 
Miller as a memorial to Rev. John M. MacInnes, and consisting of 
short term interest bearing loans of $25 or less. 

Victor ALDEN RoBERTSON AND GEorGIA MAxwELu RosBertson Epuca- 
TIONAL FuNp, implemented in 1953 by a substantial token payment 
later to be augmented by further payments and testamentary 
provisions. 


The following organizations administer their own scholarship and loan 
funds from which material assistance has been made available in recent 
years to Occidental students: 


American Association of University Women, Glendale Branch. 
American Association of University Women, Los Angeles Branch. 
Beta Phi Delta Sorority. 


ate 


Loan Funds 


Beverly Hills Woman’s Club. 

Business and Professional Women’s Club of Pasadena. 

Eagle Rock Kiwanis Club. 

Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 

Gamma Kappa Theta Sorority: The Myrtle Thompson-Ida Uzzelle Memorial 
Fund. 

Los Feliz Women’s Club. 

George Henry Mayr Trust Foundation. 

Omega Mu Pi. 

Pasadena College Women’s Club. 

Rotary Club of Alhambra. 

Rotary Club of Glendale. 

Rotary Club of Hollywood. 

Rotary Club of Los Angeles. 

Rotary Club of Pasadena. 

Shakespeare Club of Pasadena. 

Henry Strong Foundation. 

Twentieth Century Club of Eagle Rock. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS NEEDED FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND STUDENT AID 


Students of Occidental College pay approximately three-fourths the cost 
of their education through tuition. To meet this ever-expanding differen- 
tial between tuition fees and cost per student and to equip the institution 
thoroughly for its larger work increased endowment is sought. Five hun- 
dred thousand dollars is desired to build up the scholarship funds to the 
point where students of character and promise may receive four years of 
college training. 

The college invites its friends who are particularly interested in this 
phase of its work to subscribe to these funds. Specific information concern- 
ing the establishment and administration of these funds may be secured 
from the President of the college. 
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RESIDENCE 


The residence facilities of the college include eight residence halls: Swan, 
Wylie, Stewart-Cleland, Orr, Erdman and Haines Halls, and La Casa, 
Armadale and Campus Houses, each of which is under the supervision 
of a carefully selected Head Resident. In addition, there are fifty-five 
apartments for married students. 

Accommodations include both single and double rooms, some of which 
have sleeping porches. All meals are served in the College Union Dining 
Room and are planned from the viewpoint of both attractiveness and 
sound dietetic principles. 


MEN 


All freshman men who are not living with their parents or legal guard- 
lans must live in the college halls of residence. Continuance of men 
students in residence after the freshman year is on a competitive basis. 

Additional residence facilities for men are available in the community. 
All men other than freshmen in residence may live only in places 
approved by the Dean of Men. Rooming or boarding houses may not be 
operated by students without college approval. 


WOMEN 


All undergraduate women students who are not living with their parents 
or legal guardians must live in a residence under college supervision. 
Freshman women may not live in sorority houses. Graduate women stu- 
dents may live only in places approved by the Dean of Women. 

Women students in residence, desirous of continuing, must have main- 
tained a grade point average of 2.15 or above. Women students who have 
withdrawn and are desirous of reinstatement must have maintained a 
grade point average of 2.15 or above at the time of withdrawal and must 
have filed application before the date set by the college for selection of 
resident students. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Rooms are rented for the entire academic year. 

Applications for rooms in the residence halls should be sent to the 
Registrar’s Office by new students, and to the offices of the Dean of 
Women and the Dean of Men by students previously matriculated. 

Residence accommodations are limited. It is understood that the filing 
of an application for residence does not in itself guarantee a room reser- 
vation, inasmuch as credentials must be considered on a competitive basis 
by the Committee on Admissions and the Committee on Residence. 

The college reserves the right to entertain delegates to certain associa- 
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tion meetings and conventions under arrangements approved by the 
residence students. 


ROOM DEPOSITS 


A deposit of $25.00 is required for the reservation of a room and is 
applied toward rental for the second semester. A refund of $20.00 will 
be made (a) to new students if written notice of cancellation is filed 
with the Admissions Office on or before August first by fall semester appli- 
cants or January first by students accepted for the spring semester; (b) to 
previously enrolled students if written notice of withdrawal from resi- 
dence is filed with the Dean of Women or Dean of Men before August 
first. No refunds will be made after these dates. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS 
The halls and dining room will be closed during the Thanksgiving, 


Christmas, and Easter vacations, between semesters, and the day follow- 
ing Commencement. During these vacations when the halls are closed, 
provision for supervised residence at extra cost will be made for those 
students who have adequate reason for remaining on the campus. The 
services of the Health Center and the health staff are not available when 
the residence halls are closed. 


FURNISHINGS 


All rooms are provided with the necessary furnishings, with rugs pro- 
vided in all halls except Stewart-Cleland. The college provides for the 
periodical cleaning of students’ rooms and for the laundering of bed linen 
and towels. The following items are provided by the student: Linen and 
Bedding, Pillow, Bedspread, Bureau Scarves, Study Lamp, Metal Waste 
Basket, Glass Curtains (plain), Draperies—if desired. 

All linen and bedding should be distinctly marked with full name. 
Woven markers are preferable. It is advisable to delay the purchase of 
curtains and draperies until the students see their rooms, inasmuch as 
the size of the rooms, window measurements and color of rugs vary. 

The college is not responsible for money, jewelry or other articles of 
value in students’ rooms. 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The limited enrollment at Occidental College offers every opportunity 
for participation in student government and campus activities. It pro- 
vides also for a friendliness of spirit and wide acquaintance within the 
student body. ; 

Within the structure of the activity program there is opportunity for 
almost every type of individual or group expression. Organized interest 
groups and societies are active on the campus, each of which has a 
member of the college faculty or administration as an adviser. 

A Committee on Student Life is one of the active joint committees 
representing the Faculty and the Student Body. Through the actions 
of this body every attempt is made to maintain a favorable balance 
between academic and extra-curricular activities. 


HONOR SPIRIT 


The Honor Spirit at Occidental is one of its most cherished traditions. 
Believing that one of the responsibilities of a liberal arts college is to 
train its graduates to assume a mature place in society as responsible 
citizens, the college places each student on his honor to conduct himself 
in all scholastic and extracurricular activities in accordance with the 
highest principles of personal integrity. 

This means that cheating in examinations or other phases of academic 
work, stealing or destruction of personal property, or other acts which 
would violate these principles of personal integrity are violations of the 
Honor Spirit. As a part of responsible living, the students are on their 
honor to safeguard these privileges not only for themselves, but for 
other students as well. 

Provision is made, therefore, for an Honor Court to try violators and 
impose penalties in cases which are reported to it. The Court is composed 
of five students, appointed by the presidents of A.S.O.C., A.M.S., and 
A.W.S. It does not prosecute but merely tries cases, and part of the 
success of the whole system depends upon the cooperation of the student 
body in making sure that all violators are reported to the Court. 

This tradition carries both privileges and responsibilities, therefore, 
and represents the highest expression of student self-discipline. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


The active student association controls certain student enterprises under 
the supervision of the college administration. It operates under a consti- 
tution and by-laws and is governed by an Executive Council which 
includes the following elected officers: The president, vice-president and 
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secretary of the student body; the president of the Associated Men Stu- 
dents; the president of the Associated Women Students; a Publications 
representative; a Financial representative; Bengal Board Chairman; 
Publicity Chairman; and representatives from fine arts, forensics, and 
athletics. A representative from the alumni and the Manager of Student 
Activities also are members of the Executive Council without voting 
power. The Council meets weekly to discuss student problems, promote 
student activities on the campus, administer student funds, and reflect 
student attitudes on questions of administrative policy. The activities of 
the association are financed by a student body fee (see page 27). By 
action of the Associated Students, this fee is required of all undergrad- 
uates and is collected by the college. Occidental students are members 
of the Inter-College Council and are active in conferences, regional and 
national affairs. 


THE ASSOCIATED WOMEN STUDENTS 


All women students are members of the organization of the Associated 
Women Students. This organization coordinates the varied interests 
and activities of the women and has the responsibility of maintaining 
high standards of conduct in the residences and on the campus. Three 
councils carry on the work of A.W.S.: The Executive Council, the Resi- 
dence Council and the Judicial Board. One of the primary functions of 
the Executive Council is assistance in the orientation of new students to 
college life. This is done through participation in the pre-registration 
program for new students and through a carefully planned sponsor 
system maintained throughout the freshman year. The Associated 
Women Students assume responsibility for the Women’s Assembly pro- 
serams and for the annual Women’s Visiting Day. Special attention is 
given to the interests of the off-campus women whose president is a 
member of the A.W.S. Executive Council. 

The Residence Council is composed of a president, appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students, the house presidents, and 
an adviser appointed by the Council. The activities of residence halls 
and dining room are planned and supervised by the Council. 

The Judicial Board assumes responsibility for seeing that standards of 
good conduct, courtesy and thoughtfulness are interpreted adequately 
and enforced. The chairman of the Judicial Board is appointed by the 
president of the Associated Women Students. The Board is composed of 
one member from each women’s residence. 

The president of the Associated Women Students is a member of the 
Executive Council of the Associated Students. 

The organization is a member of the Southern California Inter- 
Collegiate Conference of Associated Women Students and of the West- 
ern Section of the General Association of Women Students. 
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THE ASSOCIATED MEN STUDENTS 


The Associated Men Students’ organization is concerned with the wel- 
fare and functioning of the men’s activities on the campus. A.MLS. 
maintains a scholarship fund, sponsors social and intramural activities 
for men, and assumes responsibility for special visiting days on the 
campus for men from high schools and junior colleges. 

The A.M.S. Council is composed of twelve men: the president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, a representative from each dormitory, 
a representative from each of the four fraternities, a representative of 
the off-campus men, and the president of the freshmen class. The A.M.S. 
president is a member of the Executive Council of the Associated 
Students. 


THE STUDENT CHURCH 


The Christian emphasis of Occidental College is expressed in part 
through the Occidental Student Church, which was founded in 1941 by 
a group of students who desired to provide a more adequate medium of 
expression for the religious concerns of the student body. The Student 
Church is governed by an elected body of representatives and every 
student is welcome to share in its worship and other activities. Its 
endeavor is to provide students with a constructive religious experience 
that includes all phases of a vital Christian life. The program includes 
regular Sunday worship, evening fellowship, vesper services, morning 
meditation and, under a commission plan, emphases on stewardship, 
social education and action, and world outreach. Members also share in 
a variety of conferences and retreats. The church is a member of the Los 
Angeles Church Federation, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, and the World Council of Churches. It maintains an 
affiliation with the Student Christian Association, the World Student 
Christian Federation and close relationships with various denomina- 
tional youth programs. 


ATHLETICS 


The Department of Physical Education promotes many forms of inter- 
collegiate sports for men and intramural sports for men and women. 
Opportunity is given for tennis, baseball, football, basketball, swim- 
ming, track, water polo, cross country, and gymnastics. The college 
believes in and encourages all forms of wholesome athletics and outdoor 
recreation for the physical development and well being of its students. 

The college is a member of the Southern California Conference and 
each year schedules events with members of that conference as well as 
with other colleges and universities of the Pacific Coast. Eligibility for 
intercollegiate athletics is determined by the Conference rulings which 
apply to all within the conference. 
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The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical 
facilities, athletic fields and gymnasium, but it is clearly understood that 
students who use these facilities do so entirely at their own risk. See 
pages 49-50 for a statement of legal responsibility of the college and 
information concerning accident insurance. 


FORENSICS AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


The academic program of the Department of Speech is supplemented by 
extra-curricular activity in the fields of Public Speaking, Debate and 
Public Discussion, and Dramatics. College credit toward graduation is 
allowed for this work. Although the department believes there is a 
certain value in formal contest debating and in the conventional Speech 
Tournaments, it holds to the function of Public Speaking as an educa- 
tional medium and therefore seeks to promote actual audience situa- 
tions, emphasizing the process of sharing information, influencing 
opinion, and stimulating concrete audience response. Students are moti- 
vated to these ends through a comprehensive intramural program each 
semester in which the classes and social organizations participate. 

Through the dramatics organizations, The Occidental Players and 
the Occidental Alumni Players, the department brings to the campus 
each semester three major three-act play performances. This schedule 
is supplemented by a series of one-act and playreading programs pre- 
sented in the Play Mill Theatre. A musical show is written and pro- 
duced annually by the students. 

Radio drama is highly developed at Occidental, functioning through 
courses in General Radio, Radio Production and Direction, and Radio 
Writing. A campus radio network, OXY, is used as a laboratory and 
outlet for advanced students who write and produce their own programs. 


MUSIC 


Various organizations offer interested students the opportunity to par- 
ticipate actively in musical performance. The A Cappella Choir, the 
College Band and Orchestra, and the Men’s and Women’s Glee Clubs 
are open by tryout to students of average talent and ability. Each Glee 
Club has its round of local dates and home concert, and makes an annual 
tour of approximately a week’s duration. Small ensemble groups, instru- 
mental and vocal, are given every possible encouragement. The material 
studied and programmed by these organizations is chosen to stimulate 
and educate both participants and auditors and to present the best of 
contemporary, even local, composition as well as classic masterworks; 
familiarity with both is consciously sought. 

Cultivation of individual talent in applied music is encouraged by 
providing for private lessons and practice on campus; frequent student 
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recitals give outlet for self-expression. Composition is fostered, and each 
year the best original student manuscripts are given public performance. 


STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 


Occidental students publish a number of publications throughout the 
college year. The college newspaper, ““The Occidental,’ appears weekly. 
“Fang,” a humor magazine, appears bi-monthly. “La Encina;’ an annual, 
is published each spring. All of these publications are edited, managed 
and staffed by students and afford excellent opportunity for experience 
to those who are interested in journalism. The editors of these publica- 
tions are appointed by the Executive Council of the Associated Students. 
The student body issues each fall a “Handbook” of its organization 
and activities. An additional publication is the Occidental ‘Campus 
Churchman” published bi-weekly by the Student Church. 


HONORARY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society, the first Greek letter fraternity in the 
United States, was founded at the College of William and Mary, Decem- 
ber 5, 1776. The Occidental College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa is the 
Delta of California, established in 1926. The members in course are 
elected on the basis of excellence in scholarship and good moral char- 
acter. Not more than one-eighth of each year’s candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts may be elected; within this quota, elections are held 
in October, in March, and during Commencement week. Elections may 
also be made from Occidental alumni or others who have attained dis- 
tinction in the field of liberal arts or in the learned professions. 

Honor societies are maintained by senior men and women. That of 
the men is known as D.O., to which not more than fifteen men may be 
elected at the end of the junior year on the basis of outstanding char- 
acter, activity and scholarship. The women’s organization is the Dran- 
zen Chapter of Mortar Board, a national society which selects its mem- 
bers at the end of the junior year on the basis of service, scholarship and 
leadership. A specified scholarship standard, above the general student 
body average, must be met by each candidate. No chapter may have 
less than five nor more than twenty members. 

Tiger Claws, a service club based on recognition of participation in 
student activities, is an organization of sophomore and junior men which 
aims to foster school spirit and loyalty. Eight new members are selected . 
each year from the freshman class. 

Tiger Taps, a service organization of sophomore women, aims to 
promote interest in campus activities and to aid in orientation of new 
women. Membership in Tiger Taps is based on leadership, scholarship 
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and participation in activities during the freshman year. Not more than 
twenty members may be chosen each year. 

The Arnold Air Society, fraternal order of the Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, is represented on the Occidental campus by 
the General William Morgan Squadron. Membership in the Society is 
limited to selected members of the advanced course in Air Science and 
Tactics. The Arnold Air Society is organized to further the purposes of 
the Air Force as a means of National Defense, to promote American 
citizenship, and to create close and efficient relationship among the A.F. 
R.O.T.C. Cadets. 

Other honorary groups include Phi Alpha Theta, national history 
fraternity; Kappa Nu Sigma, a local fraternity of history and political 
science majors; Sigma Alpha Iota, national music fraternity for women 
majoring in music; Phi Epsilon Kappa, national professional physical 
education fraternity; Delta Psi Kappa, national honorary physical edu- 
cation fraternity for women; Alpha Phi Gamma, national journalistic 
fraternity; Psi Chi, national psychology fraternity; Zeta Phi Eta, 
national speech and dramatic fraternity for women; Sigma Xi Club, 
national scientific research organization; Sigma Pi Sigma, national 
physics society; Student Affiliates of the American Chemical Society; 
Tau Kappa Alpha, national forensics fraternity; Education Club and the 
California Student Teachers Association. 


OTHER STUDENT SOCIETIES 


Semi-social or special interest groups maintained by the students include 
such organizations as the following: The “O” Club, made up of men who 
have won a varsity letter in a major sport; Laurean, women’s literary 
society; Art Club; Winter Sports Club; Chemistry Club; Geology Club; 
Women’s Recreational Association; Occidental Players; Pre-Medical 
Club; Occidental Council of the United Nations; and the Cosmopolitan 
Club. ) 

Active on the campus are social organizations for both men and 
women. The men’s organizations are: Off-Campus Men, national fra- 
ternities of Alpha Tau Omega, Phi Gamma Delta, Sigma Alpha Epsi- 
lon and Kappa Sigma. The women’s groups are: Off-Campus Women, 
the local sororities of Alpha Lambda Phi Alpha; Beta Phi Delta; Delta 
Omicron Tau, Gamma Kappa Theta, and Zeta Tau Zeta. 


OCCIDENTAL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 
(Organized 1894) 


Every person who has completed at least one year of undergraduate 
work at Occidental College is entitled to membership in the Occidental 
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Alumni Association upon graduation of his class. Graduate students 
who have completed a year of work at the college are also eligible for 
membership in the Association. The Association, under the direction of 
the Alumni Board of Governors, seeks to contribute to the upbuilding of 
Occidental and to strengthen the bond which exists between the college 
and its former students. It publishes a magazine, ‘““The Occidental Alum- 
nus,’ which has three issues per year. Local Occidental Alumni Clubs 
are organized in several different communities. One member of the 
Board of Trustees is elected each year by the Alumni Association to 
serve for a term of three years and the interests of the college and the 
Alumni Association are more closely integrated through this repre- 
sentation. 

The Occidental Alumni Association is a member of the American 
Alumni Council through which it has contact with the activities of 
similar groups throughout the country. 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 


STUDENT CONDUCT 


Students admitted to Occidental College are expected to set and observe 
among themselves a proper standard of conduct, both within and with- 
out the college. Any student who violates the codes of common morality, 
honor, or good citizenship, or who refuses to abide by the regulations of 
the college, will be subject to such penalties as the circumstances justify, 
including suspension or expulsion. The college reserves the right to 
withhold its degree or its diploma from any student who has outstanding 
financial obligations either to the college, to student organizations, or 
to others in the community. The college also reserves the right, without 
naming specific charges, to exclude from its privileges any student 
whose presence, in the judgment of appropriate administrative officers 
of the college, has proved to be undesirable. 


COUNSELING 


Primary responsibility for counseling is concentrated in the offices of the 
Dean of Women and Dean of Men. Resources available to them in 
assisting students in their adjustment to various phases of college life 
include the services of the Health Staff, the members of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology and the College Chaplain, and of the several offices 
and committees concerned with student interests. Advisers for special 
pre-professional fields and major department chairmen cooperate in 
counseling concerning academic programs. 

The college maintains a Vocational Guidance and Placement Service 
for the benefit of students. The vocational counseling service aims to 
assist students in their formulation of career plans and to provide reliable 
occupational information. A fee of one dollar is charged to cover the cost 
of psychological tests and inventories used. 

The placement service assists seniors and alumni in securing perma- 
nent positions, and aids students who desire part time or summer em- 
ployment. A specialized service is provided for those who wish to obtain 
positions in the teaching profession; complete records of the qualifica- 
tions of each candidate are assembled and mailed to school officials at their 
request or at the request of the candidate. A fee of five dollars is charged 
for each year the registration for teacher placement is renewed. 

The Vocational Guidance service is now available to the general pub- 
lic. The fee for this service is twenty-five dollars. 

A Veterans’ Committee, under the chairmanship of the Dean of Men, 
gives special consideration to the interests and needs of returning service 
men and women. 
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RESIDENCE 


Life in a college residence is an integral part of the general purpose of 
education at Occidental College. Residence life provides a laboratory 
experiment in democratic living. Each individual student is expected 
to assume his or her share of responsibility for the welfare of the group, 
and the group aims at all times to be sensitive to the needs and interests 
of the individual. 

Except where students are living with their parents or legal guard- 
ians, all undergraduate women, and all non-veteran freshman men 
must live in a residence under college supervision. Information con- 
cerning residence facilities and regulations will be found on pages 37-38 
of this publication. 


SOCIAL LIFE 


An important phase of the social and cultural life of the campus is 
centered in the Artist and Lecture Series presented each year in Thorne 
Hall, through which outstanding persons from the fields of music, 
drama and lecture are enjoyed by students and members of the 
community. 

Other social activities of the college are under the general adminis- 
tration of the offices of the Dean of Men and the Dean of Women. Regu- 
lations governing social life are the result of faculty and student coop- 
eration and administration. 

Committees, including administrative officers, faculty representatives 
and representatives of both men and women students in college resi- 
dence halls give consideration to general problems of residence mutu- 
ally affecting men’s and women’s interests. 

Information concerning social and semi-social organizations which 
exist on the campus will be found on page 44 of this catalogue. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


The purpose of Occidental College is to fit young men and women for 
life in its largest and finest meaning. The college is conducted on a dis- 
tinctively Christian basis, religion being frankly accepted as an essential 
part of culture and character. The freedom of each student to make his 
own choice, however, is fully recognized. In addition to classes in 
religion as a part of the curriculum, various other activities contribute 
to the enrichment and expression of the religious life of the college 
household. 

College assemblies are held once a week. Guest speakers of distinction 
share with faculty members the leadership of these gatherings. Some of 
the assemblies are of a definitely religious nature. A church service is 
held each Sunday morning under student direction with ministers 
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chosen especially for their understanding of young people and their 
problems. 

The principal student religious organization is the Occidental Student 
Church which also represents the combined work of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and the Young Men’s Christian Association. Stu- 
dents interested in various branches of religious work as a profession 
meet for frequent conferences or dicussions. A large delegation gen- 
erally attends the student conference which is held annually at Asilo- 
mar. During the weeks just preceding Easter and at other periods of the 
year there are special daily gatherings for worship and meditation. 

Churches in the immediate vicinity of the college give special atten- 
tion to the student constituency, while the larger churches of Los 
Angeles and Pasadena offer opportunities of an exceptional nature for 
religious work and worship. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


The college makes an especial effort to safeguard the health of its stu- 
dents, recognizing that adequate health habits and education are an 
essential part of a college program, and that good health is necessary if 
full value is to be attained from curricular activities. 

A detailed medical history and a physician’s statement, including 
evidence of a small-pox vaccination within the last three years, are part 
of the admission credentials. A medical examination is required of all 
students at the beginning of each year.* Opportunity for wholesome 
physical activity is provided through courses in the Physical Education 
department to develop physical health as well as skills in various sports 
that may be enjoyed both in college and in later life. 

The health service of the college also attempts to prevent illness by 
regulation of students’ activities, by supervision of living conditions in 
the residence halls and fraternity and sorority houses, by scientific 
planning of campus meals, and by continual care of the college environ- 
ment. Cooperation from both parents and students is needed and 
expected in carrying through this program in order that it may be of 
value to all. 

The health services and facilities of the college are available to the 
students within the general charge for tuition. 

Emmons Memorial serves as the Health Center for the campus. Here 
students may receive advice and treatment for minor ailments during 
daily office hours. The building is homelike in atmosphere, but is 
equipped as a small modern hospital and is staffed by two registered 
nurses and two attendant physicians. Emmons Memorial furnishes care 
to students who are ill, subject to the following regulations: 

*Students who fail to keep their appointments for medical examinations will be 


charged a late examination fee of $1.00 for the first week after registration and fifty 
cents per week thereafter until this requirement is met. 
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1. Students temporarily unable to attend classes, in the judgment of 
the medical or infirmary staff, are cared for as bed patients for a period of 
four days per term within the tuition charge. Due to limited bed capacity, 
this service can only be extended to students whose homes are at such a 
distance or whose illness is of such a nature that transportation to their 
homes is inadvisable. Non-resident students, however, will be charged 
$1.75 per day for meals during this four-day period. Service for additional 
days is charged at the rate of $5.00 per day, students in residence receiv- 
ing credit of $1.60 per day for meals. 


2. The capacity of the building is usually more than adequate, but if a 
temporary overcrowding should occur, the college reserves the right to 
give preference to students in residence on the campus. 


3. Non-resident students are charged for meals and laundry at regular 
rates. 


4. Bed-patients may not leave until formally discharged. 

5. Cases of contagious disease can not be accepted. 

6. The right of visitation is allowed only to members of the patient’s 
immediate family. 

7. Students residing in dormitories, fraternity or sorority houses, who 


become ill shall either report to the Health Center or go home for neces: 
sary care. 


The following items are not included in the general health service and 
must be considered as extra expense: surgical work; services of special- 
ists; additional nursing if deemed necessary by the College Physician; 
medical service beyond that ordinarily available; X-ray examinations, 
clinical and laboratory tests, special medicines and any other expensive 
tests or treatments; removal to a nearby hospital in case of serious illness 
requiring complete hospital care. 

The College Physicians are subject to call for serious cases and emer- 
gencies but for any services making unusual demands upon a physician a 
charge is made at reduced rates. 

In case of emergency an effort will be made to consult the parents, but 
if necessary a College Physician will assume any needed responsibility. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


The college offers to students accident and sickness insurance which sup- 
plements the College Health Service described in this bulletin. Two plans 
are offered: (1) a combination accident and sickness policy, or (2) an 
accident only policy. This insurance is underwritten by a reputable in- 
surance company at reasonable rates. Local and nation-wide claims serv- 
ice is provided. 
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This insurance is available to all students on an optional basis, except 
that students participating in intercollegiate athletics are required to 
carry at least the “accident only” coverage. The college assumes a portion 
of the accident premium for participants in intercollegiate athletics. 

The college recommends this insurance to the student as a means of 
minimizing the burden of unforeseeable accident and sickness expenses. 
The college cannot assume additional financial responsibility for these 
expenses beyond that provided and described as the established College 
Health Service policy. 


LEGAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


The college endeavors to safeguard students in the use of physical fa- 
cilities, laboratories, athletic fields and gymnasium, and to this end the 
departments have established regulations concerning the use of such 
facilities, but it is clearly understood that students who use these facilities 
do so entirely at their own risk. Emergency first aid treatment is available 
but the college has no legal responsibility for injuries or other damages 
suffered by students on or off the campus, or in travel to and from such 
activities or for any expenses in connection therewith. 
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REGISTRATION 


Registration books are issued at the beginning of each semester to all stu- 
dents entitled to register for that semester. Upon completion of the pro- 
cedure outlined therein the book is approved by the student’s adviser and 
countersigned by the Comptroller and the Registrar. The student is then 
given a certificate of registration showing the courses for which he is 
enrolled. Students previously matriculated who fail to register at the ap- 
pointed time and all students who fail to return registration books within 
the first week of the semester will be charged a fee of one dollar for each 


day of delay. 
SUD yY DISts 


Freshmen are preregistered in sections of required courses. New students 
with advanced standing receive on registration day typewritten state- 
ments evaluating their credits in terms of Occidental’s degree require- 
ments. All previously registered students receive photostatic copies of 
their academic records. 

The chairman of each student’s major or proposed major department 
acts as his academic adviser. Lower division and special students who 
have not made a selection of majors may be advised by any member of 
the Registration Committee. 

All courses for which a student wishes to register, either for credit or 
as an auditor, must be listed in his official registration book and his pro- 
gram must be approved in writing by his academic adviser. No student 
will be allowed to attend classes or to participate in college activities ex- 
cept as authorized by his certificate of registration and officially approved 
study-list. 

Students interested in obtaining a teachers’ credential must consult the 
chairman of the School of Education before beginning the work of the 
upper division. 

During the first week of a semester a student may change his study-list 
without fee through formal petition approved by his adviser, by the in- 
structors whose courses are involved, and by the Registrar. A fee of two 
dollars is charged for each change after the first Friday of the semester. 
No course may be entered after the second Friday of the semester; nor 
may a course be discontinued after the fourth Friday of the semester with- 
out incurring a grade of failure. 


AMOUNT OF WORK 


The work of the Occidental College curriculum is described in terms of 
units. One unit represents one semester hour or one hour a week in the 
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classroom throughout a semester, two hours normally counting as one 
unit when devoted to laboratory or field work. 

Twelve units of work per semester is the minimum and eighteen the 
maximum for which a student may register without formal permission 
through the office of the Registrar. Requests to register for less than twelve 
units or for more than eighteen are granted only in exceptional cases and 
must be approved by appropriate officers of the college. 

If a student’s record at the end of a semester shows any unfinished 
work, indicated by grades of Incomplete or Condition, or if his grade point 
average is below 2.00 his maximum program for the following semester 
will be limited to sixteen units or less. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Final examinations are held in each course at the close of each semester 
and are required of all students. Other examinations may also be required 
at the discretion of instructors. Failure to take or to pass any final or other 
course examinations will result in such deficiencies as instructors may 
impose. A fee of one to three dollars is charged for an examination given 
at an irregular time or to make up a deficiency. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRADES 


The scholastic standing of both undergraduate and graduate students is 
indicated by the following grades: A, excellent; B, good; C, fair; D, barely 
passing; F, failure. Grades of Inc. (Incomplete) and Con. (Condition) 
may be used for undergraduate reports and grade of Def. (Deferred) for 
graduate reports. 

An Incomplete (Inc.) indicates that although the work done is of pass- 
ing grade, some portion of the course remains unfinished because of ill- 
ness or for some other reason over which the student has no control. This 
grade may be given by the instructor, subject to approval by the Dean of 
the Faculty. An Incomplete may be removed in such manner as the in- 
structor may determine. 

A Condition (Con.) indicates that the work is not of passing grade but 
that the deficiency may be removed by an examination or through some 
other method approved by the instructor. If removed, no higher grade 
than D may be given. No condition may be removed within two weeks 
after the close of the semester in which it was incurred. 

A Condition or an Incomplete becomes a Failure if not removed within 
one calendar year of the date on which it was incurred. 

In exceptional cases, subject to approval by the Chairman of the Grad- 
uate Committee, a graduate student’s grade may be deferred (Def.) by 
the instructor, who specifies the time limit within which the work of the 
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course is to be completed, this limit not to exceed one year. If not removed 
within the specified time limit, a deferred grade becomes a Failure on 
the student’s permanent record. 

Instructors file with their grade reports at the end of each semester 
written statements of reasons for assigning Incompletes, Conditions, De- 
ferred grades and Failures. In the case of an Incomplete, a Condition or 
a Deferred grade, the statement indicates the work necessary to attain a 
final grade. 


GRADE POINTS 


The grade point system is used to indicate the scholastic attainment of the 
student. Under this system grade points are assigned for each course ac- 
cording to the following scale: Four grade points for each unit of A, three 
erade points for each unit of B, two grade points for each unit of C, one 
grade point for each unit of D, no grade points for each unit of Condition 
or Failure. No grade points are assigned for audited courses, or for courses 
completed through independent study and examination. A student’s 
grade point average is determined by dividing the total number of grade 
points which he receives at the end of a semester by the total number of 
units for which he is registered in that semester. For example, a student 
who receives A in three units of work, B in six units of work, and C in six 
units of work will achieve forty-two grade points. The total grade points 
(42) divided by total units undertaken (15) establishes his grade point 
average of 2.80 for the semester. 

An Incomplete or a Deferred grade is not taken into account in esti- 
mating this average. When the final grade is recorded, however, the stu- 
dent’s permanent record is changed to show the resultant grade point 
average. 


SCHOLARSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


To be in regular standing a student must maintain a grade point average 
of not less than 2.00. Any student who fails to attain this average at the 
end of a semester is placed on probation. A student on probation is limited 
to a maximum of sixteen units. 

A student who is passing in less than twelve units at the end of a se- 
mester or a student on probation who fails to attain a grade point average 
of 2.00 is subject to disqualification. 

A student whose general scholastic record is unsatisfactory may be 
placed on probation or disqualified at any time by the Faculty Committee 
on Student Conduct and Scholarship. 

A student who has been disqualified may apply to the Committee on 
Student Conduct and Scholarship for reinstatement after an absence of 
one semester or more. Each such application will be considered on an 
individual basis. A second disqualification is permanent. All disqualifi- 
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cations become a part of the student’s permanent record. No credit will 
be given by Occidental College for work completed at another institution 
by a student who has been disqualified. A student under disqualification 
can not be given a clear record for transfer. 

A minimum grade point average of 2.00 for the student’s entire course 
is required for graduation. Standards of scholarship in major departments 
are stated under the rules governing upper division requirements. 

Reports on the scholastic standing of each student are made at frequent 
intervals. Only the final grades at the end of each semester become a part 
of the student’s permanent record. 


ATTENDANCE 


In general, the college requires regular attendance of students at classes 
and at assemblies. College assemblies are considered an integral part of 
college life and of the college curriculum. They afford an opportunity 
for contact with the student body by student representatives, faculty and 
administration and make possible the achievement of a sense of unity 
within the college group as a whole. 

Specific rules governing attendance and outlining the penalties im- 
posed for absences are published with the schedule of classes at the begin- 
ning of each term. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE AND HONORABLE DISMISSAL 


With the consent of the Dean of the Faculty, and upon application to the 
Registrar, a student in good standing who finds it necessary to withdraw 
from the college may be granted leave of absence or honorable dismissal. 
A student who discontinues his work without complying with these re- 
quirements receives Failures for all courses in which he was registered at 
the time of withdrawing from college, loses his privilege of re-registration 
and forfeits his right to honorable dismissal. If the student is not doing 
passing work in any course at the time of withdrawal, a Failure is entered 
on his permanent record card for that course. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


The class in which a student is to be ranked is determined as follows: 


FresHMAN: The meeting in full of all entrance requirements as out- 
lined on pages 22-23. SopHomorE: The completion of a minimum of 
twenty-eight units. Junior: The completion of a minimum of sixty units, 
and satisfaction of the lower division requirements outlined on pages 
56-58. SENIorn: The completion of a minimum of ninety units. 
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The basic aim of a liberal arts curriculum is to encourage the student in 
the fullest possible development of his capacities as a person and as a 
member of society. 

In order to achieve this aim the curriculum must provide the student 
with the means of acquiring the following: (1) Mastery of certain basic 
techniques of healthful living and of thought, expression, appreciation 
and communication; (2) an integrated understanding and appreciation 
of man’s cultural heritage in the social sciences, the natural sciences, the 
humanities, religion and philosophy; and (3) competence in one or more 
specialized areas which will permit him to achieve a satisfactory personal 
life and to take an effective place in society. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE 


The regular undergraduate course at Occidental College normally ex- 
tends through four academic years and leads to the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. During the first two years the student’s program includes primarily 
the lower division courses intended to develop the techniques, under- 
standing and appreciation which are considered essential to a liberal arts 
program. The work of the upper division is devoted largely to intensive 
study in one or more areas of concentration. 

Students who entered Occidental College in September, 1948, or there- 
after will be expected to meet the following requirements in order to qual- 
ify for formal recommendation by the faculty for the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts: 

1. The completion of 124 units of work, distributed according to the 
established pattern for lower division and upper division courses as de- 
scribed on the following pages. Not more than forty-eight units will be 
credited toward the degree from any one department. Of these, not more 
than eighteen units will be credited from the lower division. 

2. The completion of six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of 
these units shall be selected from courses in Biblical Literature (Religion 
1 or 101-102); the remaining two units will be satisfied through comple- 
tion of History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

3. The completion of a course in American History and a course in 
the provisions and principles of the United States Constitution (see page 
101); a course in the field of California state and local government (see 
pages 105, 129, 130). 

4. The completion of specified courses in physical education activity, 
two hours per week throughout each semester of the lower division; and 
the passing of a swimming test. 

5. Attendance at Occidental College for one full academic year, the two 
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final semesters of the course, with completion of a minimum of twelve 
units per semester. 

Two Summer Sessions will be accepted as equivalent to one semester, 
but the final semester of the course shall be completed in regular session. 


6. The attainment of a grade point average of 2.00 or better for all 
courses undertaken at Occidental College, including the work of the final 
semester. 

7. The attainment of a satisfactory grade in a final comprehensive ex- 
amination in the candidate’s major subject or area of concentration. 

8. The fulfillment of all degree requirements, other than the compre- 
hensive examination and work in course in the final semester, at least six 
weeks prior to graduation. 


LOWER DIVISION 


Each student accepted in regular standing at Occidental College is ex- 
pected to complete in the first two years of his course the following lower 
division requirements: 


History iof Civilization. 2, 3554) ee ee 24, units 
NaturaliScience, cynics) alel iy eee ee ee 12 units 
ePreshiman.Eriolish 5.00 22 so) weno 4 units 
E BASIC |S PCOC Waid «af. 9e op cht ee) ha eat ee 4, units 
iForeion Llanvuave shake ee o-8 units 
’Biblical laterathire.>. «7-2 eee 0-4, units 
‘Phy sicallEducation 7:6 624i. dae tee sca eee 4, units 
4Air Science and Tactics 1, 2, 3, 4.(for men) ... 8 units 
BACCLIVES ets bee ioic idk ee amie eee 8-o units 
Ota An GWer ULviIslOn wee ee 64-68 units 


1Proficiency tests are offered at the beginning of each semester in Foreign Language 
and Physical Education. A student who demonstrates proficiency equivalent to that ex- 
pected upon completion of the first semester course in one of these subjects may register 
for the second semester of the course. Demonstration of proficiency equivalent to that 
developed through a full year’s study of one of these subjects will earn for the student 
the privilege of substituting elective work for the required course. 


2Students who achieve grades of A in the first semester of Basic English or Basic 
Speech may be exempted, on recommendation of the English or Speech department. 
from the second semester’s work. 


8Foreign Language and Biblical Literature are graduation requirements which may 
be postponed until the last two years of the course if necessary to substitute lower divi- 
sion electives which are prerequisite to the student’s major area of concentration. It is 
advisable, however, to complete these requirements in the lower division wherever 
possible. 


4Basic Air R.O.T.C. (two years) is required of all entering male freshmen unless ex- 
empted as indicated on page 57. 
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Included in departmental announcements in this catalogue will be 
found statements of courses prerequisite to each major area of concentra- 
tion. Usually such prerequisites should be included in the work of the 
lower division. As early as possible each student should select his major 
area and should consult the chairman of his proposed major department 
for counsel concerning sequence of courses which will provide for general 
requirements, major prerequisites and desirable electives. 

Courses taken in fulfillment of lower division requirements shall be dis- 
tributed as follows: 


History oF CIVILIZATION: Throughout the four semesters of the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. A course of six units per semester unifying 
material from the fields of the social sciences and the humanities. 


Naturau ScreNcE: Three semesters of work, to be completed in the 
freshman and/or sophomore year. This requirement may be met through 
(1) science courses prerequisite to majors in the several sciences or 
(2) completion of Biology 30, either Chemistry 30 or Physics 30, and 
either Astronomy 30 or Geology 30. 


FRESHMAN ENcuisH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per 
semester, unless modified through superior achievement in the first 
semester as stated on page 56. 


Basic SPEECH: Throughout the freshman year, two units per semester, 
unless modified through superior achievement in the first semester as 
stated on page 56. 


Foreign Lancuace: Throughout either the freshman or the sopho- 
more year unless postponed until upper division under circumstances in- 
dicated on page 56. A four unit course each semester in either written or 
spoken language unless the student can pass either an end-of-course ex- 
amination in a language as given at Occidental College or a proficiency 
test showing superior achievement in any language not given in this 
institution. 


BrsiticAL LirERATuRE: In either the freshman or sophomore year un- 
less postponed until upper division under circumstances indicated on 
page 56. Four units from Religion courses in the Literature of the Bible 
(Religion 1 or 101-102). 


Puysitcau Epucation: In the freshman year, Physical Education A-B 
(Basic Skills and Swimming) ; in the sophomore year, elective activities 
from Physical Education 1-50, 57-58. 


Arr SCIENCE AND Tactics: Every male student entering the college as 
a freshman is required to register in Air Science courses and to complete 
the Basic Course of Reserve Officer Training Corps (two years) unless 
exempted therefrom. Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran 
status, or physical reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the 
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Professor of Air Science and Tactics. Religious or moral convictions pro- 
vide a basis for possible exemption by the President of the college, on peti- 
tion filed with him. 


Exectives: Distributed throughout the freshman and sophomore years 
to make a total of 64-70 units for the work of the lower division as a whole. 
To be chosen from courses which establish prerequisites for the student’s 
proposed major or which best suit his individual needs and interests. 


UPPER DIVISION 


Except in the case of transfers from other institutions or students who 
have been granted formal permission to defer certain requirements, no 
degree candidate may register for upper division courses until he has met 
all of the specific requirements of the lower division. 

Supplementing general requirements for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts as outlined in the preceding pages, the following requirements are 
specified for the last two years of the course: 


1. The completion of a minimum of 54, units after the student has at- 
tained Junior standing, provided this work completes the total of 124, 
units required as a minimum for the degree. 


2. The completion of a major of not less than 36 units of upper division 
work, subject to regulations as outlined below. 


3. The selection of elective courses, outside the area of concentration, 
which will best suit the needs and interests of the individual student. 


MAJOR CONCENTRATION 


Not later than the beginning of the junior year, each student shall select 
one or more specialized areas in which he wishes to concentrate his upper 
division work. Thereafter his program will be supervised by the chair- 
man of his chosen major department. 

Detailed information concerning possible majors is given in the an- 
nouncements of each department as published in this catalogue (pages 
68-142). The following regulations relate to the administration of all de- 
partments, under the general supervision of the Dean of the Faculty: 


1. A major shall consist of 36 units of upper division work. Of these 
units, no less than 20 or more than 24, may be required toward the com- 
prehensive examination in any one department; the remainder may be 
either in that department or in related departments. 


2. Each department shall require of its major students in the second 
semester of the senior year a comprehensive final examination based on 
the courses specified in the departmental announcement in this catalogue. 
The comprehensive examination grade becomes a part of each student’s 
permanent record. 
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A student who fails to pass his comprehensive examination may not 
take a second examination within six weeks after the date of failure unless 
special consideration is recommended by his major department. 

Students who take comprehensive examinations must also take final 
course examinations in all subjects except their majors. 


3. Astudent transferring from another institution who is granted sen- 
ior standing must include in his year’s program of studies a minimum of 
18 units of upper division work, at least 12 units of which must be in his 
major subject. 


4. Regular major courses must be included in the work of at least three 
semesters, including the last two. Students are advised, however, to spread 
the work of the major group or department throughout all semesters of 
the upper division. 


5. Each department establishes its standard of scholarship require- 
ments for majors. This standard may be higher than that required for 
graduation but may not exceed a grade point average of 2.50. In general, 
students who fail to attain a grade point average of 2.00 in lower division 
courses of any department will not be accepted by that department as 
majors. The recommendation of the major department is necessary for 
graduation. Each department is required to report delinquent scholarship 
for its major students to the Dean of the Faculty at the close of each 
semester. 

6. A change in the choice of a major, after the student has entered the 
upper division, may be made only through formal petition approved by 
the Dean of the Faculty and the chairmen of the departments concerned. 

7. A student finding it necessary to change his major subject because 
of unsatisfactory scholarship in that subject may be placed on probation. 
Unsatisfactory scholarship in the new major may lead to his disqualifi- 
cation from the college. 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


An opportunity for a limited amount of completely independent study is 
offered to upper division and graduate students through the privilege of 
obtaining credit by examination in a regularly listed course covered by 
such study. A statement outlining in detail the plan under which credit 
may be so established will be found in the class-schedule bulletin which 
is published at the beginning of each semester. 


PRE-PROFESSIONAL COURSES 


The plan of undergraduate study at Occidental College emphasizes a lib- 
eral education of the type which is generally recognized as desirable 
preparation for professional or vocational fields. Opportunity is afforded, 
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however, for flexibility sufficient to develop programs suited to students’ 
individual needs and to provide for the subjects which are specified by 
many professional schools as a basis for graduate study. Suggestions con- 
cerning adaptation of majors to preparation for various vocational and 
professional fields are included in departmental announcements in this 
catalogue. A partial list of these fields is summarized below; students in- 
terested in any of them should seek counsel from advisers as indicated. 
Detailed information concerning vocational opportunities and prepara- 
tion may be obtained from the Director of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment. In all cases, students are expected to fulfill general degree require- 
ments as outlined on pages 55-59. 


Page 
Reference Adviser 
Business:or COMMerce .\... ceeeee 68,87 Collier 
Engineering: Ghemicall jo. 7p, 0c pee 70, 84 Brantley 
Mining and Petroleum?:::.24- 70,99 Birman 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical 70,126 Bollman 
Foreign Service, Government 
Sérvicesor Law sa) Jee a eee 68,129 McKelvey 
Jourmalismiand Writing). .<0)0 0) Sgn. 96 Oliver 
Labrary: is 0 sient 8 be oe eee 110 McCloy 
Medicine, Dentistry, :/ doar. 2). ee epee 73 Selle 
Ministry and Religious Education .......... 118 Noble 
IMiSkG ides Recut b dt oho tel ain ele a eee 113 Swan 
Nuarsithy’: jana snet there day al bediiyenein ae eye ae we 80 Field 
Personnel Work si .4h¢ att om apne ee ee 132 Brighouse 
Physical SE ducation i G0 i. cssceun shania eee 121 Trieb 
Public Administrations... ch aie eee ee ee 68 McCune 
Social Works 4. ee ee eae nee hie eee 132,136 Brighouse,Sheldon 
Teaching © en's. (ears aniatos ete eh et eas 65,90 Petrie 


SUMMER SESSION 


The purpose of the Summer Session is to provide profitable and interest- 
ing educational experiences for both graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents, emphasizing many special opportunities which are not available in 
the regular sessions. 

Courses are offered in the Summer Session to satisfy the needs of teach- 
ers who are interested in professional advancement and to help college 
students or prospective college students meet the various requirements 
for graduation. The Summer Session thereby provides an opportunity for 
undergraduate students who may wish to accelerate their programs. 

The 1954 Summer Session will open June 21 and close July 30. De- 
tailed information concerning this session will be available in a bulletin, 
published early in the spring semester, which may be obtained by writing 
to the Director of the Summer Session. 
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Graduate work at Occidental College is limited to areas in which adequate 
facilities and teaching staff permit distinctive offerings. General policies 
have been established for the direction of work of high quality, but flexi- 
bility in the application of these policies makes it possible to adapt the 
program of each graduate student to suit his individual needs, interests 
and merit. Graduate work may be directed toward research as a founda- 
tion for doctoral study at another institution, toward attainment recog- 
nized by the degree of Master of Arts, or toward preparation for teaching. 

Graduate study is under the general direction of the Graduate Com- 
mittee, which determines the requirements for admission to graduate 
standing, authorizes the courses offered for graduate credit in the several 
departments of the college, and specifies the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Arts. This Committee acts upon credentials of applicants for 
admission, receives and passes upon departmental recommendations re- 
garding graduate students and nominates candidates for the degree of 
Master of Arts. 

The Graduate Committee recognizes four categories of graduate stu- 
dents: Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts; Candidates for the 
California General Secondary Credential; Provisional Candidates for the 
degree or credential; and Special Graduate Students. 

Students who are candidates both for a teaching credential and for the 
degree of Master of Arts must declare their primary objective when filing 
application for admission to graduate standing and in case of conflict be- 
tween requirements for the credential and for the degree, those for the 
primary objective as stated shall take precedence over other require- 
ments. The attention of graduate students is called to the fact that it is not 
possible to complete requirements for both the teaching credential and 
the advanced degree within two semesters. 


ADMISSION 


Graduate students are admitted subject to general regulations of the col- 
lege and specific regulations as outlined by the Graduate Committee. 

Admission to Occidental College is competitive. Applicants seeking ad- 
mission to graduate standing are advised to present their requests several 
months in advance of the proposed date of entrance in order to allow 
sufficient time for full consideration. 

Each applicant must file with the Registrar of the college a formal 
application for admission to graduate standing. In addition, each appli- 
cant not previously registered as a degree candidate at Occidental College 
is asked to present official transcripts of all academic work, three esti- 
mates of personal qualifications from former college professors or advis- 
ers, a small photograph and a three dollar application fee. Aptitude tests 
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also are required of all applicants for admission; a fee of two dollars is 
charged for this service. Applicants from a distance may take the Miller 
Analogies Test given at authorized centers throughout the country. Ap- 
plication and aptitude test fees are nonrefundable. 

In general, the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or equivalent, from a fully 
accredited college or university is necessary for admission to graduate 
standing. In exceptional cases persons of outstanding qualifications may 
be admitted to graduate study without a bachelor’s degree. Additional 
undergraduate courses may be required if the applicant’s previous work 
does not provide an adequate background for the field in which he wishes 
to pursue graduate study. 


GRADUATE SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A limited number of students who are not and do not intend to become 
candidates for degrees or secondary teaching credentials may be admitted 
as graduate special students provided they meet general requirements 
for admission and provided their objectives for further study are approved 
by the Graduate Committee. 


PROVISIONAL CANDIDATES FOR DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


Requirements for admission to candidacy for the degree of Master of Arts 
or the General Secondary Credential are outlined in detail in the follow- 
ing pages. In exceptional cases applicants whose previous academic rec- 
ord is satisfactory may be allowed to register in provisional candidacy 
subject to presentation of a complete Plan of Study, or completion of 
Qualifying Examination or special requirements. 


DEGREE OF MASTER OF ARTS 

During the academic year 1953-54, candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts may be accepted only in the departments of Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Education, History, Literature, Music, Physical Education, 
Political Science, Psychology and Speech. Credit may be allowed also 
toward this advanced degree for certain courses from other departments 
as stated in departmental announcements concerning graduate work. 
No credit will be granted toward this degree, however, for courses com- 
pleted before the student received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Master of Arts 
degree when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course as a 
whole and high academic achievement in upper division courses in his 
major. 

2. Satisfaction of the requirements of the Act of the California State 
Legislature concerning courses in United States History and United States 
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Constitution (see page 101) and California state and local government 
(see pages 105, 129, 130). 

3. Demonstration of fitness to carry on graduate work by passing a 
Qualifying Examination given at the option of the major department. 


4. Presentation of an acceptable Plan of Study including not less than 
twenty-four nor more than thirty units of graduate credit, one-half of 
which shall be completed in courses numbered 200 or above. Three alter- 
native plans are offered: 


(a) The Thesis Plan, requiring the preparation of an original disserta- 
tion and the completion of a minimum of twenty-four units of work. The 
thesis may be accepted for not more than four of these units. 

(b) The Creative Work Plan, requiring the completion of an original 
work requiring high aesthetic or inventive imagination, such as a musical 
composition, a novel, or a piece of scientific equipment, and the comple- 
tion of from twenty-four to thirty units of course work. 

(c) The Seminar Plan, requiring the completion of thirty units of 
course work, including not less than eight units of research or of seminar 
type in which significant investigations shall be completed and reported. 


PLAN OF STUDY 


The Plan of Study shall be prepared with the recommendation of a Super- 
vising Committee appointed for each candidate. The Chairman of this 
committee shall be the student’s major adviser and the committee shall 
include at least two members from departments other than the student’s 
major department. The Plan of Study shall be presented to the Graduate 
Committee for final approval before the candidate begins his graduate 
work. No subsequent change may be made except with the written ap- 
proval of both the Supervising Committee and the Graduate Committee. 

Course work may be distributed according to whatever plan may best 
meet the needs of each individual student, provided all work required for 
the degree shall be completed within a period of five calendar years. Not 
less than one-half of the work shall be completed in the student’s major 
department; the remainder may be chosen either from courses in the 
major department or from related work in other departments to form a 
consistent plan. Because of the emphasis placed on the quality of graduate 
work, the maximum taken in any one semester by a student who is or 
expects to become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts should be 
limited to fifteen units. 

Summer session work at Occidental College is acceptable toward the 
degree of Master of Arts provided the applicant’s entire plan of study has 
the approval of his Supervising Committee and of the Graduate Commit- 
tee and provided all work is completed within five years. 
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FINAL APPROVAL 


The degree of Master of Arts is conferred upon candidates formally rec- 
ommended by the faculty on the basis of approval by (a) the candidate’s 
Supervising Committee, (b) the Graduate Committee, and (c) the Dean 
of the Faculty. Such approval is based upon satisfaction of the following 
requirements: 


1. The completion within not more than five calendar years of the ap- 
proved Plan of Study, with grades of B or better in all courses. 


2. Presentation to the Graduate Committee at least four weeks before 
the date for Commencement of a final recommendation from the Super- 
vising Committee. In the case of students completing either the creative 
work plan or the thesis plan, this recommendation shall be accompanied 
by (a) evidence of satisfactory completion of creative work, or (b) a type- 
written original and one good carbon copy of the approved thesis in form 
for permanent binding and addition to the College Library. A binding fee 
of $5.00 per copy shall be presented with each thesis. 


3. The passing of a final examination demonstrating a thorough grasp 
of the candidate’s field of emphasis. In cases where the program is highly 
specialized, the Graduate Committee may require that the final examina- 
tion cover a broader field than that represented by research and/or thesis. 


GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL 


An applicant may be admitted into candidacy for the Secondary Creden- 
tial when he has satisfied each of the following requirements: 


1. A thoroughly satisfactory record in his undergraduate course and 
high academic achievement in upper division courses from the depart- 
ment chosen for the teaching major. 


2. Presentation of an acceptable List of Courses, prepared in consulta- 
tion with both the chairman of the Department of Education and the 
chairman of the student’s major department. After the List of Courses has 
been approved by the Graduate Committee it may be changed only with 
the permission of the Committee. 

A summary of professional requirements for the General Secondary 
Credential will be found in this catalogue under the statement of the 
School of Education (pages 65-67). These requirements may be met in 
part by the transfer of a maximum of six units of acceptable work from 
other institutions. 

Graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential may be es- 
tablished in approved courses as indicated under the announcements of 
the departments of Biology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, English, 
History, German, French, Spanish, Mathematics, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology and Speech. 
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The School of Education has been authorized by the California State 
Board of Education to recommend properly qualified candidates for the 
following credentials: (1) the General Elementary School Credential; 
(2) the Junior High School Credential; (3) the Secondary Credentials, 
including the General Secondary Credential and the Special Credentials 
in Music, Physical Education, Speech Arts and Correction of Speech De- 
fects; (4.) the Junior College Credential. 

Arrangements have been made with neighboring public schools where- 
by excellent opportunities for student teaching are provided. 

An appointment bureau is maintained for the assistance of candidates 
recommended for teaching positions by the School of Education. There is 
no fee for the original registration. A fee of five dollars is charged for 
renewal. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 


Students with junior standing may be admitted to the School of Educa- 
tion as candidates for one or more of the credentials mentioned above, 
provided their records in lower division work indicate the probability of 
fitness of the candidates for the teaching profession. This includes, in ad- 
dition to a satisfactory standard of scholarship, seriousness of purpose, 
and natural interest in the work. 

Currently enrolled students or new students accepted by the Commit- 
tee on Admissions who wish to prepare for general credentials must con- 
sult the School of Education and must file formal applications before 
beginning upper division work. For special credentials in Music, in 
Physical Education, in Speech Arts and in Correction of Speech Defects, 
applicants must consult the department concerned and must file formal 
applications with this department as well as with the School of Education. 
An application fee of three dollars is charged for registration in the De- 

artment of Education. 

Each candidate, before registering at the beginning of his junior year, 
must report to the chairman of the Department of Education for consulta- 
tion and advice as to majors, electives, and professional courses; after 
which he must prepare, under the supervision of the chairman of the de- 
partment in which he is taking the major work, a tentative program of 
studies for final approval. 

Graduates from institutions of recognized standing may be admitted as 
candidates for the General Secondary Credential or the Junior College 
Credential providing they meet the requirements of the college and of 
the State of California. For further information concerning requirements 
for graduate study, see pages 61-64. 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR CREDENTIALS 


Recommendations for the various credentials will be made in behalf of 
approved candidates who have completed requirements as follows: 


For ALL CREDENTIALS: A course in First Aid (Physical Education 61 
or equivalent) or a Standard Red Cross First Aid Certificate; a course in 
American History and a course in the principles and provisions of the 
United States Constitution (see page 101); a course in the field of Cali- 
fornia state and local government (see pages 105, 129, 130). 


For THE GENERAL ELEMENTARY CREDENTIAL: Graduation from Occi- 
dental College or an acceptable degree from another fully accredited col- 
lege or university; completion of the following courses in Education, or 
equivalent: Education 100, 101, 125, 142, 134a, 134b, 134C, 135-136, 162, 
and 198. Additional requirements include Art 153, Physical Education 
107, a course in Music, and other courses selected in consultation with 
advisers in the Department of Education. 


For THE JUNIor Hicu ScHoon CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
Occidental College with a major and a teaching minor in subjects taught 
in high school; completion of a minimum of eighteen units in Education, 
including Education 120, 162, 205 and 206. 


For THE GENERAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL: A bachelor’s degree from 
an approved institution; approval by the graduate committee; one major 
and one teaching minor in high school subjects or a major in a field not 
commonly accepted for high school graduation and two teaching minors 
in high school subjects; completion of twenty-four units in graduate work 
including major department requirements and professional requirements 
as follows: a minimum of six units in the graduate year in the applicant’s 
teaching major or minor; a minimum of six units in Education in the 
graduate year; a minimum of twenty-two units in undergraduate and 
graduate work in Education, including Education 101, 110, 120, 144, 
162, 205 and 206, or equivalents. For further information concerning 
requirements for graduate study, see pages 61-64. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN Music: Graduation from 
Occidental College; completion of forty-six hours in the Department of 
Music, including requirements for a major in this department; com- 
pletion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education, including Education 
120, 124, 138 and 162. For further requirements see Department of 
Music, page 113. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN PuysicaL EDUCATION: 
Graduation from Occidental College; completion of a major in Physical 
Education as outlined on page 121, completion of a minimum of fifteen 
units in Education, including Bancaion 105, 120, 130 and 162. 
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For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN SPEECH Arts: Gradua- 
tion from Occidental College; completion of a Speech major for teaching 
(see page 139); completion of a minimum of fifteen units in Education 
including Education 120, 162, 205, 206. 


For THE SPECIAL SECONDARY CREDENTIAL IN CORRECTION OF SPEECH 
Derects: Graduation from Occidental College; completion of require- 
ments for the General Elementary or General Secondary Credential; 
Education 126; Psychology 130; completion of a minimum of twenty-two 
units in the Department of Speech, including Courses 101, 102, 103, 105, 
106, 116. 7 


For THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CREDENTIAL: A Master of Arts degree from 
an approved institution; one major and one teaching minor; fourteen 
units of professional courses including Education 120, 160, 162, 2065, 
and 206. 
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CURRICULUM IN APPLIED POLITICS AND 
ECONOMICS 


Chairman, Mr. McCune (of the Department of Political Science) 
Committee: PresipENT Coons, DEAN DUMKE 


PROFESSOR DERYCKE, AssIsTANT PRoFEssor CoLuier (of the Department 
of Economics) 


Proressor McKeEtvey, AssociATE Proressor ReatH (of the Department 
of Political Science) 
ProFEssor BriGHOUSE, ASSISTANT Proressor Coe (of the 
Department of Psychology) 


AssocIATE ProFEssor SHELDON (of the Department of Sociology) 


The Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is a pioneer program 
originated by Occidental College for the purpose of aiding outstanding 
students to develop more fully their capacities for leadership. 

The philosophy of the Curriculum is that students while still in college 
can learn much from close contact with community leaders. By being as- 
signed to carefully supervised part-time training with businesses, govern- 
ment agencies, and labor unions, young people learn new points of view, 
make valuable associations, and have a unique opportunity to utilize their 
college instruction in practical situations. By observing administrators in 
action, students learn techniques of decision-making and management 
which give them insight into the problems and processes of business, gov- 
ernment, and labor. Under the sponsorship of the program, community 
leaders are brought to the campus to meet with students in classroom and 
seminar. This has the effect of further integrating the college with the 
community. From the standpoint of the graduating senior, an important 
result of the program is that the transition from student to productive 
worker is less abrupt. His practical experiences help him decide upon his 
future role in society. 

The program of the Curriculum in Applied Politics and Economics is 
interdepartmental. It is open to a limited number of students in econom- 
ics, political science, sociology, psychology, and other departments. Par- 
ticipating students are carefully chosen on the basis of personality and 
academic standing. 

The program involves: 

1. A two-year undergraduate course taken during the junior and senior 
years, and leading to the A.B. degree. The course includes selected phases 
of history; social, political, and economic thought; ethics; law; public and 
business administration; and labor organization. The formal course work 
of thirty-six upper division units is scheduled for the individual student 
by the chairman of this interdepartmental curriculum in consultation 
with the chairman of the department in which the student has chosen to 
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major. Students graduating in the Curriculum in addition to satisfying 
the requirements of their major, must have taken the following courses: 
Fither Mathematics 119 or Economics 5; both Political Science 254, and 
255. 

2. Each student participates in a directed and intensive internship plan 
under which he is assigned to work in one or more agencies of business, 
government, or labor for at least two semesters. The student’s academic 
program may be so arranged that he may receive some college credit for 
research done in connection with the internship experience. The work ex- 
perience is coordinated with a group seminar program which simultane- 
ously develops insights into the relationships between the three fields of 
business, government, and labor. In the seminars, especially, emphasis is 
placed on seeking the deeper perspectives in investigations, on developing 
capacity for jadgment-making and for cogent argument in support there- 
of, as well as on articulate expression, both written and oral. Seminars 
may involve considerable field work and group projects. 

In this program the faculty is assisted by an Advisory Council on Ad- 
ministration and Public Policy composed of selected lay fellows from 
business, government, organized labor and the professions. 


3. The group seminars, as well as individual courses and field projects, 
bring together with the students these leaders from various fields. This 
association of regular faculty and students with leaders in practical affairs 
not only assists in maturing the student but also affords a forum through 
which the diverse points of view of business, government, and labor may 
be brought together and common grounds discovered. 


4. A graduate year in administration and public policy leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts and open only to those who have pursued the un- 
dergraduate program or its equivalent. This year will stress practical 
research in current problems affecting the region. (For the established 
policies for graduate work see pages 61-64). 


For information as to eligibility for participation in this program, con- 
sult one of the chairmen of the related departments. 
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COMBINED PLAN PROGRAM IN LIBERAL ARTS 
AND ENGINEERING WITH COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Adviser for Physical Sequence: 
ProFessor BoLLMAN (of the Department of Physics) 


Adviser for Chemical Sequence: 
ProFEssor BRANTLEY (of the Department of Chemistry) 


Occidental College and the School of Engineering of Columbia University 
are cooperating in a five year program of engineering education based on 
a solid foundation of liberal arts and integrated with the essential tech- 
nical education needed for a career in the engineering profession. The 
desirability of this philosophy becomes increasingly apparent as tech- 
nological and humanistic problems continue to increase in our modern 
society. 

In contrast to many existing cooperative plans between liberal arts 
colleges and engineering schools, this Combined Plan Program provides 
the student with all of the excellent features of an outstanding liberal arts 
program plus assured entrance into one of the best engineering schools 
in the nation, Columbia School of Engineering. 

The Combined Plan Program provides for three years of work in the 
liberal arts and sciences at Occidental College followed by a summer ses- 
sion and two years of regular session work in the School of Engineering of 
Columbia University in the City of New York. The combined course leads 
to the degree of Bachelor of Arts from Occidental College and the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in the selected field of engineering from Columbia 
University. 

Men and women entering this program at Occidental College are guar- 
anteed acceptance into the Columbia School of Engineering upon recom- 
mendation of the college after satisfactorily completing the three years 
of study. Students wishing to enter this program should apply directly to 
Occidental College. 

The program of studies for the first three years consists of all of the 
required courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts as outlined on 
pages 55-58 of this catalogue, and in addition certain courses listed below 
under Major. A five to eleven weeks course at Camp Columbia, Lakeside, 
Connecticut, is required of men in the summer preceding admission to 
Columbia. Columbia University has an AROTC so that men entering this 
program may continue this phase of their studies without interruption. 
The program of studies for the first three years, including AROTC, may 
be completed in regular session with a course load of 18 units each se- 
mester. 

Full information concerning the details of the five year program may 
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be obtained from the Director of Admissions, the Registrar, or from the 
advisers indicated above. 

maJor: For the Physical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Engineering), 
thirty-six units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics 
and Physics, including Mathematics 102 and 103 and Physics 111. 


For the Chemical Sequence (leading to the degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence in Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Engineering), thirty-six 
units from upper division courses in Engineering, Mathematics and 
Chemistry, including Chemistry 103 and 104. 

The comprehensive examination will be given during the spring se- 
mester of the fifth year and will cover twenty-four units of upper division 
work, including the upper division work taken for a particular sequence 
at Occidental College and selected courses in the Columbia curriculum. 

Prerequisite to the major: For the Physical Sequence, Mathematics 3, 4, 
5,6; Chemistry 1, 2; Physics 30, 1, 2. For the Chemical Sequence, Mathe- 
matics 3, 4,5, 6; Chemistry 1, 2, 21; Physics 1, 2. 


CURRICULUM IN LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Chairman, Proressor Harpy (of the Department of History) 
DrEan DUMKE 
ProFeEssor BicKLEY, ASsocIATE Proressor Fire (of the Department 
of Languages) 
Proressor McKetvey (of the Department of Political Science) 
PRoFEsSoR DE RYCKE (of the Department of Economics) 
An inter-departmental major in Latin American Affairs is offered for 
those interested in the history, economics, culture and government of the 
Latin American countries and the relations of the United States with 
these countries. This major provides a suitable background for students 
interested in business, government service, or professional work in Latin 
America. Graduate students may receive credit toward the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts for work taken under this curriculum, subject to established 
policies for graduate work as outlined elsewhere in this catalogue. 


maJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, chosen from the follow- 
ing courses: Economics 101-102, 124; History 131, 134, 135, 137; Politi- 
cal Science 155; Spanish 107-108. Twenty-four units selected from the 
above courses will serve as the basis for the comprehensive examination. 
Additional units sufficient to complete the major may be chosen from Eco- 
nomics 141; History 145, 146, 148; Political Science 103-104, 156; and 
Summer Session courses which emphasize a workshop approach to Latin 
American Affairs. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Spanish 1-28 
or 1-2R, or equivalent courses. 
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CURRICULUM IN REGIONAL HISTORY AND 
CULTURE—THE PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
AND NORTHERN MEXICO 


Chairman, DEAN DUMKE 
Proressor Kurtz (of the Department of English) 
Proressors CLELAND, Harpy (of the Department of History) 


ProFressor BIcKLEY, ASSOCIATE PROFEssoR FIFE (of the 
Department of Languages) 


ProFessor SWAN (of the Department of Music) 
Proressorn McKeEtvey (of the Department of Political Science) 


An inter-departmental major provides instruction and opportunities for 
special study in the geography, resources, history, institutions and culture 
of the American Pacific Southwest and of Northern Mexico. It reflects the 
intention and desire of the college to develop as a collegiate center of 
teaching, study and related research in the cultural and social history of 
the region in which Occidental College is located. In addition to the major 
for the degree, the program provides courses available for election by 
qualified upper division students from any department, especially for 
students majoring in English, Education, History, Political Science, Soci- 


ology and Spanish. 


MaJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, including twenty-four 
units chosen from the following courses: History 131, 135, 137, 145, 146, 
148; Political Science 103, 169; English 165; Spanish 107-108; Sociology 
124. The remaining units are to be chosen in consultation with the faculty, 
with the following courses strongly recommended: English 145; History 
14,2. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, and a works 
ing knowledge of the Spanish language. 


This program has been augmented by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 
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PREMEDICAL AND PREDENTAL CURRICULUM 


Adviser, ProFressor SELLE (of the Department of Biology) 


Requirements prescribed by approved colleges of medicine and dentistry 
cut across departmental lines and a special curriculum is therefore pro- 
vided for students interested in preparing for these professions. The stu- 
dent is advised to complete the full four-year course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. On special petition, however, students who have com- 
pleted the first three years of their course at Occidental College may sub- 
stitute credit from a fully accredited school of medicine or dentistry in 
heu of the fourth year of work leading to the A.B. degree. 

The three-year premedical program is highly concentrated and it is 
very difficult for a student taking this course to maintain the high scho- 
lastic standing required for admission to first-class medical schools under 
present highly competitive conditions. Such a program should be under- 
taken, therefore, only by the exceptional student. Usually even such a stu- 
dent will find it necessary to attend one or more summer sessions in order 
to complete all necessary requirements. 

Full information concerning both the four-year and the three-year pro- 
grams for premedical and predental students may be obtained from the 
Registrar or from the special adviser indicated above. 


maJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses in Biology, Chem- 
istry, Mathematics and Physics, including Biology 101 and 106 and 
Chemistry 103-104. 

The comprehensive examination for the special group major for pre- 
medical and predental students will cover the following courses: Biology 
1-2,1L-2L, 101, 106; Chemistry 1-2, 21, 103-104; Physics 7-8. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L; Chemistry 1-2, 21; 
Mathematics 2; Physics 7-8. Mathematics 3 is recommended. 
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COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


The curriculum of Occidental College is organized into four groups of 
inter-related departments as follows: I. Soctan ScrENcEs: Economics, 
History, Philosophy-Religion, Political Science, Psychology, Sociology 
and Anthropology; II. Humaniries: Art, English, Music, Speech and — 
Foreign Languages (Classical Languages, French, German and Span- 
ish); II]. MarHematics AND Naturau ScIENCEs: Biology, Chemistry, 
Geology, Physics and Astronomy; IV. EpucaTIon AND PHysicaL Epuca- 
TION; Library Instruction; Air Science and Tactics. 

The courses of instruction offered within these groups are listed on the 
following pages alphabetically according to departments. 

Lower division courses are numbered 1 to 99; upper division courses, 
100 to 199; graduate courses, 200 and above. L added to a number denotes 
a laboratory or field course. Hyphenated numbers, such as 1-2, indicate 
year courses. In a few courses credit for the first semester is contingent 
upon completion of the second semester’s work. Consent of the instructor 
is prerequisite to entering the second half of any hyphenated course un- 
less the description of the course indicates that either half may be taken 
separately. 

The work of the Occidental College curriculum is measured in terms of 
units, each unit of work representing one hour per week in the classroom 
throughout the semester. Each unit of laboratory work represents either 
two or three hours per week throughout the semester, as indicated in the 
description of the course. 

Course offerings for each term and changes in faculty occurring after 
publication of the catalogue for 1953-54 will be announced in the class- 
schedule bulletin which may be obtained upon request prior to the open- 
ing of the semester. 

Course offerings and schedules for the six-weeks summer session are 
announced in a separate bulletin published each year during the spring 
semester. 

Any undergraduate course for which fewer than five students are en- 
rolled at the beginning of a semester may be withdrawn. 
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AIR SCIENCE AND TACTICS 


LIEUTENANT CoLoneEt NIcKELs, Professor 


Assistants to the Professor of Air Science and Tactics: 


Masor Woop, Masor BasHam, Caprain Simpson, CAPTAIN THOMPSON, 
CAPTAIN GIBBIA 


Non-Commissioned Officers: MastER SERGEANT WabDE, Master SERGEANT 
THompson, Master SERGEANT Daucutry, TECHNICAL SERGEANT WIGGINS 


In 1951 the Commanding General, Continental Air Command, author- 
ized the establishment of an Air Force Reserve Officers Training Corps 
unit at Occidental College. During the summer of 1952 responsibility for 
this program passed from the Continental Air Command to the Air Uni- 
versity. In the fall of 1953 the Air Force ROTC at Occidental College will 
initiate a new generalized curriculum, as will the other institutions 
having Air Force ROTC programs, This new program is non-specialized 
and supplements the normal college curriculum with emphasis given to 
leadership training. 

Every male student entering the College as a freshman is required to 
register in Air Science courses and to complete the Basic Course of Reserve 
Officer Training Corps training (two years) unless exempted therefrom. 
Possible bases for exemption include: age, veteran status, or physical 
reasons. All such exemptions must be approved by the Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics. Religious or moral convictions provide a basis for pos- 
sible exemption by the President of the College, on petition filed with him. 

The Advanced Courses which are offered by the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps in what is normally the student’s junior and senior years of 
college are not required subjects. Students may elect to continue their 
Reserve Officers Training Corps program and, if approved by the Pro- 
fessor of Air Science and Tactics, they will be registered in Advanced 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. Advanced Course students will normally 
attend summer encampment between their junior and senior academic 
years, the date and place of the encampment to be specified by the staff. 
Degree credit of three units will be granted for the four-weeks course in 
theory and practical application. Those students who successfully com- 
plete the entire Reserve Officers Training Corps program and graduate 
from Occidental College will be commissioned Second Lieutenants in the 
United States Air Force Reserve. 

The courses in Air Science and Tactics are those prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force for units of the Senior Division of the Air 
Force Reserve Officers Training Corps. The United States furnishes 
uniforms, equipment and text books for the use of students enrolled in 
the Department. 
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Air Science and Tactics 


BAsIC COURSES 
Lower Division 


1-2. First YEAR Basic. (SIMPSON AND STAFF) Fundamentals of global geogra- 
phy; introduction to aviation; instruments of national security; international 
tensions and security organizations; drill and leadership. 2 units per semester. 


3-4. SECOND YEAR Basic. (GIBBIA AND STAFF) Elements of aerial warfare; 
careers in the USAF; leadership laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1-2, or 
equivalent. 2 units per semester. 


ADVANCED COURSES 
Upper Division 


101-102. Firsr YEAR ADVANCED. (THOMPSON AND STAFF) Problem solving; 
Air Force Command and Staff; military law and boards; communications 
and Air Force correspondence; military teaching and speaking techniques; 
elements of aerial warfare; weather; Air Force base functions; leadership 
laboratory. Prerequisite: Air Science 1, 2, 3, 4, or equivalent, or veteran status. 
3 units per semester. 


103-104. SECOND YEAR ADVANCED, (BASHAM AND STAFF) Personnel; military 
methods of teaching; comptroller; inspector general; problem solving; logis- 
tics; career development; military law and boards; Air Force management; 
staff functions; briefing for commissioned officer service; leadership labora- 
tory. Prerequisite: Air Science 101 and 102. 3 units per semester. 


Note: The program shown above will be modified slightly during the 1953-54, academic 
year to preclude repetition of courses by students previously enrolled. 
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ART 


ProFEssor YOUNG, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFEsSOR PERKINS ASSISTANT PROFESSOR SWIFT 
By Special Appointment: Mr. GEBHARDT 


The purpose of the Department of Art is to stimulate creative ability and 
to develop an understanding and appreciation of the fine arts of architec- 
ture, sculpture and painting as an essential element in a liberal arts edu- 
cation. It offers courses in history and appreciation, as well as courses in 
creative drawing, painting and sculpture, thus providing two approaches 
to art—the theoretical and the creative. The curricular work is designed to 
meet the needs of three types of students: those who desire an intelligent 
knowledge and understanding of art as part of their cultural life, those 
who wish to practice art as an avocational pursuit, and those who intend to 
study art as a profession after completion of their college course. 


MAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a twenty- 
unit sequence in Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 133-134, and a four-unit 
sequence from Art 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174 form the 
basis for the comprehensive examination. The remaining twelve units 
shall be selected in individual consultation with the major adviser from 
courses offered by the departments of Art, English, History, Music, Psy- 
chology, Physical Education, and Speech. 


Prerequisite to the major: Art 1, Art 51, and a four-unit sequence from 
Art 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 73-74. 

Credit toward the Bachelor of Arts degree will be granted for not more 
than twenty units in Creative Art (Art 51-52, 55-56, 61-62, 65-66, 69-70, 
73-74, 151-152, 155-156, 161-162, 165-166, 169-170, 173-174, 197-198). 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


1. UNDERSTANDING oF ArT. (YouNG) A key to the understanding of the major 
arts of architecture, sculpture, and painting. 2 units, first semester. 


3. Art IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION. (PERKINS) A survey of the visual arts as 
expressive of the main periods of Western culture from ancient Greece to con- 
temporary America. Intended for transfer students as partial fulfillment of the 
History of Civilization requirement. Limited enrollment, subject to permission 
of department. 2 units, second semester. 
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Art 


Creative Art 


61-52. ELEMENTARY DRAWING AND ComposiTION. (swirt) Freehand drawing 
for beginners; study of the fundamental drawing principles of form, composi- 
tion, and perspective in a variety of black and white mediums; some use of 
color in second semester. Art 51 is prerequisite to Art 52. (2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


55-50. ELEMENTARY DEsIGN AND Cotor. (PERKINS) Principles of design, color 
and composition, with practical problems in applied design and poster. Pre- 
requisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved by instructor. Art 55 is prerequisite 
to Art 56. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


61-62. ELEMENTARY FicurE Drawinc. (swiFT) Fundamental principles of 
drawing the living model both realistically and creatively. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


65-66. ELEMENTARY O11. ParntTING. (swirr) A practical study of oil tech- 
niques to acquaint the student with the creative factors of color, design, and 
form in painting the living figure, still life and landscape. Open to beginners. 
(2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


69-70. ELEMENTARY WATER Cotor. (swiFT) Basic instruction in the use of 
water color and the materials employed. Frequent trips during class hours to 
various locations for painting. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


73-74. ELEMENTARY SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Basic instruction in clay mod- 
eling. Open to beginners. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be 
taken separately. 2 units per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 
Theoretical Art 


111. ANcIENT ArT. (younG) The development of architecture, sculpture and 
painting in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome. 3 units, first semester. 


112. CuristrAN ART. (YouNG) ‘The origins and development of Christian art 
from the catacombs of Rome to the end of the Gothic period. 2 umits, second 
semester. 


115. ITALIAN RENAISSANCE ART. (YOUNG) The fine arts in Italy with special 
reference to the works of the great painters and sculptors of the Florentine and 
Venetian schools. 3 u7its, first sernester. 


121. FremisH, DutcH AND SPANISH PAINTING. (YouNG) The rise of realism 
in the Flemish and German schools of the 15th and 16th centuries; considera- 
tion of the Flemish, Dutch and Spanish schools of the 17th century. 3 units, 
second semester. 


122. ART IN THE SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
(younG) Trends and ideals of European art from the rise of the academies 
in the 17th century to 1870 as a background to modern art, with special em- 
phasis on France and England. 3 units. Not given in 1953-54. 
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Art 


126. AMERICAN ArT. (youNG) _A survey of architecture, sculpture and paint- 
ing in the United States from Colonial times to the present day. 3 units, first 
semester. 


133-134. ConTEMPoraRy ArT. (PERKINS) Trends, ideals and works of con- 
temporary artists. Special emphasis in Art 133 on painting; in Art 134 on 
architecture and sculpture. 3 urits per semester. 


138. StyLEs IN ARCHITECTURE. (YOUNG) Chief architectural styles of the 
world considered both as expressions of the cultures which produced them and 
in relation to the contemporary world, with special emphasis on domestic 
architecture. 3 units, second semester. 


140. ORIENTAL ART. (yYouNG) The historical development and aesthetic 
qualities of the arts in India, China and Japan. 3 units. Not given in 1953-54. 


Creative Art 


151-152. GRAPHICS AND INDUSTRIAL ILLUSTRATION. (SwirT) Functional us- 
age of design and rendering in advertising, interior design, and industrial 
art. Problems such as posters, typographic layout, stage sets, isometric and per- 
spective drawings for industry. Prerequisite: Art 51, or equivalent approved 
by instructor. Art 151 is prerequisite to Art 152. 3 units per semester. 


153. CoLtor AND DESIGN For ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (PERKINS) Basic draw- 
ing, color, and design for the non-art major and those desiring the elementary 
teaching credential. Open to sophomores. Enrollment limited. 3 units, each 
semester. 


155-156. ApvANCED DEsIGN. (PERKINS) Problems in contemporary decora- 
tive and commercial design. Prerequisite: Art 55-56. Art 155 is prerequisite to 
Art 156. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units per semester. 


161-162. ApvANcED Figure Drawinec. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 61-62. (2 
two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


165-166. ApvANcED Orn Par1nTING. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 65-66. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


169-170. ADVANCED WarTeER Cotor. (swirt) Prerequisite: Art 69-70, (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


173-174. ADVANCED SCULPTURE. (GEBHARDT) Prerequisite: Art 73-74. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 2 units per 
semester. 


195-196. DirecTED READING, (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in Theoretical Art. Open only to Art majors after consulta- 
tion with department chairman. Either half may be taken separately. 2 units 
per semester. 


197-198. ApvANCED ProBLEMS IN CREATIVE ArT. (THE STAFF) Special study 
in any field of creative art in which the department offers upper division 
courses. Prerequisite: At least two terms of upper division work in the field 
selected. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) Either half may be taken separately. 
2 units per semester. 
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BIOLOGY 


ProFEssor SELLE, Chairman 
ProFessor FIELD ASSOCIATE Proresson McMENAMIN 
ASSISTANT PRoFEsSOR POINDEXTER 
Dr. Moort, Research Associate and Director, Moore Laboratory of Zoology 


The Department of Biology offers courses which provide a foundation for 
the understanding of man and his living environment. In addition to its 
cultural value, a knowledge of biology is essential preparation for the 
professions of teaching, nursing, dentistry, medicine, medical laboratory 
technology, physiotherapy and biological research. 

Depending upon his special interest, a student wishing to concentrate 
his upper division work in this department will choose one of three groups 
of courses leading to a major in General Biology, in Botany, or in Zoology. 


maAsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall emphasize the chosen field of interest as in- 
dicated in the following options: 


In GENERAL Brotocy: Courses 101, 103, 113, 120, 102 or 104, or 126, 212, 
and elective units; 


In Borany: Courses 102, 103, 104, 120, 126, 212, and elective units; 


In Zoo.tocy: Courses 101, 103, 120 or 126, 106 or 108, 113, 212, and elec- 
tive units. 


The remaining twelve units may be selected, in consultation with the 
major adviser, from additional courses in Biology; Art 161 to 174; Chem- 
istry 103, 104, 113; Mathematics 119; Philosophy 121; Political Science 
169; Psychology 130. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either 
(1) a written examination based on the appropriate sequence of courses 
in Biology indicated in the three options outlined above, or (2) investiga- 
tion and written report of a special project in the field of Biology. 

Prerequisite to the major: Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, Chemistry 30, or equiv- 
alents. 

For information concerning the Premedical and Predental Curriculum, 
see page 73. 

Students interested in prenursing work may obtain from either the 
Registrar or the Adviser for Prenursing Students an outline of the pro- 
gram under which three years at Occidental and completion of a three- 


year course in an accredited school of nursing may lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 
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Biology 
LowER DIvIs1on CourRsEsS 


1-2. GENERAL BroLocy. (THE staFF) Fundamental principles of biology and 
the structure, physiology, classification and economic importance of the major 
groups of plants and animals. This course and Biology 1L-2L, or equivalent, 
required for majors in the department and for those preparing for medicine 
and nursing. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 


1L-2L. GENERAL BroLocy Laboratory. (THE STAFF) Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 
in progress, or consent of instructor (2 two-hour laboratory periods). 2 units 
per semester. 


30. INTRODUCTION To BioLoGy. (MCMENAMIN) Survey of the fundamental 
biological principles and processes. (3 lectures and 1 one-hour demonstration 
period.) 4 units, each semester. 


51. Human ANatTomy. (FIELD) A descriptive course in human anatomy sup- 
plemented by demonstrations. Intended for students in Physical Education 
and Nursing. Prerequisite: Biology 1-2 and 1L-2L or equivalents (2 lectures). 
2 units, first semester. 


51L. Human Anatomy LABORATORY. (FIELD) Human skeletal and demon- 
stration materials supplemented by dissection of the cat. Prerequisite: Biology 
51 in progress. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, first semester. Labo- 
ratory fee: $2.00. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Biology 1-2, 1L-2L, and Chemistry 30, or equivalents, are prerequisite to all 
upper division courses in Biology. 


101. CoMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. (FIELD) A comparative study 
of the vertebrates. Laboratory consists of a detailed study of the cat and of 
numerous skeletal preparations, with demonstrations of other forms. A knowl- 
edge of the shark is presupposed. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


102. LowEr PLANTS. (POINDEXTER) Morphology and physiology of the algae, 
fungi, liverworts, mosses and ferns. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory pe- 
riods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


103. INVERTEBRATES. (MCMENAMIN) Structure, classification, habits, life his- 
tories, and economic importance of the various groups of the invertebrates. (2 
lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory 
fee: $2.00. 


104. HicuHEer PLants. (POINDEXTER) Morphology, physiology and evolution- 
ary development of the seed plants. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory 
periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 
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Biology 


106. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. (SELLE) Early developmental embryology 
and organology of the vertebrates, with special reference to the chick, pig and 
human. Study of whole mounts and serial sections. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour 
laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


107. PARASITOLOGY. (POINDEXTER) Structure and life history of the animal 
parasites of man; methods of infection and prevention. (3 lectures) 3 units, 
first semester. 


108. Histotocy. (sELLE) Microscopic anatomy of the tissues and organs of 
mammals with special reference to the human. Registration with approval of 
instructor limited to ten students. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory peri- 
ods.) 4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


112. MIcrRoTECHNIQUE. (SELLE) Methods of preparing smears, whole mounts, 
and sections of plant and animal tissues. (2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 
2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113. HuMmMAN PuysioLocy. (FIELD) Functions of the organ-systems of the ver- 
tebrates. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, completed 
or in progress; Biology 51, or 101 completed or in progress, or permission of 
instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


113L. Human PuystoLtocy LABorRATORY. (FIELD) Consists chiefly of experi- 
ments on the frog and human. Prerequisite: Biology 113 in progress. (2 two- 
hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. 


114. NUTRITION. (FIELD) Fundamental facts concerning dietary factors in- 
cluding the vitamins, the physiological effects of these dietary factors upon 
health and disease at all age levels, and an introduction to the research litera- 
ture of nutrition. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry, 
completed or in progress. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


116. GENETICS. (MCMENAMIN) Principles of heredity in both plants and ani- 
mals, including man. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester. 


117. ENDOCRINOLOGY. (MCMENAMIN) ‘The endocrine glands and their func- 
tions with special reference to reproductive physiology and the problems of 
growth and development. Prerequisite: Entrance Chemistry or General Chem- 
istry. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


120. Fiona oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. (POINDEXTER) The methods of identi- 
fication, ecology and distribution of plants with special attention to the native 
flora. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


126. BACTERIOLOGY. (POINDEXTER) Lectures on the bacteria and other micro- 
organisms with laboratory practice in micro-biological methods. Prerequisite: 
Entrance Chemistry or General Chemistry. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


129-130. ADVANCED STUDY AND/or LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Supervised in- 
dividual work. 2-4 units per semester. Not more than 4 units may be counted 
toward the major. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per unit after the first unit. 
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Biology 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 113, 114, 116, 
117, 118, and 120. Courses 126 and 129-130 also may be credited toward 
the secondary credential. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations gov- 
erning graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in charge, 
courses numbered 200 and above are open to properly qualified seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit per semester to be arranged. Laboratory fee: 
$7.00 per unit after the first unit. 


212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) 2 units, second semester. 


290. Tuesis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit 4 
units, each semester. 


CHEMISTRY 


ProFEssor BRANTLEY, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAMBERT ASSISTANT ProFESsOR WINANS 


The Department of Chemistry is accredited by the American Chemical 
Society for the professional training of chemists. Completion in full of the 
requirements for the major in Chemistry admits to full membership in 
the A.C.S. within a minimum of two years after graduation. 

The -work of this department includes preparation for engineering, 
teaching and research in Chemistry. To the student preparing for medi- 
cine or related professions, training is offered in the fundamental and 
applied branches of Chemistry which have become so basic to these pro- 
fessions. In addition, Chemistry offers to the liberal arts student an appre- 
ciation and understanding of the discoveries, methods and place of this 
subject in our present civilization. 

The program for majors in this department also provides for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University under the Com- 
bined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should consult 
pages 70-71 for details of this plan. 


major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Chemis- 
try 102, 103-104, 105-106, 109 and three additional units from Courses 
111 and above. The remaining eight units may be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser, to emphasize one of the following fields of 
concentration: 


For PuysicaL or INORGANIC CHEMIsTRY: From Mathematics 102, 103, 
107, 125; Physics 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L. 

For Oncanic CHEMIsTRY or BIOCHEMIsTRY: From Biology 101, 105, 113, 
114, 117; Physics 103, 108, 108L. 


For INDUSTRIAL CHEMIstRY: From Mathematics 103, 119, 125; Philoso- 
phy 121; Physics 108, 108L, 109, 109L; Psychology 138. 


Chemistry majors shall fulfill the requirement of a comprehensive ex- 
amination through either of the following plans, selection to be made in 
the individual case by the department chairman: (1) A written examina- 
tion stressing the understanding and interrelation of the principles of 
Chemistry 1-2, 21, 102, 103-104, 105-106; or (2) an approved laboratory 
investigation and a written report on this project. 


Prerequisite to the major: General Chemistry; Chemistry 21, Mathe- 
matics through Calculus; one year of college Physics; a reading knowl- 
edge of German. 


Because of the necessity for foundation work in Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics and Physics in the first two years, the freshman course for the 
Chemistry major differs in some respects from that of other freshmen. 
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An outline of the four-year program may be obtained from either the Reg- 
istrar or the Chairman of the Department of Chemistry. 


LoweEr DIviston CouRsEs 


1-2, GENERAL CHEMISTRY. (THESTAFF) Principles and applications of Chem- 
istry, including laboratory practice in General Chemistry and Qualitative 
Analysis. Prerequisite: High school algebra. (3 lectures and 2 two-hour labora- 
tory periods the first semester; 3 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods 
the second semester.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


21. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. (BRANTLEY) Principles and practice in the gen- 
eral methods of gravimetric and volumetric analysis with solution of many 
typical problems. Prerequisite: General Chemistry; Mathematics 2, or equiva- 
lent. (2 lectures and 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, first semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


30. INTRODUCTION To CHEMICAL SCIENCE. (THE STAFF) Principles and appli- 
cations of Chemistry, its methods and accomplishments, from the alchemists 
to the atomic age. Specially designed for students who do not intend to special- 
ize in Chemistry. (3 lectures and 1 demonstration laboratory.) 4 units, each 
semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


General Chemistry is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


102. INDUSTRIAL ANALYsIS. (LAMBERT) Theory and practice of modern meth- 
ods of analysis of foods, petroleum products, gases, water, and fuels. Use of 
instrumental methods of analysis. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21. (2 lectures and 
2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units, second semester. Laboratory fee: 
$9.50.* 

103-104. OnGANIc CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Principles of organic chemistry. 
Laboratory applications in preparative work and qualitative organic analysis. 
(3 lectures, 2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 5 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $9.50 per semester.* 


105-106. PuysicaL CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Introduction to physical chem- 
ical principles. Lectures, problems and laboratory. Prerequisite: Quantitative 
Analysis, Physics 7-8 or equivalent; Calculus or permission of instructor. (3 
lectures and 1 three-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory 
fee: $5.50 per semester.* . 


109. ApvANcED Lazoratory I (THE sTaFF) Lectures and demonstrations of 
research methods and techniques, including the use of chemical literature. 
Laboratory instruction relates to the material presented in Courses 111, 113, 
116, 207, and 210. Prerequisite: Chemistry 102, 103-104. (1 lecture, five hours 
of laboratory work.) 3 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


110. ADVANCED Lasoratory II. (THE STAFF) Supervised investigations by 
qualified students. (2 three-hour laboratory periods.) 2 units, second semester. 
Laboratory fee: $9.50.* 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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Chemistry 


411. INTRODUCTORY CoLLoID CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Principles and appli- 
cation of Colloid and Surface Chemistry, including the study of sols, emul- 
sions, foams, and gels. Prerequisite: General Physics; Chemistry 21 and 102 
or 103. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 

113. BriocHEmMistrY. (WINANS) Fats, carbohydrates, proteins, vitamins, hor- 
mones, and other natural products. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, first semester. 


115. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) A survey of modern chemical man- 
ufacturing processes. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103 or permission of instruc- 
tor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 
195 3-54- , 

116. INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY OF PROTECTIVE COATINGS. (BRANTLEY) An intro- 
ductory course in industrial chemistry with special attention given to the pro- 
tective coating industry. Prerequisite: Chemistry 21, 103. Recommended: 
Chemistry 111. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may be allowed 
toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master 
of Arts for Courses 111 and above. (See pages 61-64 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) With the approval of the instructor in 
charge, courses numbered 204 and above are open to properly qualified 
seniors. 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Supervised investigation by properly quali- 
fied students. Hours and credit to be arranged, each semester. Laboratory fee: 
$7.50 per unit, after the first unit.* 

204. ‘THEORETICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (LAMBERT) Applications of the elec- 
tronic theory and reaction mechanisms of organic chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 103-104, 105-106 or consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first 
semester. 


205. THERMODYNAMICS, (BRANTLEY) The development of the laws of ther- 
modynamics and their applications to the problems of chemistry and physics. 
Prerequisite: Calculus and permission of instructor. (3 lectures.) 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 

207. Cuemistry oF MeEpicaL Compounns. (WINANS) Lectures and student 
reports in the field of pharmaceuticals and the relationship between chemical 
structure and physiological activity. Prerequisite: Chemistry 103-104. (2 lec- 
tures.) 2 units, second semester. 

210. ADVANCED INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. (BRANTLEY) Application of modern 
developments of physics and chemistry to a systematic study of the non- 
metallic elements of the fifth, sixth and part of the seventh groups of the peri- 
odic systems. Prerequisite: Consult instructor. (2 lectures.) 2 units, second 
semester. 

212. SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) Selected topics in advanced chemistry. 1-4 units, 
each semester. 


290. THesis For Master or Arts DEGREE. (THESTAFF). 2 units. 


*A breakage deposit of $7.50 must be made by each student taking a laboratory course 
in Chemistry; the unexpended balance will be refunded at the close of the course. 
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ECONOMICS 


ProFEssor DERYCKE,! Chairman 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor Couuier, Acting Chairman 
ProFeEssor Coons 
Mr. Dicxerson, Instructor By Special Appointment: Mr. ASHLEY 


The Department of Economics exists to acquaint the student with the 
nature and development of economic systems, their institutions and func- 
tion. It offers courses which aid in the understanding of problems of busi- 
ness and public economic policy, and which afford a background for 
careers in business administration, public service, teaching, or research. 
The Department offers two majors: (1) Economics, intended especially 
for those students who wish to concentrate their attention on economic 
theory and institutions, and who look forward to graduate work in busi- 
ness or economics; (2) Commerce and Finance, designed to be helpful to 
those students who will profit most from a broader view of business and 
economics and who do not plan to take graduate work. A careful reading 
of the catalogue descriptions of the courses listed below will help make 
clear the differences in the scope and nature of the two majors. 

It should be emphasized that neither major is designed to give profes- 
sional training. That is the function of the graduate schools of Law, Busi- 
ness, Economics, etc. Both majors are designed to give the student a grasp 
of the manner in which the business community functions, the nature of 
the problems confronting this community, and some mastery of the tools 
which may be used in arriving at defensible conclusions about these 
problems. 


MAJoR: Both majors require thirty-six units of upper division work, 
twenty-four of which must be either in Economics or in Commerce and 
Finance, and the remaining twelve in related fields such as History and 
Political Science. Eighteen of the twenty-four units are specified as fol- 
lows: ECONOMICS: 100A, 100B, 101, 102, 116, and Mathematics 119. 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE: Economics 100A, 100B, 101, 109, Political 
Science 161 and Mathematics 119, The remaining six units may be 
elected from any upper division course offered by the Department. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4; Economics 
5-6, or equivalents. 


See pages 68-69, 71-72 for information concerning special inter-depart- 
mental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, Latin American 
Affairs and Regional History and Culture: the Pacific Southwest and 
Northern Mexico. 


10n leave of absence, 1953-54. 
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Economics 


LOwErR DIVISION COURSES 


5-6. AccouNTING. (ASHLEY) Accounting principles and practices, pre- 
sented as a tool subject useful to the student of engineering, law, science, or 
social science as well as to the major in Economics or Commerce and Finance. 
Emphasis on the corporate form of business organization; fundamentals of cost 
accounting; analysis and interpretation of accounting data; problems of valu- 
ation. 3 units per semester. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


100AB. Economic ANALYSIS. (COLLIER, ASHLEY) (A) Pricing and allocation 
of resources in the market. Analysis of market structures, public policy affect- 
ing market forces, and individual responses to market phenomena. (B) Forces 
determining the aggregate level of economic activity and stability. National 
income and business cycle analysis; public policy designed to maintain eco- 
nomic stability. Open to sophomores. Either semester may be taken first. 3 
units, each semester. 


101-102. Money, BANKING, INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. (COLLIER) 
Principles of money, credit, banking, price movements, and financial or- 
ganization, particularly in the United States. The second semester deals 
especially with the theoretical bases for foreign trade, international payments 
and currency relationships, methods of foreign trade, tariff policies and trade 
restrictions. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100AB. 3 units per semester. 


103. PrincrpLes oF Economics. (ASHLEY) A basic course in economics for 
non-majors, designed to familiarize students with fundamental economic con- 
cepts and terms. Emphasis on the nature and operation of the American eco- 
nomic system. 3 units, first semester. 


105. Pusiic FINANCE. (ASHLEY) Financial problems of government, includ- 
ing theory and practice of taxation, control of public expenditure, and the 
relationship of public fiscal policy to economic activity. Prerequisite: Eco- 
nomics, 5, 6, and 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


106. GovERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN Economy. (MccUNE*) Relationships 
between business and government; the role of government as a sponsor and 
regulator of economic activity in relationship to problems of agriculture, 
transportation, and business monopolies. (Identical with Political Science 
170.) Prerequisite: Economics 5,6,and 100AB, or consent of instructor. 3 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


109. CorPoRATION FINANCE. (ASHLEY) Organization and financial policies 
of business enterprise; particular reference to the corporation as a business 
unit and in relationship to government and social conditions. Prerequisite: 
Economics 5, 6, and 100AB. 3 units, second semester. 


116. History or Economic THOUGHT. (DICKERSON) A survey of the devel- 
opment of economic science from the forerunners of the classical school to the 
present day. Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100AB, or consent of instructor. 
3 units, first semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
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123. Economic DEVELOPMENT oF Europe. (DICKERSON) Europe’s rise as the 
center of the world economy, with special reference to the industrial revolu- 
tion, colonialism, the factory system, and state regulation. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester. 


124. Economic History oF THE UNITED STATES. (DICKERSON) The evolution 
of the United States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation, and the part 
played by commerce, transportation, finance, labor, and government. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


141. Economic ORGANIZATION AND Po.icy. (coLLIER) A comparative study 
of the economic systems of the modern world; capitalism, socialism, commu- 
nism, fascism; and the problems of government which arise within each. Open 
to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


148. Lason ProBiems. (pIcKERSON) Problems of labor including wages, 
hours, health, accidents, unemployment, child labor, social insurance, labor 
legislation and personnel problems; proposed solutions for these problems 
offered by organized labor, employers and government. Some historical 
aspects; primary emphasis on current problems, developments and proposals. 
Prerequisite: Economics 5, 6, and 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 


195-196. DirEcTED READING. (THE STAFF) Individualized study, supple- 
menting other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


With the permission of the department, and upon completion of additional 
work as approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, Courses 101, 102, 105, 116, 120, 132, 195-196 may be 
taken by graduate students for credit toward either the General Sec- 
ondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts. (See pages 61-64 for 
general regulations governing graduate work.) With the consent of the 
department, qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


201. Mrtuops or RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Principal methods of economic re- 
search commonly applied to business problems; sources and analyses of data; 
historical and monographic methods; report writing. Prerequisite: Economics 
5,6 and 100AB; Mathematics 119. 3 units, first semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PoLiTICcCAL Economy. (COLLIER) Intended to give students 
a more adequate appreciation of the major current political-economic prob- 
lems of interest to administrators both in public life and in private business 
enterprise. Representatives from business, labor and government participate 
in the seminar discussions. /dentical with Political Science 212. Open to quali- 
fied upper division students. 3 units, second semester. 


217. Moprern Economic THoucut. (DE RYCKE) Special emphasis upon the 
American contribution. Prerequisite: Economics 100AB. 3 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1953-54. 


290. Tuesis ror MAstTer or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 
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EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATE ProFEssor PETRIE, Chairman 


ProFressor KINNEY? ASSOCIATE ProFessor NEFF 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FALK Audio-visual Coordinator: Mr. Butt 
Miss Smiruties, Dean of Women Dr. Cuttey, Dean of Men 


By Special Appointment: Mr. BaRNETTE,? Mrs. MANpERBACH, Mrs. McAsoy, 
Mrs. McCorxxe, Mrs. Patterson, Miss Sniper, Mrs. WASsERBURGER 


The Department of Education has as its major function professional prep- 
aration for teaching in the elementary and secondary schools of the State 
of California. The Department regards professional education as compre- 
hending within its scope the development of social and personal attitudes 
and responsibilities, ethical standards, and ideals of service. In providing 
both cultural and scientific backgrounds it aims to promote an apprecia- 
tion of the institutions and traditions of a free society, to foster attitudes 
of critical observation and judgment, and to equip the prospective teacher 
with the knowledges and skills involved in the more technical aspects of 
the educative process. 

The program of the Department of Education is therefore designed to 
meet the needs of individuals with respect to all of these factors of com- 
petency and to include those courses indicated by the State Department 
of Education as recommended or required for the various teaching 
credentials. 


maAgor: (Normally restricted to candidates for the General Elementary 
Credential): Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which a 
minimum of twenty-six units shall be in Education 100, 101, 125, 142, 
134a, 134b, 134C, 135, 136, 162, and 198. The remaining units shall in- 
clude Art 153, Physical Education 107, a course in Music, and other 
courses selected in consultation with advisers in the Education Depart- 
ment. 

In addition, candidates for the Elementary Credential must give evi- 
dence of their proficiency in the statutory school subjects. Other require- 
ments for teaching credentials are stated on pages 65-67. 


Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the courses in Education indicated above as part of the major. 


10n leave of absence, first semester, 
“Second semester only. 
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UPprer DIVISION CoURSES 
Prerequisite to all courses in Education: Psychology 1. 


100. INTRODUCTION To EpucaTIoN. (KINNEY) A course designed to help 
teacher candidates to obtain a perspective of public education and to acquire 
a realistic overview of the nature and condition of the work of the teacher. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


101. PuttosopHy or EpucatTion. (NEFF) A general survey and analysis of 
philosophic principles underlying educational theory and practice. 3 units, 
each semester. 


103-104. Great IssuEs oF THE PaciFic SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY*) Identical 
with Political Science 103-104. Open to sophomores. 2 units per sernester. Not 
given In 1953-54. 

105. INTRODUCTORY STATISTICS, (CULLEY**) Identical with Mathematics 119. 
3 units, each semester. 


106. History or Epucarion. (FALK) History of education from classical 
times to the present, with special emphasis on education in the United States. 
3 units, each semester. 


108. CHILDREN’s LITERATURE. (WASSERBURGER) Designed to deepen appreci- 
ation of literature suitable for young children; to familiarize students with 
the style and techniques of authors and illustrators; to develop criteria for 
selection and evaluation of children’s books. Organization of stories for dif- 
ferent levels. Principles underlying successful story telling and practice in the 
application of these principles. 2 units, first semester. 


110. EpucationaL PsycHoLoey. (FALK) Primarily for secondary credential 
candidates. Includes growth and development, the learning process, mental 
hygiene and personality development. 3 units, each semester. 


117. SoctaL FoUNDATION oF EDUCATION. (NEFF) Education as a factor in 
social evolution; problems in adapting school to community; current social 
issues as they affect education; analysis of current educational practices in the 
light of modern social needs. 3 units, first semester. 


118. PrincipLes or KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (MCABOY) Prin- 
ciples of teaching in the primary grades; assigned reading; analysis of teach- 
ing problems, content and objectives of the modern lower elementary school. 
3 units, first semester. 


120. PrrINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. (NEFF) A study of the secondary 
school in the light of its historical development; emphasis on curriculum 
construction; the organization of instructional materials; classroom manage- 
ment, general methods; a critical evaluation of current principles and pro- 
cedures. 3 units, each semester. 


1421. Metruops or K1NDERGARTEN-PRIMARY EDUCATION. (MCABOY) Practical 
aspects of teaching in the kindergarten-primary grades; analysis of teaching 
methods, organization and curricula of the modern lower elementary school 
through observation and research. 3 units, second semester. 


122. Meruops IN Puysican Epucation, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (KLAFs***) 
Principles and practice of Physical Education activities for elementary schools. 
Identical with Physical Education 107. 3 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Political Science. 
**Of the Department of Mathematics. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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123. Marerrats AND MetHops or TEACHING Music IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL. (FRODSHAM*) Practical problems in organizing, teaching, and pre- 
senting elementary school repertory. Assigned observations. Prerequisite: 
Music 120 or equivalent completed or in course; candidacy for a state teaching 
credential. 4 units, each semester. (May be taken for 2 units with consent of 
Music Department.) 


124. MarertaLs AND METHops oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM*) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting 
secondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of 
teaching. Prerequisite: Candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, 
membership in an ensemble. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee: $15.00. This 
fee is non-refundable. 


125. ELEMENTARY ScHOOL CURRICULUM. (PETRIE) Planning the elementary 
school curriculum in the light of contemporary social needs, present develop- 
ments in psychology, the nature of the human organism and modern educa- 
tional theory. 2 units, each semester. 


126. SruDENT TEACHING IN SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE**) Actual ex- 
perience in the management of speech defectives. Supervision by speech thera- 
pists in the public schools. Depending upon the speech correction credential 
desired, training will be on the Elementary or Secondary level. Prerequisite: 
Speech 105 and approval by the Speech and Education Departments. Open to 
seniors or graduate students. 4 units, each sernester. Special fee: $15.00. This 
fee is non-refundable. 


130. STUDENT TEACHING IN PuysicaL EpucaTIoN. (KLAFS***) Actual teach- 
ing at the secondary level under supervision in the public schools, with obser- 
vation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to seniors who are candidates 
for the Special Credential in Physical Education. 4 units, each semester. Spe- 
cial fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 

134A. OBSERVATION AND METHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READING 
AND THE LANGUAGE ARTS. (MANDERBACH) Practices and trends in teaching 
reading and oral and written communication. A consideration of the physical, 
psychological and social factors affecting the development and use of the 
language arts; the integration and enrichment of the language arts program; 
corrective programs. 2 units, each semester. 


134B. OBSERVATION AND METHODs oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND SCIENCE. (MCCORKLE) (‘The principles and procedures related 
to the development of social attitudes and science experiences with children. 
The role and purposes of the social studies; curricular requirements and sig- 
nificant trends. The role and purposes of science in the elementary school; the 
content of science courses; curricular requirements. 2 units, each semester. 


134c. OBSERVATION AND MeETHops oF TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC. (PETRIE) The function of the elementary school in the development 
of quantitative thinking. Instructional and psychological aspects of arithme- 
tic. Analysis of deficiencies and practical corrective procedures. 1 unit, each 
Semester. 


135-136. StupENT TEACHING IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, PETRIE AND 
sTAFF) Actual experience in teaching under supervision in the public schools. 
Open to seniors who are candidates for the General Elementary Credential. 
4 units, per semester. Special fee: $20.00 for each 4 units of credit. This fee is 
non-refundable. 
*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Speech. 
***Of the Department of Physical Education. 
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138. SruDENT TEACHING IN Music. (FRopsHAM*) Supervised music teaching 
in secondary schools. Observation and evaluation of class procedures. Open to 
seniors and graduate students who are candidates for the Special Secondary 
Credential in Music. 4 units, each semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is 
non-refundable. 


142. CHILD GRowTH AND DEVELOPMENT. (FAIRCcHILD**) Identical with 
Psychology 121. 3 units, each semester. 


144. GUIDANCE AND CoUNSELING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (CULLEY, SMITHIES) 
Philosophy, problems and organization of guidance in the secondary school. 
Principles and techniques are used to gain a better understanding of human 
relationships in the secondary school situation with a view to better adjust- 
ment for students, both scholastically and emotionally. Counseling techniques, 
with emphasis upon the directive and the nondirective procedures. 2 units, 
each semester. 


145. Tests AND MEasurEMENTS. (HARSH**) Identical with Psychology 145. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first sernester. 


160. CurrENT TRENDS IN AMERICAN EpUCATION. (NEFF) A discussion of 
alternative current philosophies in their educational bearings, with especial 
emphasis on the evolution and clarification of the democratic ideal. 2 units, 
second semester. 


162. MatTertats AND METHops In AupIo-VisuAL INSTRUCTION. (BUTT) A 
survey course to acquaint the student with the principles of audio-visual 
education. A study of sources; use of catalogs in the selection of materials; 
needs for new materials. Training in the use of audio-visual projection and 
recording equipment. Prerequisite: Education 134a, b, or c, or 205, or equiva- 
lent, completed or in progress. 2 units, each semester. Special fee: $7.00. 


168. Tacuistoscopic TECHNIQUES. (BARNETTE) A specialized course in speed 
recognition through the use of tachistoscope and allied audio-visual tech- 
niques. 2 units, second semester. 


195-196. DirecTED READING. (THESTAFF) Independent reading, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units, each semester. 


198. WorksHop IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ART. (PATTERSON) Art principles 
and materials as applied to elementary school work. Prerequisite: Art 153. 
2 units, each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Graduate Committee, graduate students may receive credit 
toward either the Degree of Master of Arts or the General Secondary 
Credential for Courses 101, 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 117, 120, 123, 124, 
142, 144, 145, 160, and 195-196. In addition Courses 126 and 162 may be 
credited toward the credential. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations 


*Of the Department of Music. 
**Of the Department of Psychology. 
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governing graduate work.) With consent of the instructor qualified 
seniors may enroll in graduate courses. 


206. OssERVATION, METHODS, AND TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, 
SNIDER) Observations, methods of instruction and evaluation of educational 
outcome. Definite assignments in observation of adolescents and approxi- 
mately ten weeks of teaching. Enrollment subject to approval of instructor. 
4 units, each semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


206. StupENT TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (KINNEY, SNIDER) Actual 
teaching under supervision at the secondary school level, including incidental 
study of principles and methods of secondary education. Open to graduate 
students who are candidates for the Secondary Credential. 4 units, each semes- 
ter. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non-refundable. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. (NEFF) Independent reading, 
techniques of research, investigation, or field studies, with conference on 
special problems. Open to second semester seniors or graduate students only. 
2-4 units per semester. 


213-214. SEMINAR IN SPECIAL PrRoBLEMS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. (NEFF) 
An intensive critical examination and appraisal of educational theory and 
practice, historical and current, the purpose of which is to formulate an educa- 
tional outlook best suited to modern demands. Open to second semester seniors 
or graduate students only. 2-4 units per semester. 


219 ADVANCED STATISTICS. (CULLEY*) Critical application of certain tech- 
niques including the Chi-Square, Analysis of Variance, Prediction, Small 
Sample Reliability, Partial and Multiple Correlation, etc., to problems of 
education and psychology. Prerequisite: Education 105, Mathematics 119 or 
equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


220. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. (FALK) ‘The organization and administration of ele- 
mentary education. 2 units, first semester. 


222. CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL. (FALK) The organization and administration of sec- 
ondary education. 2 units, second semester. 


224. ScHOOL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (FALK) An advanced 
course in the organization and administration of public education in the 
United States and in states, counties, and districts. Special attention is given to 
school finance, housing, business administration, and legal aspects of public 
education. 4 units, first semester. 


226. ScHoot CoMMUNITY RELATIONSHIPS AND Group LEADERSHIP. (FALK) An 
intensive consideration of school-community relationships. Analysis of public 
relations programs and their use in school finance, policy, and curriculum 
development. Human relations in administration. 2 units, second semester. 


228. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (FALK) Principles and procedures in the 
selection of certificated and non-certificated personnel. Salary schedules, pro- 
motions, tenure. 2 umits, second semester. 


220. SUPERVISION. (FALK) Principles and procedures in the supervision of 
instruction. Staff problems and non-certificated personnel. Improvement of 
instruction. 2 units, first semester. 


290. THesis ron Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


*Of the Department of Mathematics. 
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ENGLISH AND LITERATURE 


ProFessor OLIVER, Chairman 
Proressorn Kurtz! AssociaTE Proressor CroissANT Mrs. Lyncu, Instructor 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR THOMPSON | Mr. Marvin,} /nstructor 
Mr. McCoy, Dr. Scort, Lecturers 
By Special Appointment: Mr. Sapiro 


The Department of English and Literature serves in two capacities 
which are of vital importance to all students, regardless of special inter- 
ests. The first general function of the department is to stimulate, aid and 
direct growth of mastery of the English language. 

The second such function is to furnish to all students, of whatever 
major interest, a large and carefully selected body of literature. Literature 
is an extensive collection of significant materials touching almost all fields 
of general education and binding them all together in a specifically 
human perspective. The Anglo-American tradition is given most em- 
phasis, as being the tradition closest to us. 

Special interests in writing, either as creative artists or with journalistic 
emphasis, the desire for a broad yet deeply perceptive background, or an 
interest in literature with the aim of teaching may lead directly to a 
major in English and Literature. The background derived from the major 
is excellent for those wishing to enter professions such as the Ministry, 
Law, Medicine, Social Studies or Psychology. The aim of the department 
is to provide its students with (1) a coherent field of knowledge and 
(2) the specific studies most appropriate to their individual needs. 
MaJor: Thirty-six units of upper division work, of which at least twenty- 
four must be from this department and shall include Courses 130, 145, 
and 151, 152, or 153. In addition, two courses are required from 135, 136, 
137 and 144, so selected that no two consecutive courses are omitted. 
Course 155 is particularly recommended. Twelve upper division units in 
related fields will be required. History, Philosophy, Sociology, Psy- 
chology, Political Science and Speech are recommended related fields. 

Because of alternation of courses, students who wish to major in English 
and Literature should plan their entire upper division programs in con- 
sultation with the departmental adviser not later than the beginning of 
the junior year. 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based upon 
the major program and relationships of literature to allied fields. 

Prerequisite to the major: Courses 1-2 and 51-52, or equivalents. Course 
101B, Expository Writing, or the equivalent, will be required of those 
majors who do not reveal excellence in organization and expression. 


10On leave of absence, 1953-54. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


rn. REMEDIAL ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) A tool course for students who show de- 
ficiencies in essentials of English. No credit, each semester. 


1-2. FRESHMAN ENGLISH. (THE STAFF) Required of all freshmen. 2 units per 
Semester. 


51-52. INTRODUCTION To ENGLIsH LITERATURE. (THOMPSON, CROISSANT) Intro-— 
duction and survey; required of students who intend to major in the depart- 
ment. 3 units per semester. Either semester may be taken separately. 


61-62. JourNAtism (Newspaper Writing). (mccoy) Study and practice in 
writing specialized types of news stories, editorials and news features. Open 
to all students interested in newspaper work. 2 urits per semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Junior standing, except in courses open 
to sophomores. 


101. ADVANCED ComposiTIon. ‘The theory and practice of: 


A. Short Story Writing. (cRoIssANT) Open to sophomores. 2 units, first 
semester. 


B. Expository Writing. (THE sTAFF) Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester. 


c. Techniques of Magazine Writing. (mccoy) Open to sophomores. 2 
units, second semester. 


105. READINGS IN LITERARY TYPES. (CROISSANT) An introduction to poetry, 
drama, novel, short story and essay as types of literature; a study of the 
function of each type and its expression of man’s literary approach to his 
environment and problems. This course may be applied toward the History 
of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 3 units, first sernester. 


110. THE EnciisH LANGUAGE. (OLIVER) An introduction to the nature, 
origins and development of the English language, with special attention to 
personal vocabulary growth and to problems in understanding. Designed for 
prospective teachers and writers. 2 units, first semester. 


124. ‘THE Periop or Cuaucer. (scott) The life and times of Chaucer; read- 
ings principally in the Canterbury Tales and in Troilus and Criseyde; survey 
of fourteenth century literature. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


128. DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH DraMa. (croIssANT) From the begin- 
nings in miracle and morality plays and interludes, to the fully developed 
drama of the present. 3 writs, first sernester. 


130. SHAKESPEARE. (scoTT) Reading of the principal work of Shakespeare; 
his dramatic art; theatrical and social background of the period. 3 units, first 
semester. 


135. MILTon AND THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. (CROISSANT) The life and 
times of Milton; his poetry and most important prose; the poetry and prose 
of the period. 3 writs, first semester of alternate years. 


136. Tue EricnTrentsa Century 1n ENGLAND, (KURTZ) The background, the 
literary movements, and the major poets and prose writers of the period. 3 
units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 
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137. Tux Romantic Periop. (croissANtT) The rise of romanticism; Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats; other writers of verse and prose of 
the period (1780-1832). Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. Not given in 1953-54. 


139. THe Encuisu Nove. (croissant) A survey of the best English novels. 
Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. 


144. THe Victorian Peniop. (croissant) A survey of the period (1832- 
1892), with detailed study of the major writers. 3 units, second semester. 


145-146. AMERICAN LITERATURE. (ScoTT) A survey of American literature, 
with emphasis upon major writers. Either half may be taken separately. 3 
units per semester. 


151. ConTEMPoRARY PoETrRyY. (croIssANT) Modern English and American 
poetry. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 


152. CONTEMPORARY Drama. (cROISSANT) Modern English and American 
drama. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


153. THE AMERICAN NovEL. (cRoIssANT) Outstanding American novels, 
with emphasis upon the contemporary scene. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


155. Lirerary CriricisM. (OLIVER) A study of the best definitions of great 
literature, relating each philosophy of literature to the cultural tradition in 
which it developed. 3 units, second semester. 


165. LITERATURE OF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (KURTZ) A study of belles 
lettres in the English language which reflect the geographical environment 
and cultural patterns of this region through the past one hundred years. 2 
units, first semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


168. CompaRATIVE LITERATURE. (OLIVER) Great literature of the western 
world, from the Renaissance to the present. 3 units, second semester. 


169. OnreNTAL LireratuRE. (MoK*) The greatest literary works of the far 
east, and their influence upon western thought. 3 units, second semester. 


195-196. DirnecTED READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean 
of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, upper division 
courses, except those open to sophomores, may be credited as graduate 
work toward either the General Secondary Credential or the degree of 
Master of Arts. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing 
graduate work.) With the consent of the instructor, qualified seniors may 
enroll in graduate courses. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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205. THe Hisroricat NoveEu. (OLIVER) Significant interpretations of many 
historical eras through the medium of the novel. Open to qualified seniors and 
graduate students without departmental prerequisite. 3 units, first semester of 
alternate years. 


210. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE: THE WorRLD SCENE. (OLIVER) Designed for 
capable seniors and graduate students from other departments. Selected 
readings in novel, drama, poetry and non-fiction which offer significant per- 
spectives on problems of the twentieth century. 3 units, first semester of alter- 
nate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (KURTZ, OLIVER) Subject to be chosen. 2-4 units per semes- 
ter. 


285. CREATIVE WRITING. (THE STAFF) Open only to those Master of Arts 
candidates who have been accepted under the creative work plan. Maximum 
credit of 4 units, each semester. 


290. THEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 


GEOLOGY 


Acting Chairman: AssIsTANT PROFESSOR BIRMAN 
Mr. Merk, /mstructor 


In 1948, upon the retirement of Dr. Frank J. Smiley, Professor of Geology 
1916-1948, the collection of rocks and minerals assembled through the 
years of his service was formally named the Frank J. Smiley Geological 
Collection. 

The science of Geology encompasses a study of the modifying processes 
at work on the earth’s surface and the origin, structure, and history of 
the earth as recorded in the rocks. For the liberal arts student it affords a 
natural background to philosophy, history and economics and gives some 
contact with the methods and ideals of science. For the major in Geology, 
the curriculum assures a sound background in science and requisite train- 
ing for advanced work at graduate schools or for professional work involv- 
ing geologic data and methods. 


maAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses including Geology 
103, 104, 122, 124, 126, 127 and 128; the remaining twelve units to be 
selected with the approval of the department chairman from additional 
courses in Geology and from related subjects, as grouped below into three 
broad fields of emphasis offered in Geology: 


For GENERAL GeEoLocy: From Geology 108, 114, 118, 129, 130, 132; 
Mathematics 102, 119; Chemistry 105-106; Physics 105-106; selected 
courses in Economics. 
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For Pateonro.ocy: From Geology 114, 118, 129, 130, 132; Biology 101, 
102, 103, 104; Mathematics 1109. 


For Gropuysics: From Geology 118; Mathematics 102 and above; Phys- 
ics 105 and above. 


The comprehensive examination for Geology majors will be a written 
examination based on courses 30, 32, 103, 104, 122 and 126. 


Prerequisite to the major: Geology 30, 32; Chemistry 1-2; Physics 1, 2, 
3 or 7-8; Mathematics 3-4; or equivalents. (With permission, Physics may 
be deferred until the junior year.) 


Students proposing to do graduate work in Geology are urged to include 
Chemistry 21, Mathematics 5-6 and German 5-6 in their lower division 
program. A reading knowledge of German and French is generally re- 
quired for advanced degrees at most graduate schools, although require- 
ments vary. 

A summer field course taken at the end of the Junior year will prove to 
be of great value to the major in Geology and cannot be too strongly rec- 
ommended. Such courses are offered by many of the larger schools in the 
west and last from four to six weeks. 


LOWER DIVISION CoURSES 


30. INTRODUCTION To GEOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Consideration of the natural agen- 
cies at work on the earth’s surface and within it, and the geologic history of 
the earth. (3 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period or field trip.) 4 units, 
each semester. 


32. Histroricat GEOLoGy. (MEIER) Geologic history of the earth based on the 
succession of plants and animals and the structure of the earth. (2 lectures and 
2 two-hour laboratory periods or field trips.) 4 units, second semester. 


UPpeER DIVISION COURSES 


Geology 30 is prerequisite to all upper division courses except as noted in 
Courses 103, 105, 122. 


103-104. MinEratocy, Perro.ocy. (BIRMAN) Crystal form, physical prop- 
erties, mode of origin and natural associations of minerals directly related to 
the origin and occurrence of the more important igneous, sedimentary and 
metamorphic rocks. Laboratory work stresses determination of minerals by 
physical properties, blowpipe analysis and chemical tests; training in the 
megascopic identification of the various types of rocks. Prerequisite: Chemistry 
1-2, except for qualified majors in Physics and Chemistry who may take Geol- 
ogy 103 without prerequisite. Course 103 is prerequisite to 104. (2 lectures 
and 2 two-hour laboratory periods.) 4 units per semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00 
per semester. 
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108. Optica, MINERALOGY. (BIRMAN) ‘Theory and application of crystal 
optics. Use of the petrographic microscope in identification of minerals as un- 
mounted grains and in thin section. Prerequisite: Geology 103. Qualified ma- 
jors in Chemistry and Physics may take this course without prerequisite. (2 
lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 


114. GEOMORPHOLOGY. (BIRMAN) Origin and evolution of landscape features 
as produced by the agencies at work on the earth’s surface. (2 lectures.) 2 units, 
second semester of alternate years. 


118. Economic GEoLoGy. (BIRMAN) A review of the geologic deposits of eco- 
nomic value: coal, oil and gas, industrial minerals, metalliferous deposits, and 
water resources. Prerequisite: Geology 103. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


122 INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY. (MEIER) Morphology and geologic his- 
tory of the important groups of invertebrate fossils. Open without prerequisite 
to qualified majors in Biology. (2 lectures and 2 two-hour laboratory periods. ) 
4 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $2.00. 


124. Fretp GEOLoGy. (BIRMAN) ‘The principles and techniques of geologic 
mapping. Detailed mapping of local areas and the preparation of reports. Use 
of aerial photographs and the plane table in field mapping. 3 units, second 
semester. 


126. SrRUCTURAL GEOLOGY. (MEIER) Description and interpretation of the 
spatial relations of the rocks of the earth’s crust. Prerequisite: Geology 30, 32. 
(2 lectures and 1 two-hour laboratory period.) 3 units, first semester. 


127-128. ADVANCED FIELD GEOLOGY. (MEIER) Individual investigation of geo- 
logical problems in the field. Prerequisite: Geology 124. 3 units per semester. 


129-130. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. (THE STAFF ) Limited to upper division students, 
with permission of instructor. Individual investigation by qualified students. 
2-3 units per semester. 


132. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THESTAFF) <A review of important literature in Geol- 
ogy. Open only to seniors. 1 unit, second semester. 
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ProFessor Harpy, Chairman 
PRoFESSOR CLELAND Proresson DUMKE Proressor Mox 
ASSISTANT ProFessor RopEs Dr. Rote, Lecturer 


The courses offered by the Department of History provide training for 
the understanding of social organization in the present and the past. 
Sound knowledge of the field of history is essential to the formation of 
judgments on current conditions in politics and economics. Selected 
courses in this department provide a desirable introduction to specialized 
training in the professions of Law, Public Administration, Diplomacy, 
Foreign Trade, and Teaching. 


maAJor: Thirty-six units of upper division courses, of which a minimum 
of twenty-four units shall be in this department. History 125, 126, 166 and 
six units selected from History 141-144 are required of all majors. Addi- 
tional courses to complete the twenty-four unit minimum shall be selected 
from the fields of Ancient, Mediaeval, Latin American, Southwestern or 
Asiatic Histories. The remaining twelve units may be selected, in con- 
sultation with the major adviser, from any of the following courses: 
Art 111, 112, 115, 121, 122, 126, 140; Economics 123, 124, 14.1; Philoso- 
phy 101, 102, 121, 14.7; Political Science 151, 154, 155, 165; Religion 131, 
132; and approved courses from other departments. 

Because of alternation of courses in this Department, History majors 
should plan their programs, in consultation with the Chairman of the De- 
partment, not later than the beginning of their junior year. Such plan- 
ning is necessary to insure proper preparation for the Comprehensive 
Examination. 

Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4. 

Students especially interested in Latin American affairs are referred to 
the inter-departmental major in this field as outlined on page 71. Infor- 
mation concerning a curriculum in Regional History and Culture: the 
Pacific Southwest and Northern Mexico including an inter-departmental 
major in this field, will be found on page 72. 

All candidates for degrees and credentials in the State of California are 
required, by Act of the California State Legislature, to complete a course 
in American History, one in the provisions and principles of the United 
States Constitution and one in California state and local government. 
American History may be met by History of Civilization 3 or by three 
units from History 141, 143 or 144 or by four units from History 1465, 
146, 148. The United States Constitution requirement may be met by 
History of Civilization 2 or by History 142 or by Political Science 152. 
The requirement in California state and local government may be met 
by History of Civilization 4. or by Political Science 152 or by Political 
Science 163. 
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Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 


111. ANcrENT Near East AND GREECE. (RODES) A general survey of ancient 
civilizations; the Near East, Egypt, the Hellenic and the Hellenistic periods. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1953-54. 


112. History or RoME. (ROLLE) ‘The Republic and the Empire. Open to soph- 
omores. 2 units, second semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


122. Tue Mippie AGEs, (RoLLE) Europe 400-1500; the Barbarian Civiliza- 
tions, the Frankish Kingdoms, the Church, Byzantium, Islam, Feudalism, 
Manorialism; the culture, institutions and political development of the High 
Middle Ages seen as a basis for modern Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, 
second semester. 


123. THe RENAISSANCE AND REFORMATION. (RODES) Europe 1378-1648. Hu- 
manism and new horizons; heresies, Protestant Movements, and the Counter- 
Reformation. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 
Not given in 1953-54. 


124. THe AGE oF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. (ROLLE) Continental Europe, 
1648-1799. Absolute Monarchy; Enlightened Despotism; Colonial expansion; 
rationalism; the consolidation of powerful nation-states; the French Revolu- 
tion. Open to sophomores. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


125. Europe IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. (RODES) Europe 1799-1914. Na- 
poleonic era, restoration versus liberalism; nationalism, imperialism, mate- 
rialism, and power politics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first sernester of 
alternate years. 


126. RECENT AND CoNTEMPpoRARY EuRopPEAN History. (ROLLE) Europe in the 
20th century: the two world wars, the two periods of reconstruction; recent 
problems of Europe. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


127. ENGLAND AND THE BriTisH EMPIRE FROM QUEEN ELIZABETH. (CLELAND) 
The development of England and the British Empire with special reference to 
the influence of Anglo-Saxon institutions and culture upon the institutions 
and culture of the United States and modern civilization. Open to sophomores. 
2 units, first semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


129. Hisrory or GERMANY. (RODES) Germany, 1493 to the present, with em- 
phasis on the later centuries. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


131. History or Hispanic AMERICA. (HARDY) A general survey from the 
planting of Hispanic Colonial Society in the New World to the more recent 
history of the Latin American Republics. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester. 


134. RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES wiTH HisPpaANic AMERICA. (HARDY) 
Diplomatic relationships, including the Monroe Doctrine, the Venezuelan 
Episode, Pan Americanism, etc. 2 units, second semester. 


135. History or Mexico. (Harpy) Mexico from Cortez to the present. Open 
to sophomores. 2 units, first semester. 
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137. GEoGRAFIA EcONOMICA DE LA AMERICA LATINA. (HARDY) A description 
of the economic geography of Latin America, conducted in Spanish. This 
course may be credited toward Spanish, Economics or History. Open to Sopho- 
mores. 2 units, second semester. 


141. TH Cotoniau Pertop 1n America. (HARDY) British, French and Span- 
ish Colonies in the Americas, 1492-1783. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first 
semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


142. THE BEGINNING OF THE NATION. (HARDY) United States History, 1783 
to 1865. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester of alternate years. Not 


given in 1953-54. 


143. RECONSTRUCTION AND IMPERIALISM. (HARDY) United States History, 
1865 to 1912. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first sernester of alternate years. 


144. TWENTIETH CENTURY AMERICA. (HARDY) The two world wars, the great 
depression, and the new foreign policy. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester of alternate years. 


145. THe WerEstwarp MoveMENT. (DUMKE) ‘The migration of the American 
population from the Appalachian frontier to the Pacific coast. Open to sopho- 
mores. 2 units, first semester. 


146. History oF THE AMERICAN SOUTHWEST. (DUMKE) A survey of the politi- 
cal, economic and cultural history of Southwestern United States, with atten- 
tion to relations with Latin America. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second 
semester. 


148. History or CALIFORNIA. (CLELAND) The Spanish, Mexican and Amer- 
ican periods. Open to sophomores. 2 units, second semester. 


161. History or CH1na. (mMoK) History and development of Chinese culture 
and civilization from the earliest times to the present, emphasizing literature, 
philosophy and the way of life of the Chinese people. Open to sophomores. 3 
units, first semester of alternate years. 


163-164. Hisrory or CuLTurAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT AND OccI- 
DENT. (MOK) Contacts between the West and the East which have led to cul- 
tural infiltrations and influences throughout the course of history. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units per semester. 


165. History or IMPERIALISM IN AsIA. (MOK) History and development of 
imperialism in Asia; the colonial policies of the imperialistic nations; the rise 
of nationalism in Asia. Open to sophomores. 3 units, first semester of alternate 
years. 


166. Tue Postwar Far East. (Mok) ‘The Far East in the postwar world, its 
recent history and current problems. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second 
semester. 


167. Cu_rurat History or East Asta. (MoK) A survey of East Asian culture 
and institutions with special reference to their development in China and 
India and their diffusion in other East Asian countries. Open to sophomores. 
3 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


195-196. Drrecrep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. Normally, not 
more than 4 units may be counted toward any one degree. 
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GRADUATE CouRsES 


Courses numbered 201 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division courses in this department. (See pages 61-64 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Independent research for qualified gradu- 
ate students. 1-4 units per semester. Normally, nat more than 4 units may be 
counted toward any one degree. 


211-212. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History. (HARDY) Supervised individual 
research in American history. 2 units per semester. 


213-214AB. SEMINARS IN EUROPEAN History. (RODES) Supervised individual 
research in modern European History. Each seminar centers on a particular 
phase or area of European History as indicated below: 


213A, CONTEMPORARY Eurore. Post-World War II reconstruction; Euro- 
pean Union; problems of conservatism, socialism, and communism in 
Germany, Italy, or France. 2 units, first semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


214A. NINETEENTH CENTURY Europe. Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
eras; restoration, autocracy, liberalism; Revolutions of 1848; Second 
French Empire; Unifications of Germany or Italy; Bismarck’s Germany; 
Third French Republic; Rise of Russia; Problems of Nationalities. 2 units, 
second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 

213B. TWENTIETH CENTURY EuRoPE. World Wars I and II; studies in 
dictatorships; the Russian and German problems. 2 units, first semester. 
214B. SEVENTEENTH/EIGHTEENTH CENTURY Europe. From Absolute 
Monarchy through Enlightened Despotism to Revolution; classicism; 
rationalism; rise and consolidation of Prussia and Russia. 2 units, second 
semester. 


221-222. SEMINAR IN Far EastErRN HisTory. (Mok) Studies in the Pacific 
Area. 2 units per semester. 


290. THesis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4 units, each semester. 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


ASSISTANT ProFeEssor Ropes, Chairman 


Given cooperatively by faculty members from the several departments 
indicated by course descriptions. 


1-2. History or CivinizaTIon. (THE sTAFF) An integrated course using his- 
tory as the unifying principle and considering at each historical stage man’s 
social, religious, economic, political, and psychological developments; and 
his artistic, musical and literary achievements. The work of the freshman year 
covers the period from Classical Greece to the first half of the 19th century. 
The second semester of the course includes the study of the United States Con- 
stitution and meets the California State requirement in this subject. Required 
of freshmen. 6 units per semester. 


3-4. History oF CivILizATION. (THE STAFF) A continuation of Course 1-2 
above. The first semester covers the 19th and 20th centuries through World 
War I, and includes United States History which completes the California 
State requirement in this field. The second semester deals with current devel- 
opments in international relations, recent intellectual history, contemporary 
social and psychological problems, and developments in the humanities, both 
in Europe and in the United States. Included in the work of the second semes- 
ter is material intended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s require- 
ment in state and local government. Required of sophomores. 6 units per 
semester. 
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The courses offered in foreign languages are designed to give a basic 
knowledge of language, literature and culture. The work of the first year 
is organized to give the student a choice of (1) a reading approach or 
(2) a speaking approach to the language he elects to study. The upper 
division courses in modern languages offer an opportunity to gain a rea- 
sonable mastery of the written and spoken language. 


GROUP MAJor: A minimum of thirty-six units from upper division courses 
of which fifteen units must be in each of any two languages chosen for 
the group major. The remaining six units may be in such courses outside 
the department as may be advised in each individual case by the group 
committee of advisers. 


DEPARTMENTAL MaJors: Offered in French, German, and Spanish. The 
minimum requirement for a major is thirty-six units from upper division 
courses, of which twenty-four units shall be in the language elected; the 
remaining twelve units may be selected from such courses outside the de- 
partment as the major adviser may recommend in each individual case. 

A comprehensive examination covering the major field of study will be 
required at the end of the senior year of students majoring within this 
group. The sequence of courses, totaling twenty-four units of work, on 
which the comprehensive examination is based, will consist in whole or 
in part of the following: for French majors, French 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 195-196; for German majors, German 101-102, 103-104, 105- 
106, 107-108, 195-196; for Spanish majors, Spanish 101-102, 103-104, 
105-106, 107-108, 195-196. 

Prerequisite to the major: Course 3-4 or equivalent. 

In all courses except 1-2, credit will be given for the work of either 
semester. 

Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Credential for French 
103 to 196, inclusive; for Spanish 103 to 196, inclusive; and for German 
103 to 196, inclusive. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing 
eraduate work.) 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2. First YEAR GREEK. (LAKE*) The fundamentals of grammar and read- 
ing of selections from Xenophon or the Gospels. 4 units per semester in alter- 
nate years. 
1-2. First YEAR LATIN, (LAKE*) The fundamentals of grammar, syntax and 
vocabulary with especial emphasis on their influence on the development of 
English. 4 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 

*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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MopERN LANGUAGES 


ProFeEssor BicKeEy,! Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProFressor Firr, Acting Chairman ASSISTANT ProFEssor BUTT 
ASSISTANT Proressor BABcockK ASSISTANT ProFEssorn BENTON 
By Special Appointment: Mr. TREUSCORFF 


FRENCH 


Lower Division Courses 


1-2. ELEMENTARY Frencu (Reading approach). (THE sTarF) Pronuncia- 
tion, essentials of grammar, reading of simple French. No credit for French 1R 
without French 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-2s. ELEMENTARY FrENcH (Speaking approach). (THE STAFF) Essentials of 
grammar, basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life 
situations” and kindred techniques. No credit for French 18 without French 
2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4, INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. (THE STAFF) Exercises in the comprehension of 
simple lectures in French in various non-technical fields; conversation; read- 
ing of simple literary texts; intermediate grammar and composition. Prerequi- 
site: Course 1-2 or two years of high school French. Students entering with 3 
years of high school French will be expected to take French 4. 4 units per 
semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken French. 


101-102. ADVANCED FRENCH. (TREUSCORFF) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in French based on exten- 
sive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF FRENCH LITERATURE TO THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(FIFE) A comprehensive survey of the development and evolution of the 
civilization of France as reflected in her literary masterpieces and the fine 
arts; the Renaissance and Reformation; the age of Classicism. Prerequisite: 
French 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


105-106. THe LirerATurE oF MopErn FRANcE. (FIFE) The eighteenth 
century and the Encyclopedists; Victor Hugo and the age of Romanticism; 
Balzac and the age of realism; literary tendencies of the twentieth century; 
the fine arts of modern France. Prerequisite: French 101-102. 3 units per se- 
mester in alternate years. 


195-196. Drrecrep Reapine. (tHESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 


10On leave of absence, 1953-54. 
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GERMAN 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2n, ELEMENTARY GERMAN (Reading approach). (BaBcockK) Pronunciation, 
essentials of grammar, reading of simple German, composition, conversation. 
No credit for German 1R without German 2R. 4 units per semester. 


3-4. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN. (BABCOCK) Reading of modern German prose 
and poetry, grammar review, composition, conversation. Prerequisite: Course 
1-2 or two years of high school German. Students entering with 3 years of high 
school German will be expected to take German 4. 4 units per semester. 


5. SCIENTIFIC GERMAN. (BABCocK) Rapid reading of scientific German for 
students specializing in science. Prerequisite: German 3 or consent of instruc- 
tor. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent. 


101-102. ADVANCED CoMPosITION AND CONVERSATION. (BABCOCK) For stu- 
dents wishing to improve their knowledge of spoken and written German. 
3 units per semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


103-104. SURVEY OF GERMAN LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH AND TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURIES. (BABCOCK) Reading and discussion of representative works 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Lectures and reports regarding the 
principal literary movements. 3 units per sernester. 


107-108. Tur CiasstcaL Period. (BABCocK) Reading and discussion of repre- 
sentative works of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller; study of selected critical writ- 
ings, lyrics and ballads of the period. 3 units per semester. Not given in 
1953-54. 

195-196. Direcrep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 
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SPANISH 
Lower Division Courses 


1-2R. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Reading approach). (THE starr) Pronuncia- 
tion, essentials of grammar, reading of simple Spanish. No credit for Spanish 
1R without Spanish 2R. 4 units per semester. 


1-28. ELEMENTARY SPANISH (Speaking approach). (THE STAFF) Essentials of 
grammar, basic vocabulary used in conversation through utilization of “life 
situations” and kindred techniques. No credit for Spanish 18 without Spanish 
2S. 4 units per semester. 


3-4R. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH (Reading approach). (THE sTAFF) Grammar 
review, composition, conversation; readings from modern Spanish or Spanish- 
American authors; exercises in the comprehension of simple lectures in Span- 
ish in various non-technical fields. Prerequisite: Course 1-2 or two years of 
high school Spanish. Students entering with 3 years of high school Spanish 
will be expected to take Spanish 4. 4 units per semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Course 3-4, or equivalent, and for 
courses above 102 the ability to understand spoken Spanish. 


101-102. ADVANCED SPANISH. (BENTON) Grammar, composition and style; 
preparation and oral presentation of simple lectures in Spanish based on ex- 
tensive collateral reading. 3 units per semester. 


103-104. SURVEY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. (THESTAFF) A comprehensive sur- 
vey of the development and evolution of Spanish civilization as reflected in 
the fine arts and in the more important Spanish works in prose, poetry, and 
drama from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. Prerequisite: Spanish 101- 
102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


105-106. THe LirErRATURE oF Moprern SPAIN. (BENTON) Literary move- 
ments of the nineteenth century and the literary tendencies of the twentieth 
through the works of representative Spanish authors; the fine arts in modern 
Spain. Prerequisite: Spanish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. 


107-108. SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. (THESTAFF) A survey of the more 
important Spanish-American authors and their works from the time of the 
Conquest through the first half of the twentieth century. Prerequisite: Span- 
ish 101-102. 3 units per semester in alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


195-196. Dirnecrep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 
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LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Mauss McCoy, Jnstructor 


Occidental College does not offer the graduate training necessary for 
Librarianship. No special major is recommended, but broad preparation 
is desirable. Requirements for admission to most of the graduate schools 
accredited by the American Library Association include at least a year 
each of French and German and the ability to type with a fair degree of 
accuracy and speed. Other requirements will be met through completion 
of work outlined by Occidental College for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
In California a special credential in librarianship is required of high 
school librarians. Candidates for this credential must include in their un- 
dergraduate work courses in Education required for the general secondary 
credential (see page 66) with the exception of practice teaching. 


1. Usk or THE Liprary. (mccLtoy) A course planned to make possible for the 
student a more effective use of library facilities; a study of the card catalogue; 
standard reference works; systems of classification; the making of bibliogra- 
phies. 2 units, each semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


ASsocIATE ProFEssor JoHNSON,! Chairman 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor BARNES, Acting Chairman 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR CULLEY Dr. Moots, Lecturer 


The Department of Mathematics aims (1) to offer to all students the 
fundamental cultural values of mathematics, (2) to provide the necessary 
mathematical tools for students of scientific and technical subjects, (3) to 
give preparation to those students who look toward professional math- 
ematics after graduation in teaching, in research, in government service, 
or in industrial applications. 


maAJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses. Of these, twenty- 
three units shall be in mathematics and shall include Mathematics 107 or 
140; 102, 103, 105 or 106; 108, 110, 112 or 123; 117; 199. In general, 
twelve of the remaining units should be taken outside the field of mathe- 
matics. The specific courses are chosen in consultation with the major 
adviser following a tentative program planned at the beginning of the 
junior year. 


10n leave of absence, 1953-54. 


Mathematics 


The comprehensive examination at the end of the senior year is based 
on the individual program followed. Exceptional students, with the con- 
sent of the major department, may satisfy this requirement by the com- 
pletion of an individual project in mathematics, with oral and written 
reports. This project is to be started no later than the beginning of the 
senior year. | 


Prerequisite to the major: Courses 3-4, 5 and 6. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 102-124 and 
140-196, inclusive. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing 
graduate work.) 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1. INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA. (THE STAFF) Designed to meet the needs of stu- 
dents who find themselves unprepared to enter other courses in mathematics. 
Not recommended for students who have a good background in high school 
mathematics. 3 units, first semester. 


2. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. (THE STAFF) ‘Trigonometric equations and identi- 
ties, with applications involving the use of logarithms and the slide rule. Pre- 
requisite: Plane geometry. 2 units, first semester. 


3. MaTHematicaL ANALYSIS. (THE STAFF) Designed to prepare students for 
the major in mathematics, and to give a comprehensive survey of the funda- 
mentals of college algebra, analytical geometry and the calculus. Prerequisite: 
Courses 1 and 2 or permission of the instructor. 4 units, each semester. 


4. MaTHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. (THE STAFF) A continuation of Course 3. Pre- 
requisite: Course 3 or equivalent. 4 units, second semester. 


5. DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. (THESTAFF) ‘The usual course in the elements of 
the calculus. Prerequisite: Courses 3 and 4, or equivalent. 3 units, first semester. 


6. INTEGRAL CALCULUS. (THE STAFF) Continuation of Course 5. Prerequisite: 
Course 5 or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


102. ADVANCED CALCULUS. (BARNES) Prerequisite: Course 6. 3 units, first 
semester. 


103. ORDINARY DiIFFERENTIAL EQuaTIons. (Moots) Ordinary differential 
equations, with applications to problems in geometry, physics, and chemistry. 
Prerequisite: Courses 5 and 6. 3 units, first semester. 


105. Vector ANALYsIs. (JOHNSON) The algebra, geometry, and calculus of 
vector quantities, with applications to mathematical physics. Prerequisite: 
Courses 5 and 6. 3 units. Not given in 1953-54. 
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Mathematics 


106. Complex VARIABLES. (BARNES) Complex numbers and the elementary 
properties of analytic functions. Applications to the valuation of real integrals, 
and to Laplace Transformation. Prerequisite: Course 102, or permission of 
instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


107. THEORY OF EQUATIONS. (BARNES) ‘The theory of determinants; the the- 
ory, analysis, and solution of higher numerical and algebraic equations. Ap- 
plications to constructibility problems in geometry. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 
units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


108. INTRODUCTION To HIGHER GEOMETRY. (BARNES) Homogeneous coordi- 
nates; cross ratios, the complex plane, transformations. Prerequisite: Courses 
5 and 6. 3 units, first semester. 


110. Sotip ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. (JOHNSON) Analytic Geometry of three 
dimensions; quadratic surfaces; transformations; spherical and cylindrical 
coordinates. Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 


1953-54. 

112. Non-EucLipEAN GEOMETRY. (JOHNSON) ‘The basic ideas of synthetic 
geometry, with special emphasis on their logical and historical development. 
Prerequisite: Course 4. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


117. Propasitity: Least SQUARES. (JOHNSON) ‘The mathematical bases of 
probability and statistics; the normal, binominal, and Poisson distributions; 
tests of significance. Prerequisite: Course 5. 3 units, second semester. Not given 
Ll 1953-54. 

119. STATISTICS. (CULLEY) Comprehensive study of measures of central tend- 
ency, variation, the normal curve, significance of differences and linear corre- 
lation. Basic course for students in Education, Economics, Physical Education, 
Psychology and Sociology. 3 units, each semester. 


123. Tensor ANALYSIS. (JOHNSON) ‘Tensor notation, summation conventions, 
determinants, coordinate systems, geometry of curves and surfaces; applica- 
tions to dynamics, electricity and elasticity. Prerequisite: Course 105, or per- 
mission of instructor. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


125. PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. (BARNES) Partial differential equa- 
tions with applications to geometry, physics and chemistry. Prerequisite: 
Course 103. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


130. ELEMENTARY CoNcEptTs oF MATHEMATICS. (JOHNSON) Basic concepts 
such as counting, thinking, measuring, finance; for non-science majors who 
wish a better understanding of mathematics. Open to sophomores. Prerequi- 
site: Non-science major or consent of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


140. Hicuer ALGEBRA. (BARNES) Basic ideas of number theory, congruences, 
groups, rings, fields and matrices. Prerequisite: Course 6. 3 units, second 
semester. 


195-196. DirecTep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 


199. S—ENIoR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Reports and discussion of individual 
projects. Open only to Mathematics Majors. 2 units, second semester. 


MUSIC 


ProFEssor Swan, Chairman 
ProFeEssor Gross ASSISTANT PrRoFESSOR LAURIDSEN 
ASSISTANT ProFEssor FRoDSHAM ASSISTANT ProFEssor JONES 


By Special Appointment: Miss BrockLeBANK, Mr. CraiGHEAD, 
Miss HatHaway, Mr. Kosientz, Mr. Luniz, Mr. TzerKxo 


The purpose of the Music Department is the advancement of the appre- 
ciation and expression of this art among students who desire to become 
performers, composers, teachers, or simply intelligent lovers of music. 
The curricular work is accordingly planned for all these types; individual 
instruction is made available in piano, voice, organ, violin, and other in- 
struments; and group instruction is offered in choral and orchestral or- 
ganizations. Adequate opportunity for public appearance is an essential 
part of the program of this department. 


mMAJorR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which not less 
than twenty-four units shall be from this department according to options 
as listed below. The remaining twelve units shall be selected, in consulta- 
tion with the major adviser, from music and related departments. 


(A) WirH EmpuHasis oN Composition: REquIRED: Music 104 and 105- 
106, 102, 129-130, 135, 136, 205-206; two units of ensemble music. 
RECOMMENDED: Music 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division 
applied music; other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, 
Literature, Languages or Education. 

(B) Wirn Empuasis on Recrtrau: REQUIRED: Music 104, and 105-106, 
129-130, 131, 195-196; a minimum of three units of upper division ap- 
plied music in recital field; a minimum of two units of upper division 
ensemble music. RECOMMENDED: Music 122, 132, 134; other upper 
division courses in Music, Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Lan- 
guages or Education. 

(C) Wirn Empnasis oN CHoraL ConpUcTING: REQUIRED: Music 104, 
and 105-106, 129-130, 131, 132, 233, 234, two units of upper division 
applied music, one unit of upper division ensemble music. REcom- 
MENDED: Music 134, other upper division courses in Music, Aesthetics, 
Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages or Education. 

(D) Wits Empuasis on INSTRUMENTAL CONDUCTING: REQUIRED: Music 
104, and 105-106, 129-130, 134, 135, 135L, 136L, 235-236, two units of 
upper division applied music. REcomMMENDED: Upper division ensemble 
courses in Music, Music 136, other upper division courses in Music, 
Aesthetics, Art, Psychology, Speech, Languages or Education. 

(E) Wirs Empnasis on Pusiic ScHoot Music ror GENERAL ELEMEN- 
TARY CREDENTIAL: REQUIRED: Twenty units in Music, including Music 
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104,105, 122, 132, 134, 135L, 136L, two units of upper division ensemble 
music, one unit of upper division voice, Education 123 and other courses 
in Education as listed on page 66. (Vote: One unit of lower division piano 
must be completed to satisfy this particular music option. Music 13 is not 
required of students enrolled in the Public School Music Major.) 

The comprehensive examination in this department will be based on 
the required courses specified under each of the above options. Under 
options A, B, C and D the student is required also to demonstrate musi- 
cal ability through (A) presenting an original manuscript composition 
in larger or cyclic form, or (B) programming a satisfactory recital, or 
(C) training and presenting in concert an ensemble group, or (D) train- 
ing and presenting in concert an instrumental group or apa rte fanet a 
satisfactory recital. 

Prerequisite to the major: Music 11-12, 13, and an elementary knowl- 
edge of piano. 

Applicants for the Special Secondary Credential in Music must com- 
plete a minimum of forty-six hours in Music, including requirements for 
a major in this subject. A minimum of fifteen units in Education is re- 
quired also for this credential, including Education 124 and 138. For fur- 
ther information, see page 66. A statement of music courses to be 
completed by candidates for this credential may be secured from the 
Director of the Department. 


THEORETICAL Music 
Lower Division Courses 


1. UNDERSTANDING AND APPRECIATION. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Training in listening, 
based on recognizing and locating particular musical values at actual hearings 
of assigned recorded music masterpieces. May be applied toward the History 
of Civilization requirement by transfer students. 2 units, each semester. 

3. FUNDAMENTAL Music THEORY. (LAURIDSEN) A non-credit course for pro- 
spective music majors who are lacking in knowledge of basic techniques. No 
credit, each semester. 

11-12. Harmony. (LAURIDSEN) ‘Triad structure; active and passive tones; 
cadences; harmonization of melodies. Prerequisite: Rudiments of music. 3 
units per semester. | 

13. LireraTuRE AND MATERIALs. (Gross) An integrated course, combining 
work in advanced harmony, music history and counterpoint. Open to sopho- 
mores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12. 4 units, first semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


102. ComposiITION. (Gross) Practical work in phrase extensions, small forms, 
and song writing. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, second semester. 

104. LITERATURE AND MatTerrAts. (Gross) A continuation of course work 
offered in Music 13. Open to sophomores. Prerequisite: Music 11-12, 13. 4 
units, second semester. 
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105-106. Lir—ERATURE AND Mareriazs. (Gross) An integrated course con- 
tinuing work in form analysis, criticism and history. Open to juniors. Pre- 
requisite: Music 13, 104. 4 units per semester. 


120. MusiciaANsHip For ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (FRODSHAM) Elementary 
theory and music reading. This course or equivalent is required of all non- 
music majors who are candidates for General Elementary Teaching Creden- 
tial. Enrollment is limited to students who are candidates for this credential. 
2 units, each semester. 

122, SIGHTSINGING AND DicTaTION. (LAURIDSEN) Scale structure; intervals 
and rhythms are made the basis of drill in reproducing tones from printed 
scores and in scoring melodies heard. 3 units, second semester. 


123. Matertats AND MetHops: ELEMENTARY. (FRODSHAM) Identical with 
Education 123. Students who wish credit for this course toward the General 
Elementary Credential should register under Music. 4 units, each semester. 
(May be taken for 2 units with consent of Music Department.) 

124. MATERIALS AND Mrtuops oF TEACHING Music IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
(FRODSHAM) Practical problems in organizing, teaching and presenting sec- 
ondary school repertory. Assignments in observation and ten weeks of teach- 
ing. Identical with Education 124. Students who wish education credit for this 
course toward teaching credentials should register under Education. Prerequt- 
site: candidacy for a state teaching credential, Music 11-12, membership in an 
ensemble group. 2-4 units, first semester. Special fee: $15.00. This fee is non- 
refundable. 

129-130. Musicaut Criticism. (Swan) Attendance at concerts, recitals and 
lectures (16 per semester), with written criticism, reports and discussions con- 
cerning each performance. No credit for Music 130 without Music 129. 1 unit 
for two semesters. 

131. Caurcu Music. (swan) Historical development of church music and 
liturgy. Attendance required at designated services as basis of bi-weekly writ- 
ten reports. 3 units, first semester. 

132. CuoraL ConpucTING. (swan) Principles and problems; choir organi- 
zation. 2 units, second semester. 

134. OrncHESTRAL ConbUCTING. (JoNES) Technic of the baton; discussion of 
principles and problems, and drill in their practical application. 2 umits, sec- 
ond semester. 

135. ORCHESTRATION. (GRoss) Study of scoring for orchestral instruments; ar- 
rangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13. 2 units, first seester. 
136. ApvANCED ORCHESTRATION. (JONES) Study of scoring for orchestral in- 
struments; arrangements and transcriptions. Prerequisite: Music 13 and 135. 
2 units, second semester. 

135L-136L. ORCHESTRATION AND INSTRUMENTS LABORATORY. (JONES)  Practi- 
cal work with instruments of band and orchestra. Either half may be taken 
separately. 1 unit per semester. 

195-196. Drrecrep Reapinc. (rHEstTaFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units per semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Courses numbered 200 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to qualified seniors. Upon completion of additional work approved by the 
Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate stu- 
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dents may receive graduate credit toward the General Secondary Cre- 
dential for Music 105-106, 123, 124, 132, 134, 135, 136, 135L-130L, 195, 
196, and courses in Applied Music numbered above 200. Music 131, 135, 
136, 195, 196 are accepted as graduate credit toward the Master of Arts 
degree. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing graduate 
study.) Qualified seniors may enroll in graduate courses with consent of 
the instructor. 

205-206. CoMposITION SEMINAR. (GRoss) Original work and parallel study 
in Variation, Rondo, Sonata or Cyclic vocal forms; advanced orchestration. 


Prerequisite: Music 102 or approved equivalent. Either half may be taken 
separately. 2 or 3 units per semester. 


212. History or Music Seminar. (Gross) The great art periods in music; 
their influence on music today. Modern music; national music. Problems in 
appreciation and aesthetics. Individual assignments. Prerequisite: Music 105- 
106. 2 or 3 units, second semester. 


233-234. CHoraL Music SEMINAR. (SWAN) Studies in interpretation and ad- 
vanced conducting. Chorus organization and rehearsal procedures. Vocal meth- 
ods. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 132 or equivalents established by 
examination. 2 units per semester. 


235-236. INSTRUMENTAL Music SEMINAR. (JONES) Studies in instrumental 
literature. Analysis and interpretation. Rehearsal procedures, score reading 
and instrumental accompanying. Prerequisite for credit: Music 11-12, 134, 
135L-136L or equivalents established by examination. 2 units per semester. 


290. THeEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THESTAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


APPLIED MusIc 


A student may register in applied music for credit toward the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on authorization of the Director of the Department and 
may complete such registration (1) for individual lessons by passing the 
requisite Proficiency Test as indicated below, and (2) for membership in 
the various ensemble groups by passing tryouts as announced. One unit 
of credit may then be earned for each half-hour lesson, or for each group, 
but not more than three in any one term, nor more than a total of sixteen 
toward the degree. Further, no credit beyond the first six units will be 
valid unless paralleled or preceded by an equal number of units in the- 
oretical music. 


PROFICIENCY TESTS 


A detailed statement of proficiency tests admitting to lower division or 
upper division credit may be obtained either from the Director of the De- 
partment or the Registrar. These are graded on musicianship of perform- 
ance as much as on accuracy. Equivalents for any specified pieces or 
studies will be accepted if authorized by the Director of the Department. 
These tests must be passed prior to the beginning of the term in which 
credit is desired. Consult department for schedule of tests offered during 
registration week each semester. 
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APPLIED Music WitTHout CREDIT 


Instruction in Applied Music without credit is available to any college 
student, and to pupils not regularly enrolled in the College when unused 
facilities exist, upon written authorization of the director and payment 
of fees as listed below. 


Lower Division Courses 


(For rules governing credit in applied music, see page 116.) 
50794 15942. 335 34. PIANO Crass BROCKLEBANK 


For groups of three or four students of similar proficiency. 
One hour weekly. No credit. 


40, 41, 42, 43, 44. PIaANo BROCKLEBANK, TZERKO 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54. ORGAN CRAIGHEAD 
60, 61, 62, 63, 64. VorIcE LAURIDSEN, FRODSHAM, SWAN 
FO eat 72.785) 7A. VIOLIN GROSS 
75970.) 77, 75. CELLO HATHAWAY 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. CLARINET LURIE 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OBoE KOBLENTZ 
80, 81, 82, 83, 84. OrnHeR INSTRUMENTS 
85-86. GLEE CLuBs SWAN 
87-88. VocaL ENSEMBLES FRODSHAM, SWAN 
91-92. ORCHESTRA JONES 
93-94. BAND JONES 


Upper Division Courses 


140, 141, 142, 143, 144, PIANO; 150-154, ORGAN; 160-164, VorIcE; 170-174, Vio- 
LIN; 175-178, CeLto; 180-184, OTHER INsTRUMENTs; 185-186, GLEE CLuBs; 
187-188, VocaAL ENSEMBLES; 191-192, ORCHESTRA; 193-194, BAND. 


Graduate Courses 


240, 241, 242, 243, 244, PIANO; 250-254, ORGAN; 260-264, VoICE; 270-274, Vio- 
LIN; 275-278, CELLO; 280-284, OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 


Music FEEs 
Payable upon notice from Comptroller’s Office 


Seema Oe LESSON WEEKLY V6.5) 6-2\6 06 2 sic Seay sos aya w arg we dhe oh ee eee $75.00 
Piano class lesson, one hour weekly, fee to each individual .......... 25.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Upright Piano 

One tour day (sive days per week)... 6. 6.5. s seed egies t 7.50 
*Practice Fee for Use of Thorne Hall Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) ............. cece cece 9.00 
*Practice Fee for Use of Music Chapel Organ 

Fifteen hours per semester (one weekly) .............. eee cues 5.00 
Registration Fee for any pupils accepted outside college enrollment... 5.00 


*One such practice period is allowed each student registered for applied music with 
the payment of his college tuition fee. The practice fees here listed are for students who 
need time beyond this minimum. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Proressor GLoyn, Chairman 
ASSOCIATE ProFEssor NoBLE ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FREEMAN 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR LAKE Mr. WyEtT,? Instructor 


The Department of Religion is supported in part by income from the 
Mary H. and David B. Gamble gift to endowment totalling $100,000.00 
and by the Mary D. Synnott Bible Chair Fund. 

Philosophy inquires into the meaning of experience, and endeavors to 
combine the basic insights of all fields of knowledge into a comprehensive 
and critical understanding of man and his role in the universe. Courses 
in Religion indicate the origin, nature and history of the great religions 
of the world, with special attention given to Christianity and its applica- 
tion to the problems of personal and social life. 

The college requires for the degree of Bachelor of Arts the completion 
of at least six units in Religion and Philosophy. Four of these units are to 
be chosen from courses in The Literature of the Bible (Religion 1, 101- 
102). The other two units are incorporated in History of Civilization 1-2, 
3-4, required in the first two years. 


MAJOR IN PHILOSOPHY: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of 
which twenty to twenty-four units shall be from this department, includ- 
ing Philosophy 101-102 and 121. The remaining sixteen to twelve units 
may be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from courses 
offered in other departments. Considerable latitude is allowed in this 
selection. 


The comprehensive examination will cover Philosophy 101-102 and 
121, together with other courses from this department as included in 
individual programs approved by the major adviser. 


Prerequisite to major: Any two of the following courses: Philosophy 1, 
12, 25. 


MAJOR IN RELIGION: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, twenty- 
four of which shall include Religion 128, 153, 154, 155 and Philosophy 
101-102, 121. The remaining twelve units may include Music 131 and 
courses selected from other departments in consultation with the major 
adviser. 


The comprehensive examination will be based on the twenty-four units 
specified from courses in Religion and Philosophy. 


Prerequisite to major: Philosophy 1 or 12, and one course in Literature 
of the Bible. 


10n leave of absence, second semester. 
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Philosophy 101-102, 121 and 147 may be accepted as graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in departments which offer graduate 
majors. 


PHILOSOPHY 
Lower Division Courses 


1. INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY. (GLOYN, WyYETT) The terms, concepts and 
problems of philosophy. Practice in the philosophic method. 3 units, each 
semester. 


12. Eruics. (wyETT) Definition of the good and the right; evaluation of 
individual and group motives and goals. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 
1953-54. 

25. Locic. (GLoynN) Rules of reflective thinking and problem-solving, formal 
logic—the proposition and the syllogism; the logic of scientific method. 3 units, 
second semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. History or PuHiLosopHy. (GLOYN) Development of European 
thought through the work of the principal philosophers. First semester: early 
Greek to the Renaissance; second semester: from the Renaissance to the pres- 
ent. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


104. PHtLosopHy oF RELIGION. (THE sTAFF) An objective approach to the 
major types of religious philosophy in contemporary western culture. 3 units, 
second semester. 


121. THe MaxkInc or THE MopEern Minp. (GLoyn) An analytical survey of 
the history of thought in science, art, literature, economics, politics, philoso- 
phy, morals, and religion, indicating the underlying unity of these fields. 
3 units, each semester. 


123. PRoBLEMS IN THEORIES OF VALUE. (WYETT) A systematic study of the 
basic principles upon which theories of value are founded with emphasis 
upon the relation of principles of evaluation to individual and social prob- 
lems. Prerequisite: Philosophy 12 or permission of instructor. 3 units, first 
semester. 


131-132. OrntENTAL Puitosopuy. (Mox*) The more important thinkers and 
schools of philosophy which have dominated the thought and life of the 
Orient. First semester: Chinese philosophy; second semester: Indian philoso- 
phy. Either semester may be taken separately. 3 units per semester. 


145. Recent AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY. (THE STAFF) Presentation and analysis 
of the outstanding developments of American philosophic thought in the 
twentieth century. 3 units, second semester. 


147. PuttosopHy or History. (wyetr) Studies in the problems of method, 
knowledge and philosophy of history. Prerequisite: Philosophy major or per- 
mission of the instructor. 3 units, first semester. 


195-196. Direcrep ReavinG. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. Registration restricted to majors in this department. 2-3 units per semester. 


*Of the Department of History. 
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Lower Division Courses 


1. LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE. (FREEMAN, LAKE) A survey of Biblical Litera- 
ture, in the order in which it was written, with special attention to historical 
background, the purpose and message of the various authors, the development 
of great religious ideas, and the continuing religious values of the Bible for 

our day. 4 units, each semester. | 


Upper Division Courses 


101-102. LITERATURE OF THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS, (FREEMAN) A more 
thorough study of the literature of the Old Testament for one semester and of 
the New Testament for one semester. Religion 101 is prerequisite to 102. 3 
units per semester. 


122, PsycnHoLocicaL Aspects oF RELIGIon. (wyETT) Religious faith, belief, 
experience, and practices in terms of psychological understanding. Special 
emphasis on the development of religious personality. 3 units, first semester. 


128. THe Wortp’s Livine RELIGIONS. (NOBLE) ‘The living religions of the 
world, their origins, development, and present expressions. 3 or 4 units, first 
semester. (The extra unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and 
reports.) 


131. Tue Earty AND Meprevat Cuurcn. (LAKE) A history of the develop- 
ment of the Christian Church from the time of Paul to the Reformation; the 
chief heresies of the period, and orthodox thought and practice. Prerequisite: 
Religion 1 or 101. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


132. BrpticAL ARCHAEOLOGY. (LAKE) Discussion of archaeological methods 
and discoveries in the Near East and Egypt, with special reference to Biblical 
history. 3 w7tits, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


153. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, (NOBLE) The origins 
and development of the branches and sects of the Christian church in the light 
of the trend toward church union. 3 or 4 units, second semester. (The extra 
unit may be earned by twelve field visitations and reports.) 


154. CHRISTIANITY AND SocIAL ProBLEMS. (NOBLE) ‘The social teachings of 
the prophets and Jesus; the application of these teachings by Christian groups 
to current social problems. 3 urtits, first semester. 


155. CURRENT TRENDS IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. (NOBLE) A systematic study 
of Christian thought in the light of present-day ideologies and social move- 
ments. 3 units, second semester. 


157. INTRODUCTION To CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. (FAIRCHILD*) Theological and 
psychological presuppositions of Christian education with special attention to 
the religious needs of various age levels. Prerequisite: one course in Bible. 2 
units, first semester. 
158. Mrruops In CurisTIAN EDUCATION. (FAIRCHILD*) Practical aspects of 
Christian education; curriculum and methods; leadership training; counsel- 
ing and administration. Workshop techniques. Prerequisite: Religion 157. 2 
units, second semester. 
195-196. DrrecTep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in this department. Prerequisite: Permission of the instruc- 
tor. 2-3 units per semester. 

*Of the Department of Psychology. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


ProFeEssor TriEB, Chairman 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR BURKE | ASSISTANT PROFESSOR ANDERSON 
ASSISTANT ProFeEssor KLarFs Mr. Jorpan, /nstructor 
Mr. Dennis, /7structor Mrs. WuireE, Instructor 


The Department of Physical Education has the following functions: 
(1) to provide all students with an opportunity to secure instruction in a 
variety of physical education activities in the required and elective service 
courses; (2) to give students an opportunity for recreation and competi- 
tion in the voluntary, the intramural and the intercollegiate sports pro- 
gram; (3) to provide professional training for students seeking to qualify 
themselves for positions in public school teaching in health and physical 
education or in school and municipal recreation leadership; (4,) to provide 
opportunities for those interested in these areas to acquire skills, tech- 
niques, methods and principles which enable them to serve their commu- 
nities as leaders of young people in voluntary youth agencies. 


mAJoR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, not less than twenty- 
four of which shall be in the Department of Physical Education. The re- 
mainder shall be selected in consultation with the major adviser from 
course offerings of the Department of Physical Education and from re- 
lated departments. 


The basis for the Comprehensive Examination will be twenty-four 
units in courses as follows: 103-104 (Men), 105, 111, 120-121 (Women), 


138, 14,2, 159, 171. 


Prerequisite to the major: Biology 30; Chemistry 30; Physics 30; Phys- 
ical Education 51-56, 81-82, and 91. 


All applicants for the Special Credential in Physical Education are re- 
quired to complete, in addition to the Physical Education courses outlined 
above, fifteen units in Education, including Education 105, 120, 130, 162, 
and must possess valid American Red Cross Water Safety and First Aid 
Certificates. For further information concerning this credential and the 
general Secondary Credential, see page 66. 


ACTIVITIES COURSES 


All students are required to take an activity course twice weekly through- 
out the lower division, the first year being devoted to basic skills and basic 
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swimming and the second year to elective recreational skills in individ- 
ual, dual or team activities. All students are required to pass a swimming 
test for graduation. 


REQUIRED FRESHMAN CouRSES 


A. Bastc SKILLS AND Basic SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 


Men—Swimming and Gymnastics 
Women—Swimming and Body Mechanics 
B. Bastc SKILLS AND Basic SWIMMING. (THE STAFF) 
Men—Swimming and Sports (Basketball and Softball ) 
Women—Swimming, Sports and Rhythms (Basketball, Volleyball and 
Folk Dance) 
Physical Education A-B are required of all first-year students and of sopho- 
more transfers who do not satisfy the minimum proficiency standards. 1 unit, 
each semester. 


ELECTIVE SOPHOMORE CouRSES 


1-10. Aquatic ACTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College Bul- 
letin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


11-20. Gymnastic ACTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 2 unit, each semester. 


21-30. Ruyrumic ACTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College 
Bulletin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


31-40. INDIVIDUAL SporTS. (THE STAFF) See current Occidental College Bul- 
letin for offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


41-50. TEAM Sports. (THESTAFF) See current Occidental College Bulletin for 
offerings. 1 unit, each semester. 


REQUIRED ACTIVITIES CoURSES FOR PHysicAL EDUCATION Masors 


51. Masons ACTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Games of low organization; soccer 
and speedball; fundamental rhythms; tactics, free exercises and light appa- 
ratus. 1 unit, first semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


52. Masors AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Apparatus I; square and country danc- 
ing; wrestling (men); field hockey (women); swimming methods and tech- 
niques. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


53. Masors AcTIVITIES. (THE STAFF) Archery and volleyball; light athletics 
and touch football; folk dance; recreation games of a dual nature. 1 unit, 
first semester. 


54. Masors AcTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) Stunts, tumbling and pyramids; social 
dance and social recreation; softball; water safety. 1 unit, second semester. 


55. Masors AcTIvITIES. (THE STAFF) ‘Tennis; badminton; mass basketball, 
relays and lead-up games; apparatus II (men); body mechanics (women). 
1 units, first semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


66. Masors Activities. (THE starr) Modern dance; weaponless defense 
(men); basketball (women); group games and relays; aquatic recreational 
activities. 1 unit, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 
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ELECTIVE SopHomMoRE AcTiviTies CoursEs For EpucATION Masors 


57. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuHysicaL EDUCATION. (KLAFS) Funda- 
mental sport skills and relays; elements of soccer, touch football and speed- 
ball; fundamental rhythms. 1 unit, first serester. 


58. TECHNIQUES OF ELEMENTARY PuHysicaL EDUCATION. (KLAFS) Creative 
rhythms; volleyball and softball; self-testing activities. 2 unit, second 
semester. 


ACADEMIC COURSES 


Lower Division Courses 


61. STanparD First Ar, (THE sTAFF) The American Red Cross Standard 
First Aid course. 1 unit, each semester. 


62. ApvANcED First Arp. (THE starr) The American Red Cross Advanced 
First Aid course. Prerequisite: Physical Education 61. 1 unit, each semester. 


71. PRINCIPLEs or PersoNaL HEATH. (THE staFF) The physiological bases 
for rational health habits. 1 unit, each semester. 


72. PRINCIPLES oF ComMMUNITY HEALTH. (THE STAFF) Communal measures 

rol of waste disposal, water and food supplies, and of communicable 
for the control of waste disposal, wat d food lies, and of nicabl 
disease. 1 unit, each semester. 


73. PRINCIPLES OF INDIVIDUAL AND SocrAL ADJUSTMENT. (THE STAFF) The 
application of psychological principles to the solution of personal problems. 
1 unit, each semester. 


81. Metnops IN OFFICIATING. (THE STAFF) Men: Football and Basketball. 
Women: Field Hockey and Basketball. 2 unit, first semester. 


82. Metuops IN OFFICIATING. (THE STAFF) Men: Gymnastics, Track, Swim- 
ming and Baseball. Women: Dual Sports, Swimming and Baseball. 2 unit, 
second semester. 


91. ORIENTATION To PuysicaL Epucation. (TRIEB) An introduction to the 
principles of physical education, with emphasis upon the qualifications and 
responsibilities of teachers. 1 unit, each semester. 


Upper Division Courses 


103. Mrtuops 1n Coacuinc FoorBALL AND BASKETBALL. (DENNIS) 3 units, 
first semester. 


104. Mzrnops 1n CoacHING TRACK AND BASEBALL. (DENNIS, JORDAN) 3 units, 
second semester. 


105. Meruops In Puysicai Epucation, SECONDARY LEVEL, (TRIEB) Theory 
and practice in the organization of instruction and the management of classes 
in various physical education activities. Demonstration teaching and student 
teaching under supervision. 5 units, first semester. 
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107. Mrtuops in Puysicat EpucaTion, ELEMENTARY LEVEL. (KLAFS) Meth- 
ods and materials for conducting physical education, including creative 
rhythms, dances and games; supervised teaching and public school observa- 
tion. Identical with Education 122. Students who wish credit toward the Gen- 
eral Elementary Credential for this course are advised to register under Phys- 
ical Education. 3 units, each semester. 


110. Schoo. HEALTH ProGRAMS. (TRIEB) ‘The organization and administra- 
tion of the healthful school environment, of health service, and of health in- 
struction in the public schools. 2 writs, second semester. 


1411. Heattu INsTRUCTION FOR THE SECONDARY LEVEL. (KLAFS) A presenta- 
tion of basic health materials and methods for instruction at the secondary 
school level. 3 units, second semester. 


112. HeattH EpucaTIoN ProcEpuRES FoR ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. (KLAFS) 
Materials and teaching procedures in safety and health instruction for all 
grade levels; techniques and procedures of health supervision. 3 units, first 
semester. 


120. Dance ANALYSIS AND CHOREOGRAPHY. (WHITE) Organic analysis of 
choreography with emphasis on individual and group problems. Philosophy 
of contemporary form. Prerequisite: permission of instructor and/or begin- 
ning modern dance. 3 units, first semester. 


121. Dance TECHNIQUES AND METHODOLOGY. (WHITE) Survey of historical 
and contemporary forms; adaptation to the secondary school teaching level. 
Prerequisite: permission of the instructor and/or beginning modern dance. 3 
units, second semester. 


122. Dance WorkKSHOP FoR PRODUCTION. (WHITE) Directed group and indi- 
vidual choreography with performance the object. Prerequisite: permission of 
the instructor. 1 unit, each semester. 


130. PuystoLocy or Exercisr. (BURKE) The physiology of the dynamic hu- 
man organism with emphasis on fitness, training, efficiency and fatigue. Pre- 
requisite: Physical Education 134, or equivalent; Education 105; Physical 
Education 138. 2 units, second semester. 


134. Appiiep Puysio.ocy. (suRKE) A functional approach to human physi- 
ology with experiments illustrating physiological principles. Prerequisite: 
Biology 51, 51L, or equivalent. 3 units, second semester. 


136. MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN PHysicAL EDUCATION AND HEALTH. 
(rR1EB) A critical analysis of the methods and tools of measurement. The 
evaluation and application of the results of measurement. Prerequisite: Edu- 
cation 105. 3 units, first semester. 


138. KrnNEsioLocy AND APPLIED ANATOMY. (BURKE) ‘The study of joint and 
muscle action applied to the prevention and correction of physical defects and 
to safe and effective performance of motor skills. Prerequisite: Biology 51, 51L. 
3 units, first semester. 


142. ComMuNITy RECREATION. (DENNIS) ‘Theory and practice in community 
recreation leadership. 3 units, second semester. 


159. ReEMeEpIAL PuysicaL EDUCATION. (KLAFS) Physical diagnosis; organiza- 
tion, methods and materials for conducting remedial physical education pro- 
grams for individuals and groups. Prerequisite: Physical Education 138. 2 
units, second semester. 
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160. FouNDaTIoNs oF PuysicaL EpucaTIon. (BURKE) A survey of the his- 
torical, sociological, psychological, and biological bases for a philosophy of 
physical education, including a comparison of historic programs and a cri- 
tique of modern trends. 2 units, first semester. 


171. DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. (BURKE) ‘The prob- 
lems of organization and administration of physical education at the second- 
ary level. 3 units, second semester. 


191. Prozyects In HEALTH, PuysicaL EDUCATION on RECREATION. (THE STAFF) 
The preparation of audio-visual materials or the construction of laboratory 
equipment. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the major field. 
Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


195-196. DirecTED READING. (THE STAFF) Work in special areas not covered 
by scheduled courses. Prerequisite: Senior standing with a B-average in the 
major field. Credit to be arranged, each semester. 


Graduate Courses 


Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive credit toward either the General Secondary Credential or the de- 
gree of Master of Arts for courses 110, 120, 121, 130, 136, 138, 159, 160, 
191, 195-196. (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing grad- 
uate work. ) 


201. ReszEarncH METHopoLoGyY. (TRIEB) ‘The methods, techniques, tools and 
devices of research. Critiques of research in physical education, health and 
recreation. 2 units, each semester. 


202. RESEARCH PROBLEMS. (THE STAFF) ‘The investigation of specific prob- 
lems in physical education, health, dance, or recreation. Oral reports of prog- 
ress and a final written report. Prerequisite: Physical Education 201. Credit 
to be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR IN PuysicaL EpucaTION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN HEALTH EpuCATION. (THE STAFF) Credit to be arranged, 
each semester. 


290. Tuersis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THESIS COMMITTEE) Maximum 
credit 4 units, each semester. 
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PHYSICS AND ASTRONOMY 


ProFEssor BoLLMAN, Chairman 
ProFEssor KIRKPATRICK 


The Department of Physics offers introductory courses, designed to meet 
the need of the general liberal arts student for an understanding of the 
principles of classical and modern physics and of the basic concepts of 
astronomy. The Department also offers a two-semester course in physics 
which builds upon the foundation of the introductory course and pro- 
vides preparation for advanced work in physics and engineering. The 
course Physics 7-8 is arranged especially for students of medicine and 
emphasizes topics in physics which relate directly to this profession. 

In the upper division, the aim is to supply a well rounded group of 
advanced courses which comprise as complete a study as can be accom- 
plished in the time at the student’s disposal, and which also provide an 
adequate preparation for graduate work in physics for those who intend 
to continue their studies after graduation. 

The program for majors in this department provides also for entrance 
into the School of Engineering of Columbia University under the Com- 
bined Plan Program. Students interested in engineering should consult 
pages 70-71 for details of this plan. 7 


maJor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, including Physics 
105, 105L, 106, 100L, 107, 107L, 108, 108L, 109, 109L, 110, 110L, 111, 
113-114; Mathematics 102 and 103. Philosophy 121 is strongly recom- 
mended. 

The comprehensive examination in this department may be either a 
written examination covering the upper division courses in physics listed 
above or, on permission of the staff, selected senior students who show 
evidence of ability to carry on individual investigation may be permitted 
to do so and to present a written thesis in lieu of the comprehensive 
examination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2L, or equivalent, and 
Mathematics through Integral Calculus. 

Advantages accrue to the study of Physics from the proximity of the 
College to the Mount Wilson Observatory, the Griffith Park Observatory 
and Planetarium, and the graduate school of the California Institute of 
Technology. The Morse Observatory with its 15-inch reflecting telescope 
also offers special opportunities for the student interested in astronomy. 

Upon the completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the 
Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may 
receive graduate credit toward the Secondary Credential for Courses 105- 
196 inclusive, (See pages 61-64 for general regulations governing grad- 
uate work). 
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ASTRONOMY 
Lower Division Courses 


30. INTRODUCTION To ASTRONOMY. (KIRKPATRICK) A non-mathematical sur- 
vey of the fundamentals of astronomy with special emphasis on the solar sys- 
tem. The course is designed for non-science students. (3 lectures and 1 two- 
hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 


PHYSICS 


Lower Division Courses 
Entrance algebra is prerequisite to lower division courses except Astronomy 
30, Physics 30, and 61. . 
1. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic course involving a rigorous 
analytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of mechanics, heat, and 
sound. The emphasis is on problem solving. Designed as preparation for sub- 
sequent work in physics and engineering. Prerequisite: Physics 30 or equiva- 
lent and Mathematics 3. (2 problem periods and one two-hour quiz and prob- 
lem period.) 3 units, first semester. 
1L. PaystcAL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Experiments relating to the con- 
tents of Physics 1. Jo be taken with Physics 1. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, first semester. 
2. GENERAL Puysics. (KIRKPATRICK) A basic course involving a rigorous 
analytical study of fundamental concepts in the fields of electricity, light, and 
modern physics. The emphasis is on problem solving. Prerequisite: Physics 1. 
(2 problem periods and one two-hour quiz and problem period.) 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. : 
2L. PuystcaL MEASUREMENTS. (THE STAFF) Experiments relating to the con- 
tents of Physics 2. To be taken with Physics 2. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 
1 unit, second semester. 
7-8. Bastc Puysics. (BOLLMAN) Basic principles of mechanics, molecular 
physics, heat, electricity, sound, light, radiation, and nuclear physics from 
the standpoint of the relations and applications to medicine. (3 lectures and 
1 two-hour laboratory period.) 4 units per semester. 
30. INTRODUCTION To Puysics. (BOLLMAN) A non-mathematical study of 
the basic concepts of classical and modern physics in which demonstration lec- 
tures and experiments play a major part. Students planning to major in 
Physics should take this course during their freshman year. (3 lectures and 
1 two-hour group laboratory period.) 4 units, each semester. 
61. Macwine Suop. (THE STAFF) ‘Theory and practice in the operation of 
lathes, shapers, milling machine, drill presses and grinders. Use of precision 
measuring instruments. This course is intended to furnish the Physics major 
with basic skills which will enable him to construct and repair physical appa- 
ratus. 2 units, first semester. Laboratory fee: $7.00 per semester. Not given in 
1953-54. Ree 

Upper Division Courses 
Physics 30, 1, 1L, 2, 2L, or equivalent, and Mathematics 6 and prerequisite to 
all upper division courses. 
105-106. Optics. (KIRKPATRICK) A short review of the principles and appli- 
cations of geometrical optics, followed by the study of physical optics, which 
includes the nature of light, the measurement of its velocity, and the laws of 
interference, diffraction and polarization. (2 lectures.) 2 units per semester. 
Not given in 1953-54. 
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105L-106L. Optics LABorRATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) Laboratory work to accom- 
pany Physics 105-106. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit per semester. 
Not given in 1953-54. 


107. ATomic AND NucLEAR Puysics. (BOLLMAN) A study of the experimental 
and theoretical developments in atomic and nuclear physics. (2 lectures.) 2 
units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


107L. ATomic AND NucLeAr Puysics LABorATORY. (BOLLMAN) Laboratory 
work to be taken with Physics 107. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, 
second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


108. ELECTRONICS. (BOLLMAN) Principles of operation and the applications 
of vacuum tubes and gas discharge tubes in communications, physical re- 
search, and industrial control devices. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 
Not given in 1953-54. 


108L. ELEcTRONIcs LABORATORY. (BOLLMAN) Laboratory work to be taken 
with Physics 108. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first semester. Not 


given in 1953-54. 


109. ELectriciry AND MAGNETISM. (BOLLMAN) Fundamental principles of 
electrostatics, magnetism, electromagnetism, and electrical circuit analysis. 
(2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


109L. ELecrriciry AND MacGnerism Lazsoratory. (BOLLMAN) Laboratory 
work to be taken with Physics 109. (1 two-hour laboratory Pee yt eETELE, 
first semester. 


110. Heat AND THERMODYNAMICS. (KIRKPATRICK) Theory of radiation with 
an introduction to quantum theory. Specific heats. Applications of the laws of 
thermodynamics to heat engines. (2 lectures.) 2 units, first semester. 


110L. Heat AND THERMODYNAMIcs LABORATORY. (KIRKPATRICK) Laboratory 
work to be taken with Physics 110. (1 two-hour laboratory period.) 1 unit, first 
semester. 


111. ANALYTICAL MECHANICS. (KIRKPATRICK) ‘Theoretical mechanics; dy- 
namics, statics, principle of virtual work. Mathematics 103 should preferably 
precede this course. (3 lectures.) 3 units, second semester. 


112. INTRODUCTORY QUANTUM MEcHANICS. (BOLLMAN) Planck’s quantum 
hypothesis. Quantization of orbits in the Bohr theory. Photoelectric effect—the 
Einstein equation. DeBroglie’s wave equation. The Uncertainty Principle. 
Introduction to wave mechanics; wave functions of the hydrogen atom. 3 
units, second semester. 


113-114. SENIOR SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) Required of all senior students in 
physics. Selected topics will be assigned to each student for individual the- 
oretical and experimental investigation. Progress reports will be required 
from time to time during the year culminating in an oral and written report 
at the end of the senior year. (1 meeting per week.) 1 unit per semester. 


115-116. ADVANCED Puysics LABORATORY. (THE STAFF) Individual experi- 
ments or research projects for qualified students. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. Directrep Ravine. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 1-4 units per semester. 
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Proressor McKetvey, Chairman 
AssociATE ProFEssor REATH! Mr. McCuns, Instructor 
Dr. Kronick, Lecturer By Special Appointment: Mr. THomas? 


The course offerings and the resources of this department are intended to 
provide: (1) general training in matters of national and world citizen- 
ship; (2) special background for those whose professional goal is law, 
private and public administration, politics, diplomacy, foreign trade, 
journalism, or teaching and research in the social sciences; (3) expert 
consultation and advice on problems of policy and administration for 
organizations of both a private and public character. 


MAJOR: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, which shall include 
at least twenty units of political science. The remaining sixteen units may 
be selected, in consultation with the major adviser, from upper division 
courses in this department or related fields. 


Preparation for the comprehensive examination shall include Courses 
151, 152, 154, 155, 159, together with courses selected in consultation with 
the major adviser. 

See pages 68-69, 71-72 for information concerning special inter-depart- 
mental curricula in Applied Politics and Economics, in Latin American 
Affairs, and in Regional History and Culture: Pacific Southwest and 
Northern Mexico. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or 
equivalent. 

103-104. Great IssuEs oF THE PactFic SOUTHWEST. (MCKELVEY) Analysis of 
certain key social, economic, and political issues with which community 
leaders and the general citizenry of the Pacific Southwest will have to deal; 
evaluation of various suggested ways of solving the problems considered. 
Extensive use of visiting lecturers who are authorities on the topics to be dis- 
cussed. Identical with Education 103-104. Students who wish Education credit 
for this course toward a teaching credential should register under Education. 
Open to sophomores. 2 units per semester. Not given in 1953-54. 

151. GOVERNMENT AND Po.itics ABROAD. (MCKELVEY) A comparative, de- 
scriptive analysis of the political institutions of certain foreign democracies 
and dictatorships. Emphasis upon emerging trends and upon the dilemmas 
that give rise to these alternative ways of solving common problems. Open to 
sophomores. 3 units, first semester. 

1562. GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. (MCKELVEY) An analysis of politi- 
cal institutions and processes in the United States. Includes material in- 
tended to fulfill the California State Legislature’s requirement in state and 
local government. Open to sophomores. 3 units, second semester. 


10n leave of absence, 1953-54. 
2First semester only. 
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153. GrRowTH oF AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL Law. (KRoNICK) The Ameri- 
can Constitution in action as seen in the decisions of the Supreme Court. 
Among the topics considered are federal-state relations, due process of law, 
and civil liberties. 3 writs, first semester. 


154. History or PotiticAL PHILosopHy. (KRONICK) Significant political 
thought developing from the Greek city state, the Roman Empire, the 
medieval state, and the modern state. 3 units, first semester. 


155. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. (MCKELVEY) ‘The forces of nationalism, 
imperialism and international law and organization in the nation-state sys- 
tem; analysis of the dynamics of contemporary foreign policies. 3 units, first 
semester. 


156. ProBLEMs OF AMERICAN ForEIGN Po.ticy. (MCKELVEY) An examination 
of the mechanisms through which American foreign policy is developed, and 
an analysis of the past and present objectives of American diplomacy. 3 units, 
second semester. 


157. PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF PoLiTICcCAL CoNTROL. (MCKELVEY) An analytical 
approach to politics as “the study of influence and the influential’ with em- 
phasis upon the devices by which in all societies the “few” control the “many;’ 
but with particular application to the American scene. 3 units, first sernester. 


158. AMERICAN Po.itTicaL Parties AND PRESSURE GROUPS. (MCCUNE) Prin- 
ciples and problems of American political parties and pressure groups, their 
history, structure, and methods; primaries and general elections; special 
emphasis on parties as social institutions for crystallizing public opinion and 
translating it into public action. 3 units, first semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


159. PrincrPLes oF PusLic ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) An analysis of the 
growth of the American administrative system; the place of administration in 
modern government; and an examination of the underlying principles of 
government management at the federal, state and local levels. 3 units, first 
semester. 

160. PropLemMs oF PuBLIc PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. (MCCUNE) Civil 
service systems and processes in the United States and an analysis of public 
personnel problems, both from the standpoint of the administrator and the 
public employee. 3 writs, second semester. 


161. CommerciaL Law. (THomAS) A survey of business law with emphasis 
on contracts, agency and sales. 3 units, first sernester. 


162. ELEMENTARY JURISPRUDENCE, (KRONICK) ‘The function of law in soci- 
ety, the evolution of modern legal principles, including the concepts of prop- 
erty, corporations and partnerships. 3 units, second semester. 


163. SraTE AND LocaL GovERNMENT. (MCCUNE) Structure and powers of 
state governments and their local subdivisions, with special emphasis on 
California. Includes material intended to fulfill the California State Legisla- 
ture’s requirement in state and local government. 3 units, second semester. 


165. AMERICAN PoxitricaL IpEas, (KRONICK) Investigation of many conflict- 
ing ideas (e.g., proper scope of government, the extent to which “the people” 
can be trusted, civil disobedience) out of which may be emerging an “‘Ameri- 
can Tradition” of government. 3 units, second semester. 


166. ProBLEMs oF INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. (MCKELVEY) Problems and 
techniques involved in a more orderly ordering of world affairs, emphasizing 
past, present and emerging efforts at international organization and adminis- 
tration. 3 units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 
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168. Survey oF INTERNATIONAL Law. (KRONICK) An investigation of what 
international law is, its place in the international community, and a few 
leading doctrines. Special consideration of the war crimes trials. 3 units, first 
semester. 


169. GovVERNMENT AND NATuRAL ReEsourcEs. (REATH) Forest, soil, water, 
wildlife, mineral and oil resources are considered in connection with their 
depletion, the respective roles of government, the individual and private enter- 
prise in their conservation, and the outlook for the future. 3 units, second 
semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


170. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS. (MCCUNE) Relationships between business 
and government; the role of government as a sponsor and regulator of eco- 
nomic activity in relationship to problems of agriculture, transportation and 
business monopolies. Identical with Economics 106. 3 units, second semester. 
Not given in 1953-54. 


195-196. Drrecrep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-3 units each semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses numbered 251 or above are open only to graduate students and 
to a limited number of qualified seniors. Upon the completion of addi- 
tional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty and the Committee on 
Graduate Study, graduate students may receive credit toward either the 
General Secondary Credential or the degree of Master of Arts for any 
upper division course in this department. (See pages 61-64 for general 
regulations governing graduate work.) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THESTAFF) Investigation of major problems in political 
science. Credit to be arranged each semester. 


212. SEMINAR IN PoxiticAL EcoNoMy. (THE STAFF) It is the purpose of this 
seminar to give students a more adequate appreciation of some of the major 
current political-economic problems of interest to administrators both in pub- 
lic life and in private business enterprise. Representatives from business, labor 
and government participate in the seminar discussions. Identical with Eco- 
nomics 212. Open to qualified upper division and graduate students. 3 units, 
second semester. 


251. Pusiic OPINION. (MccUNE) A study of the problems of creating public 
opinion and organizing public action through propaganda and pressure 
groups. 3 units, first semester. 


252. SEMINAR IN RECENT PotiticaL THEORY. (KRONICK) Analysis of contem- 
porary ideas in the general field of political economy. Prerequisite: Consent of 
instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


254-66. SEMINAR IN CuRRENT ProsieMs or Pustic Poricy. (mccuNE) In- 
tended primarily for students participating in the program of the Curriculum 
of Applied Politics and Economics. 3 units per semester. 


290. THEsis ror Master or Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 
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ProFreEssor BricHousE, Chairman 
ASSISTANT PRoFEssor COLE. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD 
Mr. Harsu, Dr. ScHuBE,! Lecturers Mr. JENNINGS, Instructor 


By Special Appointment, Mr. Peprin,? Mr. WENTWorTH? 


The courses in Psychology are directed toward an understanding of 
human nature, an appreciation of its complexity, and wisdom in its con- 
trol. Human nature and mental life are influenced by factors in one’s 
background of experience, by the environment, and by one’s physiological 
state; psychology attempts to describe these influences with scientific 
accuracy and caution. Such studies have a two-fold function: (1) as a 
cultural contribution to the general student; (2) as part of the preparation 
for the professions of teaching, social service, psychiatric social work, 
personnel and public administration, and clinical and consulting psy- 
chology. 


magsor: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty 
shall be chosen from the offerings of this department, The remaining 
sixteen units may be selected, on consultation with the major adviser, 
either from this department or from related courses in other departments. 
In making his selection of courses, the student should be guided by a 
desire to achieve a well-balanced program and by the recognition that 
some of the best psychological insights will come from the work of other 
departments. Three suggested programs are listed below. Other options 
may be developed by students with special interests through consultation 
with the departmental adviser. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY: A minimum of twenty units from 
courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 123, 126, 130, 133, 143, 150, 211. Additional 
courses should be chosen from psychology and from: Biology 113, 116; 
Mathematics 119; Sociology 101, 102, 123; Speech 101-102. 


PREPARATION FOR FAMILY AND COMMUNITY LIFE: Courses 121, 130, 131, 
145, 146, 241, 247. Additional courses should be chosen from other 
courses in psychology and from: Biology 113; Education 195; Mathe- 
matics 119; Sociology 101, 119, 123, 162, 163-64; Speech 101-102, 105- 
106. 


1First semester only. 
2Second semester only. 
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PREPARATION FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY: Courses 130, 138, 139, 140, 
145, 146, 211. Additional courses should be chosen from other courses in 
psychology and from: Economics 147, 148; Education 105; Political 
Science 160; Mathematics 119; Sociology 154, 156. 


The comprehensive examination in this department is objective in na- 
ture and emphasizes the interrelationships among the courses selected by 
the individual student in fulfillment of the twenty unit minimum in this 
department. Exceptionally well qualified students with high academic 
averages may, with the approval of the faculty, present a senior thesis 
based upon an original investigation instead of the comprehensive exam- 
ination. 


Prerequisite to the major: Psychology 1. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


01. Errictent Stupy Mernons. (JENNINGS) A tool course to develop effec- 
tive study habits. Prerequisite: Consent of instructor. No credit, each semester. 


1. INTRODUCTORY PsycHoLoGy. (THE STAFF) Personal and social problems of 
everyday life as they are dealt with through the viewpoints and methods of 
modern scientific psychology. Prerequisite: Sophomore standing. 3 units, each 
Semester. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to upper division courses: Psychology 1. 


101. ADVANCED GENERAL PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) Detailed study of ad- 
vanced problems in general experimental psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


105. History or PsycuoLocy. (coLE) The historical development of modern 
general and experimental psychology. 3 units, first semester. 


121. DEVELOPMENTAL PsycHOLoGY. (FAIRCHILD) Basic concepts and informa- 
tion for the study of the psychological development of the child and the 
adolescent. Identical with Education 142. Students who wish education credit 
for this course toward a teaching credential are advised to register under Edu- 
cation. 3 units, each semester. 


122. PuystoLoGicaL PsycHoLocy. (JENNINGS) The role of the sense organs, 
nervous system, muscles and glands in personality. 3 urits, first semester. 


123. Socra PsycHouoey. (FarrcHILD) The study of various forms of human 
interaction, group behavior and membership, and the socialization of the 
individual. 3 units, first semester. 
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124. EXPERIMENTAL AESTHETICS. (BRIGHOUSE) An experimental approach 
to aesthetic problems. 2 units, first semester. 


126. SystEMATIC PsycHoLoGy. (JENNINGS) The historical, philosophical and 
scientific sources of theoretical psychology. 2 units, second semester. 


130. ABNORMAL PsycHoLoGy AND MENTAL HYGIENE. (BRIGHOUSE AND COLE) 
Principles of mental hygiene, and consideration of abnormal and subnormal 
personalities. 3 units, each semester. 


131. CirnicAL PsycHoLoGcy. (FAIRCHILD) An introduction to the field of 
clinical psychology, its aim and scope, with a discussion of the problems fre- 
quently met in child clinics. Prerequisite: Course 130. 3 units, each semester. 


133. EXPERIMENTAL PsycHOLoGy. (JENNINGS) Selected laboratory and field 
problems. Prerequisite: Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 3 units, second 
semester. 


138. INDUSTRIAL PsycHOLOGY. (BRIGHOUSE) ‘The applications of psychology 
to industry and business, stressing problems of personnel selection, training 
and morale. 3 units, second semester. 


139. PrINcIPLES OF PERSONNEL Work. (WENTWoRTH) ‘The principles, aims 
and practice of personnel work in business and industry. 2 units, second 
semester. 


140. PERSONNEL MrEtTHops AND TECHNIQUES. (———) Interviewing proce- 
dures and techniques of employee selection; development of employee work 
history and records; methods of communication between employers and 
employees; industrial training programs. Prerequisite: Course 139 or consent 
of instructor. 2 units, second semester. Not given in 1953-54. 


145. INTELLIGENCE AND Its MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) ‘The theory and prac- 
tice of the testing of intelligence, aptitude, and achievement. Jdentical with 
Education 145. Students who wish education credit toward a teaching cre- 
dential for this course are advised to register under Education. Prerequisite: 
Mathematics 119 or equivalent. 2 units, first semester. 


146. PERSONALITY AND ITs MEASUREMENT. (HARSH) Rating, inventory, per- 
formance and projective techniques of personality analysis. 2 units, second 
semester. 


150. ADVANCED ABNORMAL PsycHOLoGy. (SCHUBE) A critical study of various 
theoretical psychoanalytic approaches to the study of mental abnormality. 
Prerequisite: Course 130. 2 units, first semester. 


161. PsycHoBIOGRAPHY. (BRIGHOUSE) Investigation of the lives and mental 
processes of some eminent figures of the recent past. 2 u7its, second semester. 


195-196. Drrecrep READING. (JENNINGS) Reading in selected problems, 
supplementing other offerings in the department. Individual work and con- 
ferences. Prerequisite: Senior or graduate major. Credit to be arranged, each 
Semester. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Faculty 
and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may receive 
credit toward either the General Secondary Credential* or the degree of 
Master of Arts for Courses 101, 105, 121, 122, 126, 130, 131, 139, 140, 
14,3, 145, 146, 150, 161, and 195-196. (See pages 61-64, for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work. ) 


201-202. RESEARCH. (THE STAFF) Investigations of major projects. Credit to 
be arranged, each semester. 


211. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF ) Review and discussion of current literature on 
important psychological experiments and problems. Limited to senior and 
graduate psychology students. 2 units, each semester. 


236. RemMEpIAL TECHNIQUES. (PEPPIN) Methods and materials for the reme- 
dial teacher, and the work of the school psychologist. Demonstration and work 
with laboratory techniques and clinic methods in diagnosis and treatment. 
Prerequisite: Psychology 131 and consent of instructor. 3 units, second semester. 


241. COUNSELING TECHNIQUES. (FAIRCHILD) A review of various approaches 
to therapeutic counseling of the individual, with special emphasis on the 
client-centered point of view. Supervised practice in various counseling meth- 
ods. Prerequisite: Course 131 and consent of instructor. 2 units, each semester. 


247-248. CLINICAL PRACTICE. (FAIRCHILD) Supervised practical experience 
one afternoon each week in psychological clinics. Prerequisite: Consent of de- 
partment. Credit to be arranged per semester. 


251. VOCATIONAL GuIDANCE. (coLE) ‘The principles and techniques of voca- 
tional guidance, together with practical experience in such work. Prerequti- 
site: Consent of instructor. 2 units, first semester. 


261. INDIVIDUAL INTELLIGENCE TESTING. (COLE) The administration, scoring 
and interpretation of individual intelligence tests, with major emphasis on the 
Stanford-Binet and the Wechsler-Bellevue. Prerequisite: Course 145 with grade 
of A or B and permission of the instructor. 3 units, each semester. 


262. ProsECTIVE TECHNIQUES. (COLE) ‘The theory and application of projec- 
tive techniques to the study of personality. Emphasis upon the Rorschach tech- 
nique. Prerequisite: Courses 130, 146 and consent of the instructor. 2 units, first 
semester. 


290. THEsis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THESTAFF) Maximum credit of 4 
units, each semester. 


*See page 66 concerning majors for General Secondary Credential. 
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SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SHELDON, Chairman ASSISTANT PRoFEssoR GREER 


Courses in Sociology and Anthropology are directed toward the under- 
standing of man in his social relationships. The aim of the curriculum in 
this department is to help the student understand his own culture, to help 
him orient himself to his place in society, and to give him perspective for 
the evaluation of social changes. 

A major in the Department of Sociology and Anthropology provides 
background for activity in the following fields: (1) social work, wel- 
fare administration, community organization, and community planning; 
(2) the teaching of social studies; (3) advanced research and teaching in 
anthropology, sociology, archaeology, and museum administration; (4) 
social action programs of religious organizations; (5) criminology and 
probation work, social psychology, race relations, and public administra- 
tion. 


maJor: Thirty-six units selected from upper division courses, of which 
twenty-four are departmental selections and the remainder from related 
fields such as Economics, Political Science, Psychology, the biological 
sciences, and History, following consultation with and approval of this 
department. Biblical Archaeology (Religion 132) is particularly recom- 
mended. Courses ordinarily required of all majors and used as the basis 
for their comprehensive examination are: 101, 102, 119, 123, 124, 154, or 
156, 157, 159, 164, and one course in statistics. 


Prerequisite to the major: History of Civilization 1-2, 3-4, or equivalent. 


Upon completion of additional work approved by the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate students may re- 
ceive credit toward the General Secondary Credential for any upper 
division course in this department. (See pages 61-64 for general regula- 
tions governing graduate work.) 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


101. Man ANp CuLttTurE (ANTHROPOLOGY). (GREER) The origin of man 
and the origins of the races of man. The origin and development of cultures. 
Primitive economic, religious, and family institutions. The social life and 
relationships of man. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 


102. ELEMENTS oF SocIoLoGy. (SHELDON) An introductory study of the sci- 
entific point of view in social relations including culture patterns, social struc- 
tures, the person and social groups, social interaction, social control, social 
institutions, and social change. Open to sophomores. 3 units, each semester. 
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119. THE Famizy. (GREER) Historical development of the modern family; 
current trends in family structure and functions; problems of family life; 
marriage and divorce; effects of war on family stability. 3 urtits, first sernester. 


123. PERSONALITY AND THE CULTURAL PATTERN. (GREER) A description of 
social and cultural processes in personality development. The formation of 
attitudes, interests, and deviant behavior. Comparative study of personality 
formation under different cultural conditions. Study of social factors related 
to personality disorganization and reorganization. (Attention is directed to 


Psychology 123 as a related course.) Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units, sec- 
ond semester. 


124. INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS. (GREER) A workshop or field project course. 
Processes of culture contact and effects of caste-class structures. Relevant prob- 
lems are surveyed in the Los Angeles area. 3 units, or 4 units with project in- 
volving supervised field work as participant-observer in a community organi- 
zation; second semester. 


125. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY. (SHELDON) A study of sociological and legal 
theories of crime; the extent and cost; methods of research; causes of crime; 
juvenile delinquency—its causes, treatment and prevention. The criminal and 
his relationship to the police, to the courts, and to the penal agencies. Prison 
labor, education, and recreation. 3 units, second semester. 


140. History or SoctaL Work. (SHELDON) Historical background and the 
development of principles and practices leading to the formation of present- 
day social work agencies and organizations. Analysis of the development of 
private and public agencies in the broad field of health and welfare services. 
2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 


154. SocIAL CHANGE AND SociaL ConTROL. (SHELDON) ‘The development of 
the organization of society. Agencies of social control and their activities. Dif- 
ficulties of social control due to the rapidity of social change. 3 units, first 
semester. . 


156. AMERICAN SocIAL PROBLEMS. (SHELDON) A survey of the major prob- 
lems in twentieth-century society related to individual, family, community, 
and world disorganization. A summary of American social reform movements. 
Prerequisite: Sociology 102. 3 units. Not given in 1953-54. 


157. CoMPARATIVE SociAL INSTITUTIONS. (SHELDON) Modern social institu- 
tions and organizations. Emphasis is placed on the institutional crisis due to 
the lag in social institutional development in relationship to the development 
of physical science. Open to sophomores by permission of the instructor only. 
2 units, first semester. 


459. History or Soca. THoucut. (GREER) A seminar in the history of 
theory in sociology and anthropology. 2 units, first semester. 


462. PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE. (FREEMAN* AND STAFF) A course in prepa- 
ration for marriage including consideration of factors involved in mate selec- 
tion, methods of meeting the various problems of married life, and the plan- 
ning for children. Given cooperatively by members of the faculty and visiting 
lecturers. 2 units, second semester. 


*Of the Department of Philosophy and Religion. 
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163. SoctaL Work AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATION. (SHELDON) Past forms 
and current organization of welfare; the role of courts; relief, medical and 
mental care, and case work practice. Projects will involve fieldwork under 
supervision with participant-observer functions gradually developed into so- 
cial research functions. 3 units, or 4 units with project, first semester of alter- 
nate years. 


164. HumMan Ecotocy. (GREER) A study of the distributive aspects of hu- 
man relations. The neighborhood, the community, and problems of urban 
living. A survey of theories and field studies in the development of the mod- 
ern city. 3 units. Not given in 1953-54. 


165-166. FrrELp Work. (SHELDON) Supervised observation and experience in 
social work and other community organizations. Writing and analyzing social 
work records, social histories, and presenting reports. A general survey of the 
fields and the problems of social work. 4 units per semester. Prerequisite: Per- 
mission of department chairman. 


195-196. DrreEcTED READING. (GREER AND SHELDON) Individual study under 
supervision, supplementing other departmental offerings, such as Archaeolo- 
zy, Peoples of the Pacific, Museum Methods, Linguistics, Child Welfare, Com- 
munity Organization, Regional Human Geography, etc. Elected only with 
approval of the major adviser. Registration ordinarily restricted to seniors and 
graduate students. Credit to be arranged; not to exceed 3 units, each semester. 


198-199. REsEARCH TECHNIQUES IN URBAN SocIOLoGy. (GREER AND SHELDON) 
The use of case histories in the study of culture, types of interviews and use 
of personal documents, nature and use of statistical indices, ecological corre- 
lations; field work coordinated with intensive discussion periods. Ordinarily 
restricted to advanced students in this department considering graduate study. 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 4 units per semester. 
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ProFeEssor LInpsLEy, Chairman 
PROFESSOR FREESTONE ASSISTANT PRoFESSOR PAxson 
By Special Appointment: Miss Botton, Mrs. Cuasz, Mr. Pierce 


Courses in this department are based on the philosophy that speech is an 
expression of personality traits and is an important medium of social 
adaptation. 


The advanced courses embrace basic principles and practice in the fields 
of public speaking, interpretation of literature, dramatics, radio broad- 
casting, and the teaching of speech. Course work is supplemented by 
extracurricular activity in forensics, play production, and radio broad- 
casting. 

All students are required to take Speech 1 and Speech 2. Speech 2 may 
be waived if the student receives an A in Speech 1. Transfer students at 
the upper division level may elect Speech 101 and satisfy the college re- 
quirement by attaining a grade of B. If two additional units are neces- 
sary, students are advised to elect Speech 115. 


Major: Thirty-six units from upper division courses, of which twenty- 
four units shall be from courses in this department and twelve from speci- 
fied related fields. The Speech major offers four options and the compre- 
hensive examination in each field will be based on twenty-four units from 
the following speech courses: 


PuBLic SPEAKING: Courses 101-102, 107, 108, 109, 115, 116, 119-120, 
130; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Eco- 
nomics 123 or 124; History 126 or 144; Mathematics 119; Political Science 
154, or 165; Psychology 123 or Sociology 123; Sociology 154). 


Dramatics: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 111, 112, 114, 116, 117, 119-120, 
14.0; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
128 or 130, 152, 155; Physical Education 120 or 121, 122). 


Rapio: Courses 101-102, 109, 110, 116, 119-120, 121-122, 123-124; 
(twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: English 
152, 155; Mathematics 119; Political Science 165; Psychology 124, Soci- 


ology 159). 


TEACHING: Courses 101-102, 103, 105-106, 107 or 108, 109, 111, 116, 119, 
128; (twelve additional units shall be chosen from the following: Educa- 
tion 126; English 128, 130, 152, 167, or 168; Psychology 123, 146). 


41Second semester only. 
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Because courses are given in alternate years the student should plan his 
schedule with particular care. The twelve units from related fields shall 
be selected in consultation with the major adviser. 

Prerequisite to the major: Speech 1-2, 3, 4. 

Applicants for a Special Secondary Credential in Speech Arts or a 
Special Secondary Credential in Speech Correction are expected to fulfill 
requirements as outlined on pages 66-67. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


1-2. Basic SPEECH. (THESTAFF) Vocal and physical skills in communication. 
Informational reading, speech structure and content, discussion techniques. 
2 units per semester. 


3. SpEECH MAKING. (FREESTONE) Practical speech making. The selection, 
arrangement and extempore presentation of original speech material. Types 
of speeches: introductory, expository, belief, action, entertainment. Prerequti- 
site: Course 1-2. 3 units, first semester. 


4. OraAL READING. (BOLTON) Techniques of impression and expression in 
informative and interpretive reading: word meaning, grouping, emphasis, 
subordination, group motive, central idea. The relation of thought and emo- 
tion. Prerequisite: Course 1-2. 3 units, second semester. 


8. VocaBsuLary Stupy. (cHAsE) Words and their ways in English speech. 
Derivations, stems, roots, prefixes. Extensive use of thesaurus and dictionary. 
2 units, first semester of alternate years. 


Upper DIVISION COURSES 


Prerequisite to all upper division courses except 101: Speech 1-2. 


101-102. SPEECH AS PERSONALITY AND SocraL ADJUSTMENT. (FREESTONE) 
Speech as a tool of social adjustment, a psychological and sociological tech- 
nique of modifying human responses. Analysis of the individual personality 
as conditioned by environment and the corollary process of reconditioning in 
effecting the integrated personality. 2 units per semester. 


103. SPEECH CORRECTION. (FREESTONE) Lecture and demonstration course in 
the nature and etiology of common speech defects, their organic and func- 
tional analysis and remedy. Prerequisite: Speech 116. 3 units, second semester. 


105-106. SPEECH CLINIC. (FREESTONE) One laboratory period per week for 
two semesters working with the correction of speech defects ranging from the 
ordinary articulatory disorders to the problems of stuttering and delayed 
speech. Prerequisite: Speech 103. 1 unit per semester. 


107. ADVANCED PuBLIc SPEAKING AND DEBATE. (LINDSLEY) Unity, coher- 
ence, sequence, proportion and movement. Integration and synthesis of sub- 
ject matter. Principles of reasoning and evidence. 3 units, first sernester of 
alternate years. Not given in 1953-54. 
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108. PERSUASION. (LINDSLEY) Communication techniques applied to indi- 
viduals, groups, and the mass. Verbal and graphic language. The psychology 
of individual differences, motivation, and response. Designed especially for 
pre-professional groups. 3 units, first semester of alternate years. 


109. ORAL INTERPRETATION. (BOLTON) Advanced course in literary inter- 


pretation. The essay, lyric poetry, monologue, the drama, short-story. 2 units, 
first semester. 


110. OrAL INTERPRETATION II. (LINDSLEY) The principle of empathy in in- 
terpretive reading. The literary, biographical, philosophical and aesthetic 
approaches to oral interpretation. Prerequisite: Speech 109. 2 units, second 
semester. 


111. AcTING. (pAxson) Foundation principles of acting: Characterization, 
pantomime, emotional expression and control. 3 writs, first semester. 


412A-p. ACTING AND Pray D1rEcTING. (Paxson) Advanced principles of act- 
ing combined with stage direction. Prerequisite: Speech 111. 3 units, second 
semester. Either half may be taken separately. 


114. History oF THE THEATRE. (PAXSON) Historical review of the physical 
theatre. Standard theatre styles and their functional meaning. Influence of 
major production theories. Important personalities and their contribution. 
Practical experience in making working drawings and model sets. 3 u7its, sec- 
ond semester. 


115. SPEECH DELIVERY. (LINDSLEY) A specialized course in the vocal and 
physical skills requisite to effective platform delivery. 2 units, second semes- 
ter. 


116. CoMPARATIVE SPEECH. (FREESTONE) A specialized course in voice and 
diction. Speech variants and the evolution of standard speech. Use and appli- 
cation of phonetics. 2 units, first semester of alternate years. Not given in 
1953-54: 

117. THEATRE THEORY AND PractTicE. (PAXSON) Elementary principles of 
scenery, lighting, and make-up. Survey of theatre organization, with the phys- 
ical management of plays in production as laboratory practice. 3 uriits, first 
semester. 


119-120. Rapro BroapcasTING. (LINDSLEY) History and development of radio 
as a social institution. Commercial and educational aspects. Radio as a voca- 
tion. Microphone technique. Training in announcing and acting. Open to 
sophomores with permission of department. Prerequisite to 120; Speech 119. 
3 units per semester. 


121-122. Rapro PRODUCTION AND D1rRECTION. (LINDSLEY) Building the radio 
program; casting, dialogue direction, use of monitor panel, sound effects, 
recorded music. Prerequisite: Speech 119-120. Prerequisite to 122: Speech 121. 
3 units per semester. 


123-124. RADIO AND TELEVISION WRITING. (LINDSLEY) Main types of radio 
and television scripts. The writer’s market. Preparation of program material 
with special attention to educational radio and television. Prerequisite to 
Speech 124: Speech 123. 2 units per semester. 


125. TELEVISION. (PIERCE) ‘Television growth, development, organization 
and operation; televised broadcasts from the standpoint of studio operation. 
Demonstrations and observations in connection with planned visits to tele- 
vision studios. 2 units, second semester. 
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128. TEACHING oF SPEECH IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. (LINDSLEY) An analy- 
sis of the speech training program in the secondary school. Aims and methods 
in Speech. Lectures, demonstrations, discussions. 2 writs, second semester. 


130. ForeNsic ACTIVITIES. (FREESTONE) Subject to the recommendation of 
the department, special credit may be earned by participating in extra-cur- 
ricular contests in debate, public speaking, intramural forensics. Maximum 
of 6 units. Not more than one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 


140. DraMAtTic REHEARSAL AND PERFORMANCE. (PAXSON) Subject to the rec- 
ommendation of the department, special credit may be earned by participat- 
ing in the public presentation of plays. Maximum of 6 units. Not more than 
one unit may be earned in one semester, each semester. 


141-142. Creative Dramatics, (pAXxSON) ‘Techniques in creating avenues of 
self-expression for children; the control of emotional outlets; the building of 
attitudes through social cooperation. 2 units per semester. 


195-196. DirecTEep READING. (THESTAFF) Individualized study, supplement- 
ing other offerings in the department. 2-4 units per semester. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Upon completion of additional requirements, as approved by the Dean of 
the Faculty and the Committee on Graduate Study, graduate credit may 
be granted toward either the degree of Master of Arts or the General 
Secondary Credential for upper division courses in Speech 101-102, 107, 
108, 110, 114, 116, 122, 123-124, 128, and 195-196. (See pages 61-64 for 
general regulations governing graduate work. ) 


201. SPEECH THEORY AND THERAPY. (LINDSLEY, FREESTONE) The genetic basis 
of speech: factors influencing speech growth and development. The social 
environment and how it conditions behavior. Physiological mechanisms and 
their influence on emotional behavior. Diagnosis and treatment of special de- 
fects. 4 units, first semester. 


202. RESEARCH STUDIES. (LINDSLEY) Research methodology. Survey of the 
speech research field. Special problems for investigation and report. 2 units, 
second semester. 


211-212. SEMINAR. (THE STAFF) A special area study: Speech Correction, 
Dramatic Production, Interpretation, Public Speaking, Radio. 2-4 units per 
semester. 


290. Tuersis For Master oF Arts DEGREE. (THE STAFF) Maximum credit of 
4. units, each semester. 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


By the Articles of Incorporation the complete legal control and govern- 
ment of Occidental College rest in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees 
of thirty members. Three trustees are chosen from nominations made by 
the Alumni Association and serve for a period of three years; the remain- 
der are elected at large and serve for a term of five years. The Board exer- 
cises general oversight of the college, determines its fundamental policies, 
supervises its finances, and appoints its administrative and instructional 
officers. . 


OFFICERS OF THE BOARD* 


pen reeCeMe CCSD ANT Cie tions se fie oe ete we hae aes President 
feoreenonyvs CARTER #.). eae wel de woe First Vice-President 
omen NAR ULOLD vp eeowe et fe ee Second Vice-President 
I Ce AEM ACH ass 4 tN MER Ts wis oe a sees She Slee Secretary 
Pierre IT RA ere ee. a ae ck he ne dene Treasurer 
Frep F. McLain ......:.. Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 
i MERA AT et We eee tee ae LE Pe old 6 die i dlde > © Assistant Secretary 
Pe TOUT, LA ees ois se ee we Assistant Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD 


Honorary Life Trustees 


ieee bin, WO PEL Diy L.ED ib. ec he eG Carmel 
EuGENE Carson BuakE, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
RECT AVG) 8. coms le sale seu 'y a ope ie to 9 a, 9 seine Long Beach 
MRT GOT ay ec ts caren cts e | sir eer Were wee aes Los Angeles 
Bere ee AE IE SIG), sick ccs ole' «yeinid, «+ sche enemas Pasadena 
NMeaeiunwErLAYLOR GIEINEMAN, LID. . 2... 6. cece eee Glendale 
a aioe atl aio las cagtihe nos oun a ps Santa Barbara 
Meme CVV VTE a olen wo ee es ee wie oie 2 oo we ye Gee Los Angeles 
Pee CTE EY OLIING ars «+. shes sx Shetpacay Geaetth™ «sea a since Pasadena 


re RAR Dee iy). 3\2 Paers RU Tae eweI In os w/a lane fo Ghanian wena r grads Somis 
Pte CAVY KUARTHR ( Wls.c)c oe cs oe na vos St a em avelu aerate relat Los Angeles 
Oe NOR THHOP, OC.1)). 09 c.iapMiyeks + main Rohs sees eee tale Los Angeles 


*For the calendar year 1953. 
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Term expires 1955 


PP) MARTIN BAKER D:D De rane eee ee ee os San Marino 
ROBEBT 3]. ELADDEN Ficnssta satiate ie ate ts deaegeaae cbanaus so + oiee relied ee ere 
WILLIAM EL OSCE, | Rom catstses selene STUUR AS 3 ...0an Marino 
Hanoun OF VMICCLELEAN (OMe valet tle ed oy San Marino 
GRAHAM LEE STERLING, JRi ya cs 4s + eieseie ela he >» dee cha Los Angeles — 
Term expires 1956 
Kes GARVER a OU ORI OS Oe Sa che ee rss. San Marino 
Rosert G, CLELAND, Pa.D., LL.D. Lirt.D. 7... Pasadena 
Mins J Bcuim VW. IVICBRIDE Gs. Gc ae ce ete Greenwich, Conn. 
Miss AnWE MUMFORD 4000000 10/04 0 i Los Angeles 
Mrs; James G: NEWCOMB 2.0/3) bo. . vleele ile ale oleic ee Pasadena 
Mas. Harierr THORNE |... 0354 + «ne ee ss is ciel ee Pasadena 
Term expires 1957 
Mrs, NorMan GHANDLER ...). 04. vs cle iets eo: Sierra Madre 
DAN S..HEAMMACEK: 4.00. uu nau tn cian Geert ee South Pasadena 
RAYMOND GG. RENTON? Cu te lets Ses pnt ee te San Marino 
HORAN ON SELIG EDs sfc oi wich oie ssilnre Gale te chek Ghemednee eee South Pasadena 
Mas: MayNaArn J 2 DOmi iis d's soles se Deis iedeneee Los Angeles 
Dovuctas Wricnut, Jr., PHD). eo ee San Marino 
Term expires 1958 
EF; Eric Brory DDS TDi ee ere eee La Canada 
GansE, Latrne, DDE LLiD2 54 $0) ott eel we ee Pasadena 
RickHARD) WV) IMITEEAR 6) hE San Marino 
RENNETH, Ts INORRIS 25). 000 Soe ais oe ete an ace San Marino 
Arruur N.Youne, Pa DoiLLibia, oi ui al eee San Marino 


ALUMNI MEMBERS 


Term expires 1954 


Gv BERNARD COOPER (4.0) (i 4)05 04 ysl hi0b Vuk eck bok te ls Pasadena 
Term expires 1955 | 

Bruce Mi. LAWsonfics <ul wales in meee eee 2 ee Alhambra 
Term expires 1956 

Harky Wi CUNNINGHAM’ O00! 40.) ae ele Pasadena 


The President of the college, Arthur G. Coons, Ph.D., LL.D., is an 
ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD* 


Executive: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Dr. Cleland, Mr. 
Hadden, Mr. Hammack, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Millar, Mrs. Newcomb. 

Development: Mr. McClellan, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Carver, Mr. Cooper, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Millar, 
Mr. Norris, Mr. Northrop, Mr. Sterling. 

Faculty and Studies: Dr. Cleland, Chairman; Dr. Blake, Bishop Bloy, 
Mrs. Chandler, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mrs. Heineman, Dr. 
Little, Miss Mumford, Dr. Wright. 


Finance and Investment: Mr. Millar, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Mr. 
Carver, Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Hadden, Mr. Joyce, Mr. McClellan, Mr. 
Norris, Mr. Rush, Dr. Arthur N. Young. 


Grounds and Buildings: Mr. Sterling, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Carver, 
Mr. Cooper, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Norris, Mr. Northrop, 
Mrs. Thorne, Dr. Wright. 


Honorary Degrees: Bishop Bloy, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Dr. 
Buell, Mrs. Chandler, Mrs. Heineman, Mr. Lawson, Mrs. Thorne, Dr. 
Wright. 


Legal: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Schauer, Mr. 
Sterling. 


Library: Mr. Lawson, Chairman; Dr. Cleland, Mrs. Heineman, Mrs. Mc- 
Bride, Miss Mumford, Mr. Northrop. 


Nominations: Mr. Hammack, Chairman; Mr. Carter, Dr. Cleland, Mr. 
Hadden, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. McClellan, Mr. Millar, Mrs. Toll. 


Staff Security Benefits: Mr. Kenyon, Chairman; Mr. Bard, Mr. Ham- 
mack, Mr. Joyce, Mr. Rush, Dr. Arthur N. Young. 


Religious Life: Dr. Cleland, Chairman; Dr. Baker, Dr. Blake, Bishop Bloy, 
Mrs. Heineman, Dr. Little. 


Student Interests: Mr. Cooper, Chairman; Mr. Lawson, Mrs. Newcomb, 
Mr. Sterling, Mrs. Thorne, Mrs. Toll. 


*For the calendar year 1953. 
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ADMINISTRATION 
1953-54 
Under the supervision and direction of the President, the administrative 


officers and faculty are charged with the responsibility of administering 
the educational policy and functioning of Occidental College. 


ARTHUR GARDINER Coons, Ps.D., LL:DY ot. 2.2). 2. eee President 
GIENN 9. DUMEE) PED. te os een eed Dean of the Faculty 
Fred Frenca WViclLarmn, AtBe os. es vce acu Comptroller 
L. THursTon HarsHMAN, A.B. ......... Assistant to the President and 
Coordinator of Alumni Activities 

Lyman THOMPSONAB.S s,s Ss Oe ee Assistant to the President and 
Administrative Secretary 

Ecsta May Smirures, MA, ei dita cae eee Dean of Women 
BENJAMIN Hays GULLEY, EDD hy Gia hehe se Dean of Men and 
Director of Student Aid 

FLORENGE NoORMa BRADY, A.B. oo eee ee Registrar and 
Secretary of the Faculty 

Law WALLACE BOWMAN, Do. 9.: ps action Director of Admissions 
GI.BERT BRIGHOUSE, PH.D, .... 0. .4)245- Director of Graduate Studies 
CHarLEs FREDERICK LINDsLEy, PH.D. ......... Acting Director of the 
Summer Session 

EvrzaBErH JoHNsTONE McCroy, MLS. 2... ./.4 +. eee Librarian 
Husert C. Nosie, MAY D.D. yal a Chaplain 
Janer B; Horr, ACB. 7.26 2. oe. Manager of Residence, Office Manager, 


and Assistant Treasurer of the Board of Trustees 
Paut H. Davis, A.B., E.E. ..Consultant on Public Relations and Finance 
LAURENCE RussELL Coon, M.A. . . Director of Publicity and Publications 


Leon Errincer, A.B. ........... Director of Belle Wilber Thorne Hall 
Henry HAROLD HARE ALD eeu Superintendent of Buildings 
and Construction 

FIARRIS DLCPURDY. «tan er ee ea eee ere i Superintendent of Grounds 
Ciancy Morrison, B.S... 0.22... Manager of Freeman College Union 
Atma Mi CREAGER, VMUB.AU CS een Manager of Student Activities 
and Purchasing Agent 

Lop REGAvAssT ACB hPa een ee Graduate Manager of Athletics 
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FACULTY 


With the exception of those of the President and the Dean of the Faculty, 
the names of members of the Faculty are arranged alphabetically in 
groups as indicated by the several headings in this section. The year of the 
first appointment is given after each name. The appointments and 
academic rank indicated are for the current academic year, 1953-54. 
Marginal references are as follows: (*) on leave of absence for the year; 
(*) on leave of absence for first semester only; (?) on leave of absence 
for second semester only; (*) appointment for first semester only; 
(>) appointment for second semester only. 


ARTHUR GARDINER COONS (1927) .......-0-200%: President of the College and 


Professor of Economics 


A.B., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1922; Ph. D., 1927, University of Pennsylvania; LL.D., 
re Lewis and Clark College; LL.D., 1949, William Jewell College; LL.D., 1951, Pomona 
ollege. 


GLENN S. DUMKE (1940) ....... Dean of the Faculty and Professor of History 
A.B., 1938; M.A., 1939, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1942, University of California at Los Angeles. 


FULL TIME FACULTY 


WIiILi1AM WILsoNn ANDERSON (1924) ........ Director of Athletics, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education and Coach of Basketball and Baseball 
B.S., 1917, University of Illinois. 


Joun Witi1am ASHLEY (1953) .... By Special Appointment, Department of 
Economics 

A.B., 1943; M.B.A., 1947, Stanford University. 
Pemanro TILLMAN DABCOCK (1062) 1.0.00... 06 eee eens Assistant Professor of 
Modern Languages 


A.B., 1947; M.A., 1949, University of California at Berkeley. 


Pl Pee DASHAM (1052) fo... . io. eee es Assistant to the Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics 
B.S., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles; Major, U.S.A.F. 


DT AOE MOARINES<( £050.) on gie'y niles intense. 400 60% Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1926, Cornell College; M.A., 1928, University of Wisconsin; Ph.D., 1931, Ohio State 
University. 

GABRIELE VONMuNK BENTON (1952) .....-- Assistant Professor of Languages 
Ph.D., 1926, University of Vienna, Austria. 

*JamEs GRAHAM BICKLEY (1935) .------+:> Professor of Romance Languages 
B.S., 1921; M.A., 1928, University of Alabama; Ph.D., 1935, University of California. 

JosepH Harouip BIRMAN (1949) ...----eeeee- Assistant Professor of Geology 
A.B., 1944, Brown University; M.Sc., 1950, California Institute of Technology. 

VERNON EROY BOLLMAN (1936) 2. nies ene eens Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1931; M.S., 1933, University of Nebraska; Ph.D., 1936, California Institute of Technology. 

Tey REED ARAN TLEY (1030) oii ce ersici deepens syelaiele neues Professor of Chemistry 


A.B., ‘1927, University of California at Los Angeles; M.S., 1929; Ph.D., 1930, California Institute 
of Technology. 


GInBERT DRIGHOUSE (1938) .....-02 creer eee cres . -Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Graduate Studies 
B.S., 1930; M.S., 1934, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1936, University of Iowa. 


Rocradis BuRKE(1947)). a. Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., 1942, Springfield College; M.S., 1950, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Faculty 


Crantes NoBurtr.(1046)2 oe es be eee Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, and Audio-Visual Coordinator 
B.S., 1929; M.A., 1986, University of Washington. 


RospexrtT GLAss: CUELAND jC1912 isi cael ale Gee ae ee Professor of History 
A.B., 1907, Occidental College; A.B., 1909; Ph.D., 1912, Princeton University; LL.D., 1941, Coe 
College; Litt.D., 1948, Occidental College. 

DaAvip COLE (1047p aide toe oe eer ot Assistant Professor of Psychology — 

and Director of Vocational Guidance and Placement 
A.B., 1946, University of California at Los Angeles; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 


Rosert P, CoLrtern (1952) ......... Ce Uk, Assistant Professor of Economics 
A.B., 1942, Reed College. 
AusERrT: Caorssant (1027) 3.0. 0004 Semis, Associate Professor of English 


A.B., 1917, University of Southern California; M.A., 1932, Occidental College. 


BENJAMIN HAys-GULTBY (1043)! 00.5 Jos ene g ab oe ee Dean of Men and 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1984; M.Ed., 1936; Ed.D., 1949, University of Southern California. 


Roy ADENNIS:(4035) \ dees cis ohne ee Instructor, Department of Physical 
Education and Coach of Football and Swimming 
A.B., 1988, Occidental College. 


* LAURENCE DERYCKE (1043 ) SUR een... peyote Professor of Economics 
B.B.A., 1929; M.B.A., 1931, University of Oregon; Ph.D., 1945, University of California. 


Rosert E. DICKERSON (1952) ........ Instructor, Department of Economics 
B.S., 1949; M.A., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 


CHARLES NORW, PALE (1052 aie. ous oc sie eee Associate Professor of Education 
Diploma, 1923, St. Patrick’s College and Seminary; S.T.B., 1924; S.T.L., 1925; S.T.D., 1926, 
Urban University, Rome. 

ROY VW APREEILD IC 1G60) 00 (crite epee Assistant Professor of Psychology 
A.B., 1948, University of California; B.D., 1946, San Francisco Theological Seminary; M.A., 1947, 
University of Chicago. 

Haze. EvIzABETH FIELD (1927) ..... eis ic eta bie alain Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1912, Western College for Women; M.S., 1915, University of Chicago; Ph.D., 1927, Univer- 
sity of California. 

AusTIN E. Fire (1946) ......... Associate Professor of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1934; M.A., 1985, Stanford University; M.A., 1937, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1939, 
Stanford University. 

ManrGErRY FREEMAN (1940) ........20ceeeees Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1909, Vassar College; L.H.D., 1944, Lewis and Clark College. 


NorMAN WILLIAM FREESTONE (1940) ........20000 ee eee Professor of Speech 
A.B., 1935, Brigham Young University; M.A., 1937; Ph.D., 1941, University of Southern California. 


Oar Vip FRopsHam (4050) vai, 4. Gnd cs yea Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1988, University of Redlands. 


Henny BAGIBBIAAIRACAQS De o0. cA, oes ee se Assistant to the Professor of Air 
Science and Tactics 
Captain, U.S.A.F. 

Cyni KY GLoyvnoC1 046 hin 4 da: eh Wie ie de ee Professor of Philosophy 
A.B., 1927, Occidental College; B.D., 1930, Union Theological Seminary; 1930-31, University of 
London; M.A., 19382; Ph.D., 1942, Columbia University. 

ScoTr ALLEN GREER 1988) tu en elas os Assistant Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1946, Baylor University; M.A., 1951; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 
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Pita tnerPGreMOAG Ue yO. os ciel Se SOO Professor of Music 
Diploma, 1932, Juilliard School of Music; A.B., 1940, Colorado College. 


REG oie VORA Sh 22 8 9 Dd cr ae eae PRATT Le Norman Bridge Professor 
of Hispanic American History 


A.B. 1910, Pomona College; M.A., 1911; A.B., 1918, Yale University; Ph.D., 1925, University 
of California. 


LuTHER B. JENNINGS (1949) ......... Instructor, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 

PATE MESON (1047) 0 o°. . ois ae ae ews Associate Professor of Mathematics 
A.B., 1938; M.S., 1940, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, California Institute of Technology. 

Ue Ua ths Gs hy yr Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1939, San Jose State Gollege: d M.A., 1942, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

GrorGE PayTon JorDAN (1946) ........ Instructor, Department of Physical 


Education, Coach of Track and Assistant Director of Athletics 
A.B., 1940, University of Southern California. 


IPnpeesTINE ADELE KINNEY (1025) .....00.000s.0c0- Professor of Education 
A.B., 1917, Occidental College; M.A., 1918; Ed.D., 1931, University of California. 

HARPS ALLISTER KIRKPATRICK (1935) «0.0.0.0. cece ees Professor of Physics 
B.S., 1914, Occidental College; Ph.D., 1931, California Institute of Technology. 

(SARL MeeNEABS (1050). ..:. 20... Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.P.E., 19838, Indianapolis College; B.S.Ed., 1941, Indiana University; M.A., 1950, Montana State 
University. 

BERNARD L. KroNICK (1953) ...... Lecturer, Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1987; Ph.D., 1953, University of California. 

*KENNETH SAMUEL KuRTz (1946) .......... Professor of English Literature 
A.B., 1929, Jamestown College; B.A., 1938; M.A., 1940, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1947, Yale 
University. 

RUMI CAOAG sect esses. che ees Associate Professor of Religion 
A.B., 1924, University of Vermont; M.A., 1929, Radcliffe College; Ph.D., 1935, Brown University. 

WeAP eee AMBEAT (1948)! ae ee Associate Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 19389, Harvard University; Ph.D., 1942, University of Chicago. 

COMA GURTWAURIDSEN) (1046) 50.605 es ea Assistant Professor of Music 
A.B., 1937; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

CuARrEEs PaebeRick LINDSLEY (1923) ...05..5. 00644 Professor of Speech and 


Acting Director of the Summer Session 
A.B., 1915; M.A., 1916, Ohio State University; Ph.D., 1982, University of Southern California. 


ANNETTE PETERS LYNCH (1951) .......--- Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1944; M.A., 1946, Indiana University. 


ExizaBETH JOHNSTONE McCuoy (1924) ..Zibrarian and Instructor in Library 
A.B., 1918, Oberlin College; M.S., 1928, Columbia University. 


Bits to VicCuUNE' (1051), ....... Instructor, Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1948, University of California at Los Angeles. 


RayMonp Goss McKELvEY (1939) ....---+++:> Professor of Political Science 
A.B., 1930, Cornell University; M.A., 1931, Claremont Colleges. 


Joun Witt1am McMENAMIN (1946) ........-. Associate Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1940, Occidental College; M.S., 1946; Ph.D., 1949, University of California at Los Angeles. 


*DonaLp Harotp MARVIN (1949) ...----- Instructor, Department of English 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 


Mark FrepERICK MEIER (1952) ...----- Instructor, Department of Geology 
B.S., 1949; M.S., 1951, State University of Iowa. 
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Poon-Kan Mox (1944) .....-0--- Professor of Chinese History and Culture 
A.B., 1928, Lingnan University; M.A., 1929; Ph.D., 1935, Columbia University. 
Rogen ‘T. Moore (1060) 02 55 ee Research Associate and Director, 


Moore Laboratory of Zoology 

A.B., 1903, University of Pennsylvania; M.A., 1904, Harvard University; Sc.D., 1949, Occidental 
College. 

Exvmern E. Moors (1053) 20s inc wos nuns Lecturer, Department of Mathematics 


B.S. C.E., 1906, Highland Park; M.S., 1908, University of Maine; C.E., 1911, University of Wis- 
consin; Ph.D., 1927, University of Iowa. 


FREDERICK CLIFTON NEFF (1950) ........-. Associate Professor of Education 


B.Sc., 19385; M.A., 1941, Ohio State University; Ed. D., 1950, University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


LOREN'S. NICKELS (1061) enn Ue oe Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
B.A., 1938, Fresno State College; M.A., 1958, Occidental College; Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A.F. 
Husert C. Nose (1944) ...... Chaplain and Associate Professor of Religion 


A.B., 1928, Occidental College; B.D., 1931, Union Theological Seminary; M.A., 1981, Columbia 
University; D.D., 1950, University of Dubuque. 
KENNETH OLAVER (1G48) orn Ae ee ee, Professor of English Literature 


A.B., 1935, Willamette University; M.A., 1989, University of Washington; Ph.D., 1947, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 


OmAR MUPRXSON 4060) 20 oe Lae Assistant Professor of Speech and Drama 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1950, Northwestern University. 

CoNnsTANCE WLUPERKINS (1047) 9. 5.00 lew cee Assistant Professor of Art 
A.B., 1935, University of Denver; M.A., 1937, Mills College. 

Rov'G. Pernig (agg) eee Weeks eee Associate Professor of Education 
A.B., 1985, University of Nevada; Ed.D., 1949, Stanford University. 

JOHN: POINDEXTER: C1Q52 90. ccs ole pata wieeor Assistant Professor of Biology 
A.B., 1939; Ph.D., 1948, Stanford University. 

*RICHARD Frost REATH (1947) ....... Associate Professor of Political Science 


A.B., 1988, Pacific University; Ph.D., 1944, University of Wisconsin. 


Joun En WARD RODESHAGSO} IC. 0c. ee ees Assistant Professor of History 
A.B., 1948, University of Southern California; Certificat d’Etudes Superieures d’Histoire, 1947, 
Sorbonne; M.A., 1948, University of Southern California; M.A., 1949, Harvard University. 

RayMonp MARTIN SELLE (1023)!. .). sin wane ae eee Professor of Biology 
B.S., 1920, Occidental College; M.A., 1921, University of California; Ph.D., 1984, University of 
Southern California. 

CHARLES SHAPIRO (1953) ... By Special Appointment, Department of English 
A.B., 1948, University of Wisconsin. 


Paut MILLARD SHELDON (1950) ........... Associate Professor of Sociology 
A.B., 1931, Harvard College; M.A., 1987; Ph.D., 1951, New York University. 
Criaus RayMonp SIMPSON (1951) ......-2+-- Assistant to the Professor of Air 


Science and Tactics 
A.B., 1950, University of Southern California; Captain U.S.A.F. 


Exstz May SMITHIES (1944) ..... Wii is a Fon ok ee Dean of Women 
A.B., 1910, Lawrence College; M.A., 1926, University of Chicago. 

Howary's, Swan (1034) dine See James G. Warren Professor of Music 
A.B., 1928, Pomona College; M:A., 1941, Claremont Colleges. 

RIGHARD HvSwirr, JRAC1048) widest sis Yeas ean ete Assistant Professor of Art 
Chouinard Art Institute, Los Angeles; Art Students League, New York. 

EVELYN Fiacc THOMPSON (1944) ......0.0005 Assistant Professor of English 


A.B., 1940; M.A., 1943, Occidental College. 
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PictAro ies UHONPSON (1951)... 0 esi beak oid Assistant to the Professor of 
Air Science and Tactics 
A.B., 1951, Occidental College; Captain, U.S.A.F. 
MAS TATBERT + DREUSCORFF (1948). wis sie eee news By Special Appointment, 
Department of Romance Languages 
A.B., 1940, Lycee Rollin, Paris. 
Cart Freperick TRIEB (1928) ............. Professor of Physical Education 


A.B., 1922, University of California; M.A., 1931, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1948, 
Stanford University. 


PATRICIA WVICGRATH WHITE. (1942) ©. isn. 0c cceu- Instructor, Department of 
Physical Education 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College. 
WILLIAM RoBert WINANS (1949) .......... Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., 1941; M.A., 1943, Wesleyan University; Ph.D., 1949, University of California. 


Cyrus W. Woop (1952) .. Assistant to the Professor of Air Science and Tactics 
Major, U.S.A.F. 


AVEOs see VETTE 20d0))e. 0s cis gin dew. Instructor, Department of Philosophy 
A.B., 1947, Oklahoma City University; M.A., 1948, University of Colorado. 
TRS OTD TS 1) a ee aor eer eee Professor of Art 


A.B., 1919, Columbia University; M.A., 1920; M.F.A., 1925, Princeton University. 


PART TIME FACULTY 


bGaspar CISNEROS BARNETTE (1951) ......0-0 ee ees By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.S., 1985, University of Washington. 


JANET BOLTON (1953) ......- By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
B.S., 1938; M.A., 1940, Northwestern University. 
DPM Or a ISRGURERBANE (1035) sooo. civics cae ae dnielb leis Teacher of Piano 


Honor Graduate, 1912, New England Conservatory of Music. 


Laura Crozier CHASE (1952) By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1946; M.A., 1952, Occidental College. 


Mave MA RAIGHEAD TC IOAS os cee ee veel a eae we Teacher of Organ 
B.Mus., 1946, Curtis Institute of Music. 

HaroLp GEBHARDT (1942) ...... By Special Appointment, Department of Art 
Layton Art School, Milwaukee; Chicago Art Institute. 

IGOR Ae LAist (1041) 2. csc ee ees Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1940; M.A., 1948, Occidental College. 

HeRROMTIAICHT FIATHAWAY (1047) 0) .06. 25002, CE Oa Teacher of Cello 
Cellist, 1928-40, San Francisco Symphony; 1948-45, Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

PMMA OTE AC AOS 1) cs ye yo ae sa a's «soe 0 8 spe ted ae Rea Teacher of Oboe 

DA PeRRAME RRL IL CLAVE 1) A iin 9 co 3a! 8.2% 535s le) 2 or niglins Sheds Naan a Teacher of Clarinet 


Diploma, 1942, Curtis Institute of Music. 


Prcey McGiynn McAsoy (1950) ....By Special Appointment, Department 
of Education 
A.B., 1947, Immaculate Heart College. 


Pruoy } WcConKLe’ (1952) ). 0 By Special Appointment, Department 
of Education 
A.B., 1982, San Diego State College. 


TORN COOP LORD) SW ee cca r nn. Lecturer, Department of English 
A.B., 19380; M.S.Ed., 1933, University of Southern California. 


+n 


Faculty 


Cuerry Martin MANDERBACH (1953) ...-----eee: By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
B.E., 1940, University of California at Los Angeles. 
GracE DEForp PATTERSON (1950) .......--se0e08 By Special Appointment, 
Department of Education 
A.B., 1921, University of California at Los Angeles. 
bBruce/H. PRPPIN CIOS) ie ics es ards se eee By Special Appointment, 
Department of Psychology 
A.B., 1949; M.A., 1950, Occidental College. 
bEpGar C. Pierce (1950) ....By Special Appointment, Department of Speech 
A.B., 1945, University of Michigan. 


ANDREW. EG ROoTie, (1082) Wl) ee ety et ee Lecturer, Department of History 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952, University of California at Los Angeles. 
FLORENCE HRASCOTT C1953) 1.4 aiere nae Lecturer, Department of English 


A.B., 1907, University of Chicago; M.A., 1925, University of Southern California; Ph.D., 1942, 
New York University. 


aPURCELL SCHUBE (1940) 4 Vee ewe Lecturer, Department of Psychology 
B.S., 1927; B.M., 1929; M.D., 1930, University of Cincinnati. 
EDWINA JiONIDER (1047) 0 Su bey leew ne eens By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
A.B., 1924, University of California; M.A., 1926, University of Southern California. 
aDAvip ALFRED TOMAS (1061) (GAN) on ee ot eee By Special Appointment, 


Department of Political Science 
A.B., 1948, Occidental College; LL.B., 1948, Harvard University. 


AUBEII ZEREO}( 405 10) ooo oy eels nse bie faire 9 0 ee na Teacher of Piano 
B.M., 1926, Northwestern University; Graduate, 1933, Berlin Hochschule Fuer Musik. 
KaTHRYN M. WASSERBURGER (1952) .......--e000: By Special Appointment, 


Department of Education 
B.E., 1929, University of California at Los Angeles. 


bPALMER WENTWORTH (1052) 0. 2h as. alas aie anneas By Special Appointment, 


Department of Psychology 
A.B., 19386, University of Pennsylvania. 


FACULTY EMERITUS 
Witi1Am Gorpon BEL (1909)...Professor of Romance Languages, Emeritus 
B.Ph., 1903; M.A., 1904, University of Colorado. 


ELBERT EDWIN CHANDLER (1909) ........-.- Professor of Chemistry, Emeritus 


sare tse William Jewell College; LL.B., 1893, University of Michigan; Ph.D., 1906, University 
oO cago. 


GrorGE MarTIn Day (1923) ......--eeeeees Professor of Sociology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1905; M.A., 1908, Hamilton College; Ph.D., 1981, University of Southern California. 


Watter Earte Hartiey (1926) ....Professor of Organ and Theory, Emeritus 
A.B., 1908; B.Mus., 1910, Yale University; Fellow, American Guild of Organists, 1924. 


Hucu Srears LowTHER (1924) ...Professsor of Classical Languages, Emeritus 
A.B., 1899, Syracuse University; Ph.D., 1904, University of Pennsylvania. ; 


Jos—EpH Amos Prpau (1911) ....... Professor of Physical Education, Emeritus 


James HUNTLEY SINCLAIR (1922) ......... Professor of Education, Emeritus 
B.A., 1911; M.A., 1915, Oxford University; Ph.D., 1916, Syracuse University. 
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Faculty 


FRANK JASON SMILEY (1919)..... Professor of Biology and Geology, Emeritus 
A.B., 1913; M.A., 1914, Stanford University; M.A., 1915; Ph.D., 1917, Harvard University. 


DENJAMIN E, STELTER (1921). 00%, of he Professor of English, Emeritus 
A.B., 1905, University of Kansas; M.A., 1909, Yale University; Ph.D., 1913, Cornell University. 


Martin JAMEs STORMZAND (1926) ........ Professor of Education, Emeritus 


A.B., 1904, Alma College; B.D., 1908, Princeton Theological Seminary; Ph.D., 1920, University 
of Chicago. 


Pei AYCOR'(1920)o2c).. 6s eRe. Associate Professor of German, Emeritus 
A.B., 1906, University of Michigan; M.A., 1925, Stanford University. 


FACULTY COMMITTEES 
1953-54, 


Admissions: Brantley, Birman, Bowman, Brady, Cole, Collier, Culley, Dumke, 
Kirkpatrick, Nickels, Sheldon, Smithies 

Advisory: Coons, Bollman, Culley, Dumke, Gloyn, Oliver, Smithies, Young. 

Assembly: McKelvey, Dumke, Jones, Lauridsen, Noble, Paxson, A.S.O.C. 
Representative 

Athletics: Kirkpatrick, Anderson, Burke, Culley, Dennis, Hardy, Jordan, 
McLain, Nickels, Poindexter 

Audio-Visual: Butt, Field, Fife, Neff, Poindexter, Swift, White, Young 

Counseling: Smithies, Brady, Cole, Culley, Dumke, Falk, Freeman, Kinney 

Curriculum: Bollman, Barnes, Birman, Brady, Brantley, Brighouse, Collier, 
Dumke, Fife, Gloyn, Hardy, Lindsley, McKelvey, Oliver, Petrie, Selle, 
Sheldon, Swan, Trieb, Young. 

Faculty Discussion: Fairchild, Bollman, Fife, McMenamin, Neff, Shapiro, 
Swift, Thompson 

Faculty Interests: Kinney, Barnes, Bollman, Dumke, Jones, Lauridsen, Mok, 
Moots, Noble 

Foreign Students Advisory: Rodes, Benton, Croissant, Falk, Fife, McKelvey, 
Mok, Perkins, Treuscorff, Trieb, Winans 

Graduate: Brighouse, Brady, Brantley, Dumke, Lindsley, Oliver, Petrie, 
Swan, Trieb 

Health: Burke, Dr. Anderson, Burgar, Field, Klafs, McLain. 

Library: Young, Fife, Gloyn, Jones, Kronick, Lynch, McCloy, Scott 

Men’s Interests: Culley, Anderson, Ashley, Birman, Dennis, Klafs, McMena- 
min, Nickels, Winans 

Religious Interests: Noble, Fairchild, Falk, Freeman, Lambert, Paxson 

Rhodes Scholarship: Gloyn, Dumke, Rodes 

Scholarships & Student Aid: Freestone, Babcock, Bowman, Brady, Culley, 
Greer, McCune, McLain, Smithies, Young 

Student Conduct & Scholarship: Dumke, Babcock, Bowman, Brady, Culley, 
Dickerson, Gloyn, Lake, Lindsley, McCune, Noble, Oliver, Smithies, Wyett 

Student Life: Culley, Hoit, Dumke, Paxson, Perkins, Smithies, Swan, Thomp- 
son 

Summer Session: Lindsley, Brady, Dumke, Gross, Klafs, McKelvey, Petrie, 
Trieb 

Women’s Interests: Smithies, Brady, Freeman, Lynch, McCloy, White 
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REGISTRATION STATISTICS, 
DEGREES, HONORS 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION, 1952-53 


Men 
Graduates |. ie.) 6a een ee 65 
DEMOS, hoe pee ee ee 160 
JUnIOTS = ees Vee tee 2014 
Sophomores ©. (20.2 t005 180 
Freshmen) (2 acn ee 168 
Specialey.i 4; fousigno rvs 13 
TT OEAL Sap is gee i ee ee 787 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Women Total 
33 98 
105 265 
110 214 
145 325 
146 313 

9 22 

547 1334 


Total Number Individuals Registered 


Regular Sessions 1952-53 
Summer Session 1952 


Less duplication of Summer Session Students 


in either regular session 1952-53 


Ner Torat—July 1952-June 1953 


Cy 


Ce 


Cr 


SECOND SEMESTER 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1952-53 


Doctor of Divinity 


Chester MacPherson Buley 


Elmer Lloyd Jones 
Carroll L. Shuster 


Doctor of Science 


Henry Dreyfuss 


Edmund C. Jaeger 


DEGREES IN COURSE CONFERRED IN 1952-53 
Master of Arts 


Kenneth William Bills, Jr. 


A. Ross Bourne 
Francis Joseph Boyer 
John Richard Broe 
Herbert Kurt Gatzke 
Frank L. Goddard 


William James Griswold 


Lawrence Phil Kessler 
Robert Edward Knox 
Robert Scott Lytle 
Jerald L. Meisser 
Loren S. Nickels 
Aletha N. Norman 
Carol Frances Rapson 
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Men 

67 29 

174 106 

188 118 

156 129 

165 14.4 

12 12 

762 538 

861 590 

214, 218 

1075 808 

88 53 

987 755 

Doctor of Laws 
Carl FE Braun 
Ganse Little 
Mildred Louise Reeb 


Arthur B. Rozell 
Richard E. Rush 

Robert S. Ryf 

Eleanor Nichols Sanford 
George C. Scholl 

James Doren Sleeper 
William Delos Smith 
Lois Cameron Southard 
Reginald Stabler 
Clarence E. Stubert 
John Thomas Waterhouse 
David C. Wigglesworth 
Ruth Averil Yunkes 


- Women Total 


96 
280 
306 
285 
309 

24, 


1300 


1451 
432 


1883 


144 


174.2 


Bachelor of Arts 


John William Allen 

John Albert Anderson 
Juliette Carleen Anderson 
Keith Alden Anderson 

Sue Anderson 

John Clifford Argue 
Derryl Arley Baker 
Willard Odell Bangham 
Donna Thomas Barnes 
Joanne Bennett 

William George Bennett — 
William Craig Biddle 

Gail Snively Billings 
Robert Thornton Bledsoe 
Richard Clyde Bobo 
Lambert Frank Boehm 
Gordon Bonetto 

Lawrence Wayne Broadbridge 
Thomas James Brown 
Robert Bruce Brownfield 
Nancy McClung Brubaker 
Marilyn Jean Burn 

Jerry Howard Burnett 
John Daniel Butcher 
William Harold Butler 
Charles Milton Carpenter 
Angela Agnes Castell 
Alphonso William Castillero 
Donald H. Chadwell 
Marcia Lorraine Chamness 
Robert Vincent Chapman 
Parviz Charlang 

Doris S. C. Chien 

Le Roy Einer Christensen 
Janet Joyce Clark 

Beatrice JoAnne Conard 
Ann Conner 

Roberta Marie Cook 

Neva Jean Cosh 

Lois Eleanor Cox 
Theodore Cruz, Jr. 

Robert Clifton Dorn, Jr. 
Betty Jean Douglass 
Thomas LaGuerre Drouet 
Marilyn Celeste Drummond 
Dorothea LaRue Eckes 
Karin Jane Ehrenclou 
James Harlan Ellis 
Lucian Franklin Ellis, Jr. 
Ross Courtland Ellis 
James Guthrie Ensign 
Greta Marie Ericson 
Daniel Morgan Evans 
Frederick Laird Facey 
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Degrees 


Truman Rex Fisher 
Arlene June Franck 
George G. Gallagher 
Rudolpho Victor Gallardo 
George M. Gillispie 
Merlin Hoopes Goodsell 
Ello Faye Gordon 
Joanne Arlene Grace 
Frank James Grado 
John Rushton Graham 
Elsa Greenfield 

Wendell William Greenlee, Jr. 
Allen Brooks Gresham 
William Jacquet Gribble 
Russell Robert Groat 
Mary Lee Grove 

James Finley Gruber 
Darryl Leon Guy 

Julia Arlene Haas 
Walter John Haase, Jr. 
Gary Russell Hall 
Edwin Forrest Hallenbeck, I 
William Wilson Hallenbeck 
Frank Edwin Hanna, Jr. 
Patricia Jane Harris 
Charles Edward Harvey 
Page Hayden 

L. Dan Hemperly 

David Elliott Herman 
Nancy Mattern Hicks 
Robert Mills Hinshaw 
Patricia Gay Hodson 
Mary Irene Holt 

Lillian Clare Hopkins 
Alan Stanley Horn 
Margaret Joanne Hough 
Peter Dix Houser 

Hilda Adele Houx 
William A. Hubbard, Jr. 
Dorothy Jackson 
Kendall Jay Jenkins 
Cecelia Ann Jenks 
Janice Claire Johnson 
Joann Ella Johnson 
Robert Chester Johnson 
Edward Monroe Jones 
Jane Anne Jones 

David Wilson Jordan 
Frank George Jordan, Jr. 
Inamae Cee Kahlstrom 
Patricia Ann Karnes 
Betty Louise Kell 
Blanche Ardella Keller 
Earl William Kennedy 


Degrees 


Margaret Ann Kirkpatrick 
Aage V. Knudsen 

Anne Lee Flickinger Kreml 
Matthew Kurilich, Jr. 
Kenneth Douglas Lawson 
Ming-Cho Lee 

Marion Louise Lilley 
Charles Edward Lind 
Wilham Herbert Lively 
Robert Nicholas Long 
John Douglas Low 

Robert Milton Luippold 
Barbara Anne Lynch 
Chester Baker Lynch 
Henry Edward McAdams 
Robert Lloyd McClintock 
Ruth Elaine McCrory 


Thomas Richard McCullough 


Lloyd Bruce McIntyre 
Robert Willis McKenzie 
Philo Love McKinnon 
Gordon Miller Mackechnie 
Catherine Makrinikola 
Edgar George Malchow 
Edith Pankey Marshall 
Nancy Lee Martin 
Barton Wallace Massey 
Jack Bentley Mathews 
James L. May 

Jerald L. Meisser 
Eleanore Norma Meyers 
Eugene Donald Michael 
Mary Hovey Miller 
Francine Louise Milnor 
Thomas Walton Mitchell 
Diana Louise Muehlberger 
Velma Jane Mundy 
Donald Nick Munroe 
Frances Eugenia Nelson 
Mary Virginia Nichols 
James Bradley Nickels 
Shirley Berniece Nute 
Mary Elizabeth Packard 
Albert Padilla 

James Paul Parrish 
Edward Martin Parsons 
Sharon Rose Pearson 
Nancy Nay Penney 
Theodore Lewis Pettit, Jr. 
Virginia Therese Pfiffner 
Robert Griffiths Pilmer 
Marilyn Jean Potter 
Maynard Barnes Pratt 
William Paul Priestley 
Henry C. Pruitt 

Alice Solleder Quick 
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Anna Mae Radford 

Janet S. Ragan 

Herbert F Read 

Margaret Reavis 
Margaret Louisa Reeves 
Daniel Robert Remeta 
Janet Rhea Risser 

Jack Walker Roberts 

Carol Anne Robinson 
Kenneth Douglas Robinson 
Lucius Ashley Robinson 
William M. Rodman 
Kathryn Ellen Rohloff 
Virginia Patricia Rose 
Norman Hyrup Rossell 
Joanne Frances Rouse 
Mary Elizabeth Rowley 
Stephen M. Salsbury 

Lois Anne Schaeffer 
Norma Jean Scharer 
Edward William Schlag 
Nancy Boyden Schlossman 
Harrison Stanley Scott 
William Carter Sexton 
William D. Shea 

Shirley Ruch Shivers 
Rosemary B. Simmons 
Robert Bruce Sinclair 
William E. Smith 
Marlene Georgia Smucker 
Thomas Kendall Stadlinger 
George Cooper Stevens, Jr. 
Charles Solon Stewart, Jr. 
Joanna Madsen Stoeckle 
Mary Lee Stuart 

Norma Sturgeon 

Marlene Kay Sweeney 
Robert Emerson Taylor 
Constance Claire Textor 
Clara Gertrude Thompson 
Louise Mary Tishon 
Edward Depue Titus 
Barbara Lois Travis 
Marylyn Elvina Triesch 
H. Dixon Trueblood, Jr. 
William Albert Ummel 
John Grantham Utzinger 
Carol Lucille Vanderford 
Kenneth Eugene Wagner 
Suzanne B. Wallschlaeger 
Margaret Alice Ward 
Harlan I. Weitzel 

Charles Robert Welborn 
Diana Lynch Wells 
Richard Wayne Wells 
Elizabeth Catron Wentworth 


Degrees- Honors 


Alfred Louis Werker, Jr. Mayrea Geraldine Wolfe 
Thorwald Theodore William Wessel Frances Potter Wollman 
Melvin Boyd Whitaker William Roe Woodford 
Doreen Eltiste White Mary Margaret Wootan 
Jack Lloyd White John L. Worcester 
Beverly Ellen Willerford Rollin Kenneth Wortley 
Nesta Mary Williams Margaret H. Wright 


James Arthur Witchey 


SUMMARY OF DEGREES CONFERRED IN 1952-53 


ROM Nee ROSE SALE eS. sesh Siviste W no. ve oases WS oils Yop hacalabacecmilly Wulegrd fof eaadeon ae 3 
ae Cem AD ETP RTE ay Pc teRn ek oo, og e blewiis Sd le ekyl gpd atlese mai osbisin 4, bo ae 2 
eat SC Net eo RN a a Pe 6 wae Mode did alae, o nein 9: Suda) a Oe 2 
Oe et A og ay, ok csc tess o alela ow be alee ee alba he'd Keetehe Cee Rte 28 
ae ees EIA Ee Bao 5 sa cutar halls «cs Cele Poe OUT ee Cas oa ane nae 235 


HONORS AWARDED IN 1952-53 


During the year 1952-53 the following students were elected to the Delta Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa: 


Charles Bakewell Jack Walker Roberts 
Angela Agnes Castell Stephen M. Salsbury 
Ann Conner Lois Anne Schaeffer 
Merlin Hoopes Goodsell Marlene Kay Sweeney 
Earl William Kennedy Edward Depue Titus 
Ruth Elaine McCrory Barbara Lois Travis 
Theodore Lewis Pettit, Jr. John Grantham Utzinger 
Virginia Therese Pfiffner Suzanne B. Wallschlaeger 


John L. Worcester 
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2 COLORADO 


HOW TO GET THERE 


As the above map will indicate, the campus of Occidental College can 
be reached over a number of highways: from Los Angeles via North 
Figueroa Street and Avenue 50; from Hollywood via Fletcher Drive; 
from Glendale via Colorado Boulevard east; from Pasadena via Colorado 
Boulevard west. 

The campus can be reached via both the York Boulevard ““W” and 
the Eagle Rock “5” yellow car lines. Board either car, northbound, on 
Broadway in downtown Los Angeles. Cars run every 10 or 12 minutes 
until midnight. From Hollywood and Glendale, eastbound coaches of the 
Asbury Rapid Transit System connect with the Eagle Rock “5” car line in 
Eagle Rock, as do westbound coaches of the same system from Pasadena. 

Mailing and shipping address of the College is 1600 Campus Road, 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. Telephone number of the College is Albany 1151. 
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